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INTRODUCTION 

*'The righkaus Uoe even though they die J* 

Jacob Voorsanger represented the best fruitage of the gen* 
eration of European-bom and European-trained rabbis who 
served American Jewry. Little Holland ftunished but few 
of the significant men in the synagogue life in this country; 
but whatever lack there might have been in numbers, her gift 
of Jacob Voorsanger was so valuable as to make it good. From 
his Dutch environment, Voorsanger brought for his work an 
evenness of judgment, a clearness of vision, and an exaltation 
of view-point, associated with practical conunon sense, which 
balanced his warm Jewish temperament to a nicety. 

His thorough early training in the traditional Uteratiure of 
the Jew remained one of the fundamental facts of his think- 
ing throughout his life. His love for this literature — ^the 
mirror of the Jewish soul — ^never waned. He remained a 
student in this field as well as in other branches to the very 
day of his death. His mind, vigorous and splendid by nature, 
retained its receptivity to the very end, indicative that though 
he grew old in years, he remained young in spirit. Yet what- 
ever he added to his mental and spiritual equipment, he 
remained the tradition-loving Jew. In conversation, he once 
contrasted his position with that of certain other leaders in 
American Jewish life. He held that n. n. was a Jew, pri- 
marily, philosophically, but that he was such traditionally; 
and he tlien went on to compare the power of transmission of 
the Jewish ideal along these two lines. An ardent Reformer — 
in fact, the trammels of European orthodoxy sent him to America 
— ^he never lost sight of the value of the tradition for modem 
Jewish problems and their solution. Voorsanger was never 
happier than when, occupying some orthodox pulpit, in circles 
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where it could be understood^ he delivered himself of a mod- 
ernized Derashah. On such occasions he fairly revelled in the 
abundance of the riches which he brought forth out of the 
vast store-house of Jewish literature. Pity indeed that he 
never conmiitted any of these gems to writing, though no doubt 
writing would have robbed them of their unique j^vor; and 
we doubt if the public of to-day would appreciate the fine 
points and the well-turned arguments of this t)rpe of sermon. 
The very qualities which he exhibited on these occasions were 
ever present in his usual pulpit work. It was not the occa- 
sional Hebrew phrase which caught his auditors, but rather 
the infusion of the rich and buoyant Jewish spirit in his ser- 
mon which touched a responsive chord in their hearts, 

Voorsanger never wavered in his love for the land of his 
birth. Holland had been a generous friend of the Jew, and 
the story of her brave struggle for freedom awoke an echo in 
the heart of every freedom-loving Jew. Yet, withal, he was 
an ardent American. Maybe the more so because of his Dutch 
tradition and education. As a matter of fact, there were few 
finer examples of Americanism in the community. His case, 
t3^ical of thousands of others, might well cause some of our 
hot-headed restrictionists to further cogitate the possible loss 
to America of the many who like Voorsanger are offering to 
America their love for liberty and their devotion to the ideals 
of freedom. 

Equalled only by his love for his God and his faith was his 
Americanism. He was intolerant of the Zionist position, not 
because he was less a Jew. He held the religious character of 
Judaism as fundamental, and he declined to throttle its possi- 
bilities in any natioijialist attempt to meet the tr3dng conditions 
of the times. He believed that the American atmosphere 
would and could revitalize the old-time Jewish spirit, and that 
under conditions such as the Jew had never before enjoyed 
during the Diaspora, he would enter upon a new and larger 
career of usefulness for himself and his fellows. Voorsanger's 
citizenship was religious in its fervor and in its intense loyalty. 
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He was a powerful preacher, and this was never said in a 
more literal sense of any man. Few were his equals in making 
much of an unpromismg situation; nor could many be com- 
pared with him in his ability to st(vm the heights upon great 
occaidons and hold his hearers with him upon the lofty pin- 
nacles of thought and aspiration. In the pulpit he preached 
rather than lecttned. His powers as a lecturer were of a rare 
character; many a profound discotuse bears testimony to his 
knowledge, to his powers of organization and of presentation, 
as well as to his grasp of academic problems and his fresh man- 
ner of considering them. Yet it was as a preacher that he 
excelled; as a preacher, expounding the text of Scripture, 
illuminating his theme out of the rich stores of his information, 
and making explicit the pregnant thoughts of the seers of the 
Bible. We remembo: well, we who sat at his feet, his torren- 
tial force of expression, his marvellous command of English, 
his boldness and his enthusiasm, but above all else the clarity 
of his message as he gave it week after week in the pulpit of 
£manu-El. Jacob Voorsanger was one of a generation of 
great Jewish preachers, and he stood in the forefront of 
his time. 

His pen was no less trenchant than his tongue. He mastered 
the English language to a degree rarely attained even by the 
native. He once told us that for the first fifteen years of his 
life in America he had never failed to write out everything he 
had to say for any and every occasion and to submit the lan- 
guage to the severest tests. This was not done because of 
timidity, for he spoke well upon his feet, but because he real- 
ized that it was only in this manner that he would gain the 
command of his adopted tongue which he felt the public 
demanded. It illustrates, too, the high ideals he ever set him- 
self, as well as his patient persistence in achieving his end. 
He knew that he was serving a day which would no longer 
tolerate eccentricities of accent or of language. Power and 
conviction were the earmarks of his style. His editorials in 
the Progress and the EmanthEt^ his contributions to various 
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journals and magazines^ indicate the strength of his ready 
pen and are eloquent of his comprehension of the problems of 
American life and of Jewish polity. 

Closely allied with his pulpit and editorial work was Jacob 
Voorsanger's activity as a teacher in the two great universities 
of this State. The Semitic department of the University of 
California is a monument to his splendid activity. He felt 
keenly the neglect of the great Semitic element in world culture, 
and he determined that justice should be done it as its impor- 
tance demanded. The university at least should do it justice 
and recognize it as an academic discipline. For years he car- 
ried the burden of the department alone. Few appreciate the 
labor and the sacrifice of those two days each week at the 
college, and the herculean task of collecting funds for and 
building up a library in connection with his department. His 
lectures at Ldand Stanford Junior University — a series of which 
appear in this volume — ^were r^arded as events in the life of 
that institution and were listened to by large and enthusiastic 
assemblages of students and friends. He had a truly scientific 
mind, capable of marshalling the minutis of knowledge into 
an organic whole; and his vigorous view-point carried convic- 
tion and inspiration. For he had the secret of the true teacher 
of inspiring his hearers. Many are the glorious memories of 
happy hours in his study in the old home on California Street. 
Through the clouds of smoke beamed his strong, yet happy 
countenance, his eyes afiash, his whole attitude alive with vital 
force, every gesture indicative of the keen delight of the ardent 
investigator. His luminous personality welded all the elements 
into a wonderful whole. 

His writing and speaking and teaching were but a part of 
Voorsanger's life, important indeed, but only a part. It was 
as a publicist of the first order of dvic and moral standing that 
he played a never-to-be-forgotten rdle in the life of San Fran- 
dsco, both within the Jewish commimity and without. It was 
his devotion to this exacting ideal of service that hastened his 
untimely end. When fire and earthquake had laid low the 
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dty of his love, he realized, as did many others of his fellow 
dtizenSy that heroic effort alone could bring order out of chaos 
and master the situation. HI, even more than he knew, he 
threw himself into the midst of the work of rehabilitation with 
such energy as to drain his vitality to its limit. It was only 
when he saw his darling congr^ation once more properly 
housed and its normal activities resumed that he allowed him- 
self his well-earned rest. This was typical of the service which 
he had given for weQ-nigh a quarter of a century. Local Jew- 
ish life for that period, its institutions, and its ideals, can be 
best presented and best understood from an intimate knowl- 
edge of his big soul and noble heart. The Federation of Jewish 
Charities came into reality too late for his mortal satisfaction; 
but the fact that it is can be attributed to his energetic advo- 
cacy more thanto any other one man. 

Voorsanger's career in America was splendid. From the 
very beginning, in Philadelphia, he demonstrated his ability 
and his worth as a rabbi and as a man. Thoroughness and 
zeal marked his every step. Providence, Washington, Hous- 
ton were but stepping-stones — at every point he left the indeli- 
ble mark of his personality — ^to the post which he was to fill 
with such satisfaction to himself and such blessing to his peo- 
ple. When Emanu-£1 of San Francisco called him as assistant 
to the beloved Elkan Cohn, he was well prepared to do his 
destined work. The apprentice years were passed. Before 
him lay the best years of his manhood, with their rich promise. 
His indefatigable zeal made him a place in the conmiunity at 
once, and a lasting one, too. His relations with his predecessor 
were ideal. To the very end he cherished the highest regard, 
love, and affection for the venerable Elkan Cohn. 

Under his vigorous ministrations and with God's blessing 
Voorsanger had the satisfaction of seeing Congregation Emanu- 
El grow from strength to strength and take a still larger place 
among the leading congregations in American Jewry. His 
influence covered the entire coast, and wherever he went he was 
welcomed with joy and listened to with warmest admiration. 
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In the councils of American Israel his voice was often heard 
and frequently heeded, though not so frequently as we feel his 
merits deserved. 

Only those who knew him best can appreciate all that he 
was, the greatness of his mind, the nobility of his heart, the 
strength of his soul. Over his personal relations we draw the 
veU, for we know that could his voice now be heard he woidd 
forbid any mention of those innumerable occasions on which he 
showed himself the most loving and generous of humans. 

To share with the world and with the futiure something — 
though it be but little — of what he was in his lifetime to those 
who knew and loved him, has been the single-hearted ideal of 
those who have prepared this selection, all too small, from his 
sermons and addresses. The task was not easy in view of the 
fact that a great amount of material of unusual excellence was 
placed at their disposaL 

The gift of Jacob Voorsanger to American Jewry, and to San 
Francisco in particular, was an act of Divine Grace which was 
and which will continue to be a blessing to his generation and 
to those who come after whose good fortune it is to reap the 
rich harvest of his life's work. 

June I, 1913. Martin A. Meyer. 
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GOD, THE TORAH, AND ISRAEL 

AN ANNIVERSARY SERMON (1902) 

Psalm cxix.. Verse i 
L 

The one hundred and nineteenth psahn belongs to a group 
of compositions the historical value of which has not yet been 
fully determined. Their didactic character permits an inter- 
esting speculation regarding the period of their publication, a 
time of high standards and of great demands upon the intel- 
lectual energies of Israel. 

Incorporated in the book of the PsalmSi the Psalter, tradi- 
tionally attributed to David and his staff of poets and musi- 
cians, we do not affront the verities of history nor the spirit of 
religion if we consider that this group of didactic poems belongs 
to a much later date than the heroic period when the natural 
forces that make a nation b^an first to operate upon the 
Hebrew dans and tribesmen. For these psalms predicate a 
nation organized; that is to say, a nation long since endowed 
with the energies that make for righteousness as well as 
power. 

A union of dans is but the prelude to the drama of national 
life, the latter signif)ring a imity and homogendty that them- 
selves surest common intertets and purposes. The spiritual 
unity of Israel, which concerns us more than its one-time polit- 
ical unity, becomes a pronounced fact when educational forces 
are introduced to weld the tribes into a people of God. What- 
ever the exact period, it represents the turning point in the 
destiny of Israel. The political minority becomes the spiritual 
force. The sword is threatened with a destiny not that of 
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blood and carnage. The ploughshare and the pen are to be 
the mighty mstniments of r^eneration. Might is to be en- 
dowed with a new meaning. Virtue, once meaning the virility 
of the strong and brave, and the attribute of conquest, is to 
stand for moral righteousness. 

This is the marvel of Jewish history — ^that this aggregation 
of dans, welded into a small nation by force of conquest, insig- 
nificant alongside of the political empires of the East and West, 
shattered and scattered by political exigencies, held in contempt 
by governors and tribute-collectors — ^the marvel is, that this 
nationality becomes welded into a spiritual and educational 
force, outliving its opponents and detractcMrs, an impelling and 
compelling force for all time to come. 

Greater than the throne of Solomon is the footstool, which 
is the Jew's pulpit in which to preach to the world. Greater is 
the sermon of peace he breathes from the foliage of the Torah 
than the poetry of war that glitters in the sunlit spears of allied 
armies. Mightier is the pen of the ready scribe than the sword 
of conquest. Palestine is the sacred soil that cradled the ideal. 
A people of God to be guided by the Torah of God. A tribe 
converted into a group of missionaries, led by a flaming stand- 
ard, in the folds of which is inscribed the name of no earthly 
potentate. A nation whose constitution shall be righteous- 
ness, a people that shall conquer for peace and not for war. 
Wondrous ideal, magnificent conception, springing from the 
crudities of the barbarous life of bygone ages! 

Yet, the error of multitudes is that they hold this ideal to 
be the mere effervescence of poets. The practical aspect of 
Jewish ideality is — education. Prophets and rabbis held the 
ideal capable of realization in future dsLys, but not without 
human effort to raise society to a capacity to behold it in the 
distance. For the ideal is beyond the highest mountain tops 
in the douds that hide it from the groveling multitude down 
in the deepest valleys. To behold the ideal, one must ascend, 
along the steep mountain sides, toward the highest hdghts. 
Mental and intellectual inertia, even in the midst of material 
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piosperityy produces no ideals. Down bebw there may be 
peace, the peace of sleep and indolencei but the true life — aye, 
the hope of righteousness— -is among those who bestir them- 
sdvesy who struggle to greet the rising sun on the mountain 
tops. That struggle is the glory of Jewish history and ideality. 
When the Ark of the Covenant was brought along through the 
desert, its leader through the night season was a pillar of fire. 
Forced marches for the active hosts that travel toward Sinai, 
death in the wilderness for those whose ambition is the gorging 
fleshpots of Egypt Israel continues to preach the ideal, but 
knows its worthlessness without the practical element of prep- 
aration. The Torah, therefore, is both the ideal and the 
preparation. It b Sinai and the fiery torch that leads to it. 
Israel without its Torah may have peace and progress, an 
external apparatus for a prosperity identical with generous 
living, luxurious surroundings, sodal station; but that is not 
the Israel of the ideal, that is not the congregation of the nD^an 
Tn> whose ideals are to be realized throuj^ the force of the 
Torah. 

We can already see to what a study of this psalm would lead. 
It would show us the existence of a force to weld the people of 
Israel into a struggling mass of pilgrims toward God, perchance, 
in the doing, disturbing common notions of peace, creating the 
unrest of the late night just before the dawn, and being a wit- 
ness of the awakening of earth, when all creation sings its tribute 
of thanks to the Creator. 

This psalm is a glorification of the Torah, an apostrophe of 
its wondrous power to bring man near the ideal — a song of 
consecration to the mission of man to his brother man. This 
poet sings of the Torah as of the highest good on earth. Re- 
member, he does not mean yon scroll, secreted until exposed 
for its weekly apportionment; he means God's Torah, the 
Teaching, the living form, the active agent, by which man may 
know, and do, and obey— by which man may understand the 
forces of betterment, the ways of true progress, the knowledge 
of righteousness. These are the conditions of national educa- 
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tion that must accompany the more material conditions; the 
materiality becomes a standard of debasement beneath which 
man will travel away from God. 

There were men in Israel like this poet — ^many men — ^who 
looked into the question of education from its spiritual point 
of view. It is a notion, still popular, that in the flush and flux 
of material conditions no stemming tide should make its appear- 
ance. It is said, therefore, that religion is retrogressive. I 
must be permitted to show you to-day the error of this con- 
ception, and the wisdom of giving the Torah in oiu: modem 
life the high position the poet assigns to it. For we are in 
danger of losing our ideals, and if they become completely lost 
to us our heritage wiU pass away. God forbid that this should 
be the reward of our latter-day prosperity! 

n. 

''Blessed are they whose ways are perfect, who walk in the 
Torah of God." So begins this remarkable psalm, with its 
alphabetical section, each one an appeal for that Righteousness 
that identifies man with God. 

The word TamifHy used in the text, denotes a life consonant 
with the highest conceptions of virtue. God's mandate to 
Abraham is: ''Walk ye before me and be perfect" Dnsn (Genesis, 
17 : i). Moses uses the same expression: "perfect (D^DH) shall 
ye be with the Lord your God" (Deut. 18 : 13). Medrash 
{Skoher Tobh to Psalm 119) indicates that the application of 
the word to both God and man establishes the purpose of per- 
fection in man's life; hence, to use its own words D^n n^^n DK 
yrhn 'n OV nnw nn "if ye are perfect, then ye are with the Lord 
your God." Because, continues the expounder, the word is 
used in connection with God. He, too, is called perfect, for it 
is written l^^fi D^n *vivn, "the Rock, perfect is his works for 
all his ways are just" (Deut. 32 : 4); and the Torah is called 
perfect, as it is written Ttcn^Ti n niV)* "the Law of the Lord 
is perfect" (Psalm 19 : 8), hence we have the word Tamim 
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in its threefold application to God, to the law, and to Israel, 
establishing an identity of the three, wherein lies the key to 
the ideal life. 

God, the Torah, and Israel constitute the threefold factors 
by which the salvation of the world will be accomplished. God, 
the Inspiration, Israel, His agent, the Torah, the sanctified 
credentials that contain the warrant of the holy mission. 

Here, too, we have the conditions of the spiritual regime. 1 
God is the King; Israel His people; the Torah the constitu- I 
tion whence proceeds the rule of life and action. And it is 
upon the basis of this ex^esis, my brethren, that we must 
proceed oiu: inquiry into the validity of religion and the fitness 
of the Torah as instruments of r^eneration, as factors to pre- 
serve for us the spiritual inheritance we hope to leave unto 
posterity. 

Let us first endeavor to place before oiu: mental view the 
position of religion in society. Siurely, we can not content 
ourselves with narrow definitions. Relipion is far more than 
worship hallowed by tradition or the sentiments of loyalty and 
obedience to God with which man is always imbued; in its 
widest sense it is the recognition of the divine existence opera- 
ting in the government and conduct of man. Religion is the 
active and public as well as private demonstration of the good 
that is in man; the certain evidence that he is constantly in 
touch with the divine forces that have made him man. It is, 
therefore, an agency as well as a condition; it holds the forces 
of moral growth as well*as the capacity to demonstrate them. 
To say that this agency and this condition do not exist is to 
deny man's tendency to attain to higher aims and aspirations 
than those that hedge around his material existence. And yet 
how few, even when living in a material atmosphere, are ready 
to deny this great fact! 

Science admits the growth of man; art proclaims itself his 
teacher, and the function of teaching surely tends to growth; 
in the latest theories regarding the birth of man we confront 
the fact now fully admitted that his physical existence involves 
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processes of growth that gradually remove him further from 
his lowly condition, 

NoW| why this reluctance to admit the legitimacy of the 
functions of religion toward this same virtuous consumma- 
tion? In point of fact it is religion that stimulates moral 
growth. There is no other function toward so great an end. 
Let the sciences claim the mission, let art demand its preroga- 
tivesi yet both science and art would move in purely material 
environments were it not for the uplifting powers of religion. 
^ For say what you will, neither science nor art concerns it- 
self with those processes of refining man's emotions, without 
which his life would be barren of all spiritual happiness. For 
where is the harmony of existence taught as effectively as in 
religion? What is that harmony? Merely a pladd content 
with things that are? — or a satisfaction of comprehending the 
processes of nature? — or a pleasiure in the reproduction of form? 
— or a philosophical shrugging of the shoulders because reason 
can not find the wherefore of all things or the solution to all 
problems? 

The greatest harmony of existence is the balancing of vice 
against virtue, the consonance of reason with emotion, the 
touch of God upon the heart of man. That harmony comes 
from religion, from a contemplation of the divine in man; 
from a conviction that earth and its denizens are fashioned by 
no mere agency that in its inevitable operation is not subject 
to a Will that remains supreme over the reasonable wiU of man! 

Translate these thoughts into the life and the activities of 
man and you will find that his conduct, not his law, brings 
the greatest blessing to society; his goodness, not his science, 
produces the greatest peace of the world. Surely, we need not 
detract from the e£ficacy of any agency by which the world's 
peace can be accomplished, but neither must we permit the 
defamation of religion as if the latter were but a faucet, lock- 
ing or unlocking the wells of emotion, without the power to 
overflow the barren sands of human sentiment and convert 
them into fruitful soils which, when well cultivated, give forth 
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tlie flowers of Faith and Hope and Love and Peace, and every 
other variety that blesses the human heart 

Is there no room for such religion in this wide world? Think 
you that the advancement of the sciences has relegated its 
blessed functions to the lumber-room? Hug no such delusion 
to your breast. The facts will dissipate the delusion. The 
facts, if fully stated, would prove the greater advance of re- 
ligion in these latter days. You may be convinced of this 
truth. It pleases many of you to be assured only of one side 
of the question. It pleases you to learn that science produces 
skepticism and that analysis tends to unsettle religious con- 
victions. Though that is not always true, what justifies a 
sweeping conclusion that religion is on the wane; or that it 
has no future? 

To admit that religion was dying would mean the possibility 
of man finding his true lu^piness in a purely material atmos- 
phere without the elevating motives that religion suggests. 
If you can conceive such a state, you might seardi into history 
to ascertain whether man without God, a people without relig- 
ion, a world without goodness have at any time been able to 
secure a permanent existence. 

To Israel belongs the glory of having fostered this ideal of 
religion. There is the same relationship between the old forms 
of faith and religion as there is between the old-time crude 
forms of truth and science. Reason grows, and groping finds 
the light. Religion grows, and climbing discovers God ap- 
proaching man. Israel has formulated this fact. Out of its 
own crude conceptions came forth the truth. Out of its many 
gods came God. Out of its misconceptions of life came virtue. 
Out of its untrammelled and unbridled passions came discipline. 

The beginning of wisdom, for the Jew, was the finding of a 
way toward a life approved of deity, a life with the touch of 
God in it. That is the Sinaitic evolution. That is revelation 
adapted to the life of man. This constmmiation exceeds in 
the power of its blessing the strength of twenty commonwealths. 
It has made the inunortality of Israel. King and priest. 
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prophet and scribe, constitute titles identified with temporal 
existence; above all of them is the good man, whose perfect way 
is the last evolution of human conduct. 

Goodness is the greatest happiness. It lives longest. It 
survives everything on earth. That is the Jewish concq>tion 
of the struggle between the material and the spiritual. The 
teaching force of Israel lies in the postulate that the material 
alone is an inadequate soiurce of happiness. That is the key 
ta all Jewish teaching; it is the source of the discipline by whidi 
this people became moulded to the mission of truth. You must 
read that fact in the Torah, in the literature of the prophets; 
in the sublime ethics of the Proverbs; in the protestations of 
Job, in every line of that sacred literature whose unique exist- 
ence, whose imiversal recognition, is purely owing to this fact, 
that it demands recognition for the ideals of religion as only 
competent to teach man that his existence reaches far beyond 
the material. To what end? To the end of teaching him that 
there is a hope for mankind, a life of latter days, a motive for 
existence; to the end of teaching him that he is justified in 
dragging himself away from the herds that have no to-morrow. 
To what end? To the end of killing the despairing thought 
that the end of life is death; that man has no future; that God 
is no foct, is not the greatest fact; and to dissipate the unrea- 
son of a life without aim, without a goal, without a hope, with- 
out a destiny! Ah, what glorious possibilities of happiness 
were created for man when Israel's religion changed his des- 
tiny to that of an immortal son of God! 



m. 



Dear brethren, these considerations would lose much of their 
merit if we did not apply them to ourselves. We are involved 
in the full tide of modem activity. There have been few times 
when the dangers of materialism were so besetting. We need, 
more than ever, a recognition of the saving powers of religion. 
We need, more than ever, building up a congregation of the 
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"perfect" who walk in the Torah of God. We need, more than 
ever, to understand the futility of every advantage of wealth, 
power, or station, if these be not hallowed by the goodness of 
our lives and the virtue of our ways. 

This is the situation: Out of the emigrating masses of two 
generations ago have come forth homogeneous conmiunities of 
Jewish men and women, to whom the traditions of Israel, the 
mission of their people, the truth and hope of their faith, should 
be made as real, as full, as they were to their progenitors. 
American Israel dare not be isolated. The prosperity of our 
people should not endanger their religion. The education of 
our children should not mean a corresponding ignorance of the 
elements that strengthen Jewish faith and practice. 

If you assassinate ideality, whether in Poland or America, 
you destroy the h<^ of the future. That ideality can be 
crushed by either adversity or prosperity. Both contain the 
dangerous tendency of eliminating from life the brave struggle 
for better conditions. 

We say, God pity the hopeless; but is no pity due those who 
believe, in the full satisfaction of material wants, that all their 
hopes are realized? Some of omr prophets, aforetime, strug- 
gled with the desolation of a despairing people; others, again, 
battled with the indolence of the rich who had all their mate- 
rial wants satisfied. It may be a glorious cause — ^this proph- 
esying to the poor and lowly that they shall be raised; but is 
it not an unhappy experience to be compelled to threaten the 
high in station that the time may come when they shall be 
ground in the dust? 

How is it with us in America? Yonder are thousands who 
need the stimulating words of consoling prophecy; but here 
are also thousands who need the correcting influence of proph- 
ecy, that shall boldly tell them: You dare not persist in yoiu: 
course; you dare not treat religion as an imholy, a superfluous 
thing; you dare not withdraw yourselves and yoiu: children 
from the duties yomr birth and blood, your education and posi- 
tion impose upon you! 
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To poor and rich we need to assert with all the power in us 
that religion must remain the greatest instrument of educa- 
tion and conduct. To poor and rich alike we must assert the 
great need of helping dl the agencies by which our faith can 
maintain its influence. 

We need a congr^ation of the perfect; we need a home for 
the Torah; we need God. We must remove the reproach that 
omr prosperity has crushed oiu: ideality. We have struggled 
for prosperity, for station, for citizenship, now let us struggle 
for God, for religion, and for the Torah. 

America must become their new home, as it has become ours. 
The word of God, the instrument of regeneration, must here 
find its abiding resting-place. Glorious have been the tents 
in which it erstwhile dwelt. Mere words would dissipate in 
the air were there no hearts and minds to which to speak them. 
Ah, who can recall in a sentence the glory of the struggle by 
which the Torah was made a living part of Israel! Who can 
redte with glib tongue the majesty of schools, from which armies 
of disciples went forth to hallow the Word unto Israel and 
mankind I 

In every country and dime Israel has kept the faith and 
nursed the Torah, standard of the living God. From Jerusa- 
lem, from Janmia, from Sura, from Tiberias, from Pumbeditha, 
and Nahardea, from the schools of Africa and Spain and France, 
in the succeeding centuries of God's time, went forth illumi- 
nated teachers to a people willing and eager to do, to obey, to 
learn, to remain strong in the faith of centiuies, to witness 
unto the world that Israel, though it can and must change its 
language, its forms, its habits, does not change in this: That 
it upholds the Torah as the source of conduct, the well-spring 
of truth, that it remains faithful to the inspiration that moves 
it from time to time to bring to the world its ideals of peace 
and love and hope, through the indestructible wisdom of the 
ages! 

But we must give this glorious tradition its personal appli- 
cation. That mission of Israel must be owr mission. The 
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knowledge by which man is saved must be our. knowledge. The 
truth by which man lives and moves must be our truth. The 
Torah which is Israel's great standard must be our standard. 
The duty to teach and to learn must be our duty. The con* 
duct that shall witness God unto man must be our conduct. 
The ideals that bring to man the sense of his position and the 
dignity of his life must be our ideals. Will you bear this in 
mind? 

After all, would not this preaching of the ideals of Israel be 
mere vapor if we do not perceive the fact that naught can be 
accomplished for the world's good unless we accomplish a frac- 
tion of it? This, then, is my word to you to-day. Accept 
your share in the mission of yoiu: people. Be neither backward 
nor indolent in the doing of your work. Do not deceive your- 
selves uito the belief that the duty of others is not your duty. 

Brave struggles are made in America to make its soil a hal* 
lowed home for the Torah. Noble efforts are being made to 
induct the youth of Israel in the ways of truth and the path of 
duty. The reproach is rolling away from us that we are ignor- 
ant. We understand now to make our religion an instrument 
of education, to fit it into the lives of our children. We are 
struggling toward the ideal. Will you not do your duty? Will 
you not try to understand that your position as one of the great 
congregations in Israel justifies your brethren's hope that you 
will do yomr share in creating a permanent home for the Torah, 
in endowing it with your means, in blessing it with your energies? 

These sixteen years have I labored for you and with you. 
It is half of the time of a generation. Much reason that I have 
to thank God for the blessings that have come to me, I am 
sometimes moved by a spirit of uncertainty whether my work 
has prospered in all directions. I must specially plead with 
you for this, that you will not continue to isolate yourselves 
from your brethren. The homes of the Torah, in Cincinnati 
and New York, need your support because you are able to give 
it. Every institution of learning, my own Semitic Depart- 
ment in the University, the CouncDs, the Sisterhoods, and 
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Sabbath Schoob, every agency that tends to help men, women, 
and children to a better understanding of the purposes of life 
and the aims of faith should receive your encouragement and 
your assistance. 

To-day I plead with you, beloved, to let me direct you in 
these matters. Do not look with an eye of unconcern iqx)n 
education. Begin with yourselves. Let your homes be the 
kindergartens of religion. Help and maintain the schook. 
Support the universities. The Torah is an heirloom well worth 
preserving. Let £manu-£l of San Francisco be among the 
communities who treasure it, who support it. Be you, my 
brethren, the foster-fathers of its great truths. Be you among 
those who send the Torah into the world to bless aU mankind. 
And the work of your righteousness shall be peace. And 
you shall be the congr^;ation of the perfect, who shall walk 
in God's law. And this shall be your blessing: God's word 
and God's spirit shall not pass from you, nor from the mouth 
of your children, nor from the mouth of your children's chil- 
dren, from henceforth and forever. And over the portals of 
your synagogues and the thresholds of your homes shall be 
written O'vn, ''Blessed are the perfect ones who walk in the 
law of the Lord." Amen. 
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A FRIDAY EVENING LECTUI^ 

The myth of the Wandering Jew remains until this day an 
attractive theme of study. Like the wanderer himself, it does 
not fade in the recesses of human memory. It fascinates the 
poety who weaves the flowers of his art around it. It never 
grows old, since its theme appears endowed with perennial life. 
One of the favorite personages of folk-lore, whether in France, 
in Spain, in Russia, or in the arctic countries, the popular 
consciousness of every nation has, at one time or other, dis- 
covered the tracks of the lonely wanderer, who does not always 
shun his fellows, but whose extreme melancholy makes him 
as undesirable in the tavern as by the domestic hearth. 

Never an unlovable personage, always the object of extreme 
compassion, he appears like one of the cursed of Roman m3rth- 
ology, cursed to carry a burden from which he shall never be 
relieved, seeking a rest he shall never attain; condemned to 
think, to have a memory, an ever-present imagination, that 
afflicts his sleep and brings the distorted images of his crime 
before his ever-accusing consciousness. He is doomed to a 
punishment than which we can conceive nothing more cruel or 
refined. Murder is alwa3rs expiated in death; this man who 
has committed no murder is to live forever. 

What means to live forever? To see one's contemporaries 
pass away one by one; to survive the experience of one's own 
time; to become stranger to the thoughts and acts of future 
generations, to remain alone, the only unchanged and unchang- 
ing factor in a world that changes from moment to moment — 
the only one exempt from the laws that God has made to govern 
mind and matter. God has set him aside and forgotten him. 
The changing years find him ever the same; every hundred 

13 
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years or so he falls asleep to arise a new man, that is, his youth 
renewed, his bones knit together again, his sinews strength- 
ened, his heels trained to trace or retrace his endless journeys; 
yet his memory always the same, and on it graven in inextin- 
guishable characters the crime that sent him, Cain's first and 
last descendant, to rove o'er the earth until time shall be no 
more. 

Everything and everybody pass him by. To consummate 
the curse, no evil must attach to him. The ills of human flesh 
never reach him. Destruction and death say to him. We know 
thee not. Whatever is beneficent in rest, in death, in annihila- 
tion, is not for him. If he could purchase a moment of Nir- 
vana with a million worlds; if he could yield the staff of empire 
to one who would touch his head and cause him to forget — ^he 
would utterly fail. He is doomed to live; life the glorious, the 
beautiful, the beneficent, is to him the most hideous thing on 
earth, for it is never-ending— no swan-song shall this wanderer 
ever hear to tell him in tender strains that God will kiss his 
eyelids and death will come at last. 

All the forces of nature, all the unerring aims of destiny, have 
been enlisted to forget and ignore him. If plague decimates 
men, he, walking in the midst of the dying, must come forth 
unscathed. If he be in the track of the whirlwind that up- 
roots the tallest giants of the forest, it must carry him to a safe 
place, away from harm. If he be near the battlefield, no stray 
arrow must reach, no accidental bullet wound him. If he be 
in the thick of the fn^^e, sword blows must fall upon his skin 
as if it were a coat of Florentine mail. If he be on the mountain, 
and the snow slides destroy villages and their creatures, he 
alone must be saved. Neither the operation of law nor the 
vicissitude of accident shall have concern with him. All shall 
pass away; he mvist live forever. 

He saw the Roman cohorts conquered at last by the one 
power that never quailed before the insolent screech of their 
eagles — ^Death; he came in the wake of the barbarians of the 
north to swarm o'er the valleys of Italy and reach out to Spain 
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and Africa; he saw new nations founded and sat by the cradle 
of new langiiages; he heard the fanfares of the great armies 
that did battle on the frontier line between the Old and the 
New; he saw the Caesars carried to their tombs and the Merov- 
ingians pass on to oblivion; he followed the armies of the 
Crusaders, and came back again to see Europe wake up to 
new ideals and a greater culture; he followed the high roads 
of every country, from arctic to antarctic, from east sea to 
west sea, to find that the whole world knew and knew of him; 
to find that nature had posted her sentinels to order him to pass 
on, never to rest, never to forget, never to die, always the same 
in the midst of convulsion, the silent, gloomy witness of an 
arrogant declaration that there are some things man will never 
forgive, the victim of an abhorrent theological statement that 
there are things God never forgives. To quote the strong 
words of Lenau: 



II 



Nur einem ist, ob schweigend oder sturmend 
Die Welt stats einerlei und stets zuwider, 
Denn rastlos musz er wandem auf und nieder 
Jahrtausendhoch die Todeswunsche turmend. 
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And in the perversity of its resentment religious hatred has dis- 
covered nothing whereon to feed itself as this myth of the 
wanderer, whose fate is the fate of no other creature on earth I 

Where was the birthplace of this interesting myiiif which, 
far less in the Jewish consciousness than that of the world with- 
out, has, in its outlines, become the type of a wandering Israel? 
Certainly not in Palestine. The theological cast of the myth 
is a bit of Christology, an exegetical explanation of an old sun- 
myth. 

This ferocious verdict of the eternal wandering of a Jewish 
shoemaker of Jerusalem is the Christianized version of an old 
Saxon l^end of the wanderings of the sun-god. The Saxons, 
and the Germans, and English after them, had many such 
legends. The Norsemen, the Greeks, and Romans, and before 
them the Semites, in a hundred different aspects, typified the 
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sun-life in its influence upon earth. Sun-worship preceded the 
established religions, but much of the sun-cult has found its 
way in modem forms. 

It is unnecessary to look into the Biblical traditions for 
traces of it, else we might elaborate a number of incidents that, 
told and re-told as bits of folk-lore, were subsequently incor- 
porated as events in the national history. Nor would it be 
necessary to ascertain whether the great tragedy of Christian- 
ity with which this legend of the shoemaker becomes afterward 
connected is not itself a magnificent elaboration of the sun- 
myth; and on that account outside of the processes by which 
historical truth is determined. 

If I thought a history of stm-m3rths in religious worship a 
proper theme for popular discussion, I would here find my 
opportunity; but that is neither my intent nor purpose. Let 
this suffice: The sun, travelling from east to west, rising as a 
youth, and leaping like a hero through the heavens, is the most 
favorite subject of religious and popular poetry of andent 
times. Ancient Jewish poetry and folk-lore are no exception 
to the tendency of expressing sim-lif e and influence in vigorous 
types. Greece has its HercUles, ancient Babylonia its Nim- 
rod; and the Indo-Germans doubtless brought the elements 
of their m3^ology from their Asiatic homes. Myths are 
poems; concrete expressions that serve to fix ideas in the popu- 
lar mind. The confusion of myth with history lies in the 
popular imagination and gives rise to a multiplication, each 
version changing according to the local environments. 

The symbolization of the sun by a young man who forever 
traverses the earth, who is doomed to live forever, becomes 
aged, lies down, and awakes with new strength and to new 
consciousness, is really one of the old forms of the sun-myth, 
and it is only necessary to point to the legend of the Tann- 
h&user to prove its variation and multiplication in German 
folk-lore. 

You know the version of his story through Wagner's famous 
opera. Tannh&user is an andent knight, whose home is in 
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the Venusberg, pledged to all the Christian virtues. But sin- 
ful thoughts and appetites come to him, and to seek atonement 
he makes a pilgrimage to Rome to invoke the aid of Pope 
Urban IV. in securing pardon for his transgressions. The 
Pope, when the knight appears before him, has a barren stick 
in his hand, and harshly rebukes the petitioner with the assur- 
ance that not tmtil this stick shall begin to blossom will his 
sins be forgiven. The knight despondently returns to the 
Venusberg, but the stick begins to blossom on the third day, 
and the alarmed Pontiff sends for the knight, who has disap- 
peared forever. 

Graesse has sought to establish the identity of the knight, 
who wanders about till his sins are forgiven, with the Wander- 
ing Jew, who is doomed to go up and down the earth until a 
similar blessing comes to him; but whether he is successful or 
not, there can be no doubt that both these myths, as well as a 
number of others, are but local versions of one and the same 
fact; poetical representations of the sun's journey, colored with 
local incidents and thus made parts of the family history of 
communities. Hence we have the various versions of the myth 
up to the time of its Christianization, and this fact it is with 
which we are principally concerned. 

The Christianized version of the myth may be briefly told. 
It is not as andent as people imagine. It ob^s the same prin- 
ciple that in every other group of m3rths takes the latter out of 
their ancient frames, resets them in new frames of theological 
making, and turns the electric light of the church on them. 

This was the method, perhaps not a deliberate process, but 
none the less effective; possibly growing out of the gradually 
Christianized consciousness of the people, but eagerly appro- 
priated by the Christian exegetes to further the missionary 
proclivities which appear constitutional in the Christian polity. 

Just as many of the traditional elements of the Christian 
theogony derive their integrity principally from shrewd exe- 
getiod turns, that is to say, from their being foreshadowed in 
Old Testament quotations cleverly manipulated to appear as 
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the predicting messages of the advent of the founder of Chris- 
tianity and all the events and incidents grouped around his 
life, just so have the ecclesiastical exegetes of later times encour- 
aged the translation of national and popular myths into inci- 
dents fitting into the local and general culture of Christian 
life. 

The validity or naturalness of this process is not called into 
question. All religious culture has done the same thing. 
Absorption of pre-existing dements, localization of myths, 
adaptation of suggestions from paganism, are not merely a 
Christian tendency; it is a principle recognized in the most 
andent religious systems, and even the severe monotheism of 
Israel, in its evolutionary stages from pol3rtheism, through 
monolatry and its diverse aspects, has beea no stranger to this 
remarkable fact. It is, therefore, quite explicable that the very 
first Christianized version of the sim-m3rth, translated as the 
Ewiger Jude, should come through ecdesiastical sources. 

The first version of the story is told by an Armenian bishop, 
supposedly on a visit to England, who tells Matthew of Wen- 
dower, who chronides the conversation, that he was personally 
acquainted with Cartaphilus, a doorkeeper at the palace of 
Pontius Pilate; that this personage was still Hving (thirteenth 
century) under the baptismal name of Joseph; that he had 
confessed to the bishop having made an assault on Jesus while 
the latter accomplished his last journey to Golgotha; that he 
had conmiitted this crime in ignorance, repented of it, but had 
been condemned to live until the second advent, when his sin 
would be forgiven because of his long atonement. This ver- 
sion appears absolutely as the first identification of the Jew 
with the local m3rths of the sun-god. 

The Italian version, told by an astrologer, Guido Bonatti, 
the story of a John Buttadeus, who likewise is reported to have 
assaulted Jesus on his way to execution, contains the first trace 
of the exegetical process, by quoting, or rather perverting, in 
the verdict the words from the twenty-first chapter of John, 
"Tarry thou tin I come again." These words, by the way, do 
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not occur at all in the New Testament In the last chapter of 
John the question is of the threefold ordination of Simon bar 
Jonah (Peter) as the feeder of God's lambs, that is, as the shep- 
herd or head of the Church; then a mysterious allusion is made 
to a disciple who is about to betray Jesus, and Peter asks the 
question: ''Lord, what shall this man do?" To which Jesus 
gives answer: ''If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee? '' I must quote the ensuing verse in full Qohn 21 : 33), 
''Then went this saying abroad amcHig the brethren, that the 
disciple should not die; yet Jesus said not unto him. He shall 
not die; but if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?" 

Without looking into the meaning of these mysterious words, 
which, as you can readily imagine, are variously interpreted, I 
will only call attention to the fact that in applying these words 
"tarry thou till I come," to a fictitious personage, whether 
Cartaphilus, Buttadeus, or Ahasuerus, whether Pilate's door- 
keeper, the wanton Herodias, or the shoemaker Ahasuerus, 
who is supposed to have perpetrated this awful crime of inter- 
cepting Jesus on his last jornney to taunt him with insult or 
assault the helpless victim, Christological exegesis has deliber- 
ately torn these words out of their context to make them rep- 
resent a verdict they never intended; and such processes are by 
no means rare in Christology. But in the Italian version we 
note the ecclesiastical influence, an effort to seek confirmation 
from Scriptture for a supposed fact a knowledge of which the 
Chiu-ch was only too eager to disseminate at a time when, thanks 
to a rigid and fanatical ecdesiastidsm, ignorance and hatred 
of the Jew both very rapidly reached the climacteric point. 

The most popular and best known version of the legend of 
the Wandering Jew, the sad story of Ahasuer, the shoemaker 
of Jerusalem, is a German version scarcely three centuries old. 
According to this version, briefly retold, a young shoemaker 
named Ahasuer (a name that I think has never yet been given 
to a Jewish child, whether in ancient or modem times) lived 
in the street through which Jesus was to pass on his way to 
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execution. Standing in the doorway at the time, the proces- 
sion seemed for a moment to halt to permit Jesus a breathing 
spell; but the shoemaker, with violent words, refused him the 
rest and drove him on to his doom. Whereupon Jesus is sup- 
posed to have cursed him, that inasmuch the son of man was 
refused a moment's rest, his reviler should be doomed to have 
no rest forever, and the execution of the sentence began that 
moment. 

In that form the l^end, subsequent to its publication in 
i6o3, obtained the widest circulation, and gradually supplanted 
all other versions. In that form also it became the subject of 
literary treatment, particularly in more modem times. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Goethe left an epic 
fragment entitled ^'Der Ewige Jude," of which an outline in 
prose can be found in ^^Dichtung und Wahrheit," but the frag- 
ment itself is not published in all the editions of the poet's 
works; Julius Mosen's epic version, though old, is still thor- 
oughly readable, and Haushofer's magnificent drama, '^Der 
Ewige Jude," is an admirably artistic adaptation of the legend 
affording the reader moments of inspiration that suitably re- 
ward the poet's genius. 

But later authors have taken great liberties with the Wan- 
dering Jew, and some of them have been neither as just nor 
as kind to him as the poets, who treat the legend subjectively, 
absolutely without the prejudice or the bigotry that character- 
ize many of the prose writers. Of the latter ^'Salathiel, or the 
Wandering Jew," written by George Croly late in the eigh- 
teenth century, will be the subject of next Friday evening's 
discussion. 

Most people have read Eug^e Sue's ^'Juif Errant." It is 
difficult to say with exactness why the French author called his 
fascinating novel by that name. He treats of the Wandering 
Jew only in prologue and epilogue, makes him a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, often standing on elevations overlooking 
the earth and its seas, leaving traces behind him in the form of a 
cross, the imprint from the nails so formed on the soles of his 
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boots, and leaving also in his tracks the suggestion of unrest, 
plague, affliction, and pain. Wherever he has been seen trouble 
follows. This, by the way, is not the French idea of the Jew, 
who, in the village life of the interior, appears rather as a kindly 
disposed personage, a sort of lackey to Uie Virgin herself when 
she comes to bless aspiring young women with maternity. 

Sue's book is a violent denunciation of Jesuitism, and its sup- 
posed ambitions to dominate the world, and it is not very clear 
what the unfortunate wanderer has to do with that phase of 
human history. I have heretofore given the people my (pinion 
of Lew. Wallace's much-vaunted '' Prince of India." In this 
work one may find the fullest development of the t3^ification 
of Israel as the Wandering Jew, a question to the treatment of 
which I desire to devote the remainder of the time I have 
allotted to myself. 

From all I have hitherto said, it must be dear to you that, 
if the story of the Wandering Jew is now used by Jewish as 
well as Christian authors and lecturers as a sort of suggestion 
of the ceaseless, deathless activity of the people of Israel, that 
suggestion cannot boast to be of Jewish origin, beautiful and 
impressive a text as it may be. It is a Christian suggestion, 
this t3^ification, and in its growth we cannot discover the 
infusion of that kindness and righteousness that idealists are 
wont to identify with religion. 

The Christianized sun-myth, developed into a story of a Jew 
condemned to wander forever, lacks the element of human and 
divine justice. We could forgive the morbid character of its 
poetry; we certainly need not coniunent on its traits of un- 
naturalness, since we cannot enter into judgment with folk- 
lore; but we can emphasize a resentment of ecclesiastical prej- 
udice that places at the pivot of religion the suggestion of an 
eternal damnation on earth as well as an eternal punishment in 
all future. 

For this perversion of a popular myth this infusion of preju- 
dice into a typification, the Church is wholly responsible. How 
it was accomplished may not be very dear, but I have a theory 
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to submit which may be accepted or rejected for whatever it 
is worth. 

I reason this wise: First, the theological importance of the 
myths of the Christian theogony is naturally enhanced by the 
declaration of successive cotmdls that they are true and con- 
stitute the historical basis of Christianity. It is doubtful 
whether the myths themselves are as old as the Christian foun- 
dation. Tlie founder of the religion himself, a personage, pos- 
sibly involved in the political difficulties of his time, appears 
in the consciousness of his followers not so much a person as a 
type, then a divine type, crystallized in l^ends that represent 
the local coloring of myths indigenous to India and Egypt, but 
after their localization made concrete by Medrashic ex^esis, 
the principal rule of which is to find in the Old Testament an 
incident or a sentence that confirms, not the coloring, but the 
incorporated fact. 

Nothing, therefore, is stronger to illustrate the principle of 
typification than the story or the legend of Jesus himself, and 
this principle becomes ftmdamental in Christian culture. 
Wherever the cult appears, in Italy, in Germany, in the North 
or in the Iberian peninsula, everywhere its extreme elasticity 
enables it to gather strength from local poetry, which remains 
the same in spirit, but changes its language, not often its tem- 
perament, to become conducive to the propagation of the 
Gospel. 

We may justly say that Christianity absorbed by local relig- 
ion and local religion and culture absorbed by Christianity have 
together produced the factor that nowada3rs might be dom- 
inated Christian culture. Ecclesiastidsm helps along this 
natural and national tendency. In Israel the placing of an 
idol in the Temple of Jahveh brought about a revolution that, 
fully and completely, destroyed pagan influence; in Germany 
the substitution of the saints for the gods of Valhalla only 
proved the extreme adaptability of the natives to a changeable 
aspect of their cult. Let us apply this to the subject under 
discussion. 
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When Christianity became a factor with which pi^an cul* 
ture had to reckon dosely, that is to say, full four centuries 
after the date attributed to its birth by tradition and history, 
an astonishing spectacle could be witnessed. From that time 
on, the pagan cults drop one by one; in reality they assume 
the Christian guise, the outward garb remaining untouched 
for a long time by the humanizing influences that Christianity 
indubitably represented, for these it had inherited from its 
Jewish mother. But a compromise with pagan culture was 
un- Jewish. The Jew remained protestant and dissenter. 

Unloved and unhonored already because of his political dis- 
advantage, the permanent disavowal of the adequacy of Chris- 
tian culture made the Jew a suspected and condemned person- 
ality. He alone held out against Christianization, he and the 
son of Islam, who for a time came to join him in the protest, 
bringing a damascene sword as the terrific emblem of the cres- 
cent moon, but headed off by Charles Martd and driven back 
to the southern strongholds. Aye, that is the truth of history; 
the Jew held out against Christianization, but it was not very 
long, as centuries come and go, before he was called upon to 
expiate this transgression. The alliance of political power with 
Christianity was his undoing; and from that time on the church 
exercised the right of the strongest The Jew became a hunted 
and suspected creature. 

The myths of the Christian theogony became the facts of 
a living and progressive history; the crucifixion became a cor- 
ner-stone of the new faith, an essential in its scheme of salva- 
tion; theologically a necessity, humanly it was used to evoke 
the passions of a commimity inwhich the Jew was politically 
already an alien. 

Tlie church said that this myth of the crucifixion had been 
a living fact; and forgetful of its logical and essential position 
in the whole scheme, it fastened the crime upon the descend- 
ants of the Palestinians, who, in imitation of Biblical passages, 
should have said that the blood-guilt should be theirs and their 
children's. Here the t3^ification assumes completeness; the 
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Jew is a wanderer because the blood-guilt rests on his children's 
children. 

Oh, horrible perversion of truth — oh, dreadful interpretation 
of the teaching of mercyl The Jew a wanderer, that is true; 
but the Jew a doomed criminal, trailing a curse that hath no 
ending, shouldering a burden that knows no relief, what variety 
of heathen stories have not been drafted to meet the piuposes 
of race hatred, and political chicanery, and religious exdusive- 
nessl 

Thenceforward there is no doubt regarding the story. The 
Jew appears everywhere. Cartaphilus seen by the Bishop of 
Armenia, Ahasuer the shoemaker taunting Jesus in the streets 
of Jerusalem, Isaac Laquedem, who is known in the Belgian 
villages, all are henceforth the same type of a wanderer upon 
whom the church has laid its ban, and whose redemption is to 
come only when he becomes a traitor to his maternal faith. 

'Tis a sad story, this Christianized l^end, but in coming 
years it may change its aspect. For even religion has become 
more merciful and man knows better. Folk-lore is neither of 
to-day nor of yesterday, but of all times, and new myths and 
legends spring up in the popular consciousness; but this is 
true, that we may resent not only Eugene Sue's impossible 
type, but the types of the American Wallace, that Prince of 
India who becomes an assassin because his ideals are rejected. 

No one has as yet given us the true type of the Wandering 
Jew; the ambition to subserve the tendenz of Christianity en- 
dows the Jew with attributes of evil that reflect disgrace upon 
their authors. This must change. The Jew demands justice. 
He knows the story of Jesus better than the Christian, for he 
was an eye-witness. It is true God sent him away from his 
native base, but why? We will soon answer that question. 
Christianity must learn the true reason, or rather give nations 
the truth known to it; then it will gather strength from a 
teaching that shall be just and humane. No faith can stand 
otherwise. 



THE WOMAN WITH THE HOB 

{WUh Apologies to the Painter and Poet of ''The Man with the 

Hoe") 

A FSIDAY EVENING LECTUIIE 

We are all proud of our California poet, Edwin Markham, 
who has translated Millet's painting, ''The Man with the Hoe/' 
in such soul-moving language. The man with the hoe excites 
sympathy; he looks as if the aggregate injustice of the ages 
had fallen upon him, and the poet cries out for his relief and 
redemption. 

We can understand the poet; that ''brother of the ox" is 
scarcely an object-lesson to teach the harmonious progression 
of human nature. He is the outcome of social and industrial 
inequalities that conform but poorly to the ideals of social 
philosophers; he is the son of toil for whom there is no other 
destiny beneath the heavens than to bear his burden. His 
gnarled face shows that his nmid is bred to the yoke; no ambition 
is there, only the stolid dragging on of time, the natural pulsa- 
tion that makes man and beast equal. He represents man's 
stupendous sin against himself; the awful discrimination that 
inaugurated the b^innings of human power, classing the 
masters and the serfs into armies that since then have opposed 
each other with fratricidal hatred. 

This man excites our compassion — ^this man with the hoe — ^but 
whilst we compassionate, and follow the poet in his flights of 
passion, we must not f oiget that oying out against the condi- 
tions that produced him helps little towards determining the 
sodal facts that confront us. The man with the hoe is surely 
worthy of consideration; but the hoe itself, that insignia of his 
calling, deserves still greater attention. 

25 
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The evil of the slavery it represents is one of that kind of evils 
that fit in the structure of dvilization. Somebody must carry 
the hoe. If it be true that the earth should not be owned by a 
few masters, it is likewise true that the earth cannot produce her 
sustenance without the tillers of the soil. 

If it be true that the society of man needs no masters, it is 
also true that you will never be able to wipe out nature's classi- 
fications; she creates leaders and followers, if the terms master 
and serf be considered too harsh. 

Whatever objections we may have to the perpetuation of 
social lines that are the result of a purely artificial classification, 
we must enter upon war with nature herself if we would wholly 
obviate the law that governs and controls caste. 

The P3n:amids would not have been built without masses of 
slaves blindly following the commands of architects, whose 
illuminated minds conceived these gigantic structures. The 
greatest works of dvilization were achieved by master minds, 
the minds of masters, the wills of leaders, to whom the issuance 
of commands is as natural as it is for all the others to obey. 

If we must admit that the man with the hoe is a social calam- 
ity, the outcome of centuries of oppression, the offspring of the 
injustice of caste, that held him to be but the yoke-fellow of 
the ploughing ox, we must at the same time admit that labor 
is indispensable, essential; that it contains the prindple and 
method of progression, and that without it nothing in culture 
can be established. 

The nourishing earth depends on the plough, the gold miner 
on the pickaxe, the palaces of the rich were but designs from the 
architect's mind without the laborer, the mason, and the car- 
penter, and sdence itself is but ideas made tangible by the hands 
that forge type, manufacture paper and linen and bind books. 

The man with the hoe is the most absolutdy essential feature 
in sodal life, and the poet's lament is that, under the peculiar 
social conditions that environed him, toil has hitherto brutalized 
the toiler himself, while it has blessed and prospered all who 
were its receivers and beneficiaries. 
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The dignity of labor is not yet sufficiently recognized. If it 
were, the man with the hoe would be more respected, and they 
who benefit by his toil would design the means whereby his 
surroundings would be more in keeping with the essential 
character of his toil. It is peculiar that the hands that produce 
the world's bread or the world's comfort, scarred as they must 
be with many wounds, are so little venerated. It is because we 
do not reflect overmuch upon the processes by which our good 
gifts come to us. Our keen sense of enjoyment blunts the 
interrogatories that might well up into minds prone to 
inquiry. 

There is no sign on the bread of the wind and weather with 
which the husbandman has wrestled; nor upon the silk of the 
many processes of toil that have produced it; and a finished 
house tells little of the strong men who reared it upon its foun- 
dations. And yet, the purport of this evening's discussion is 
to direct sympathy into another direction. Tlie man slave is 
worthy of compassion; the woman slave is a disgrace to civil- 
ization. 

While socialism is deploring the unequal conditions to which 
labor is subjected, woman remains a slave all the world over. 
If the picture of the man with the hoe ezdtes the poet's imagi- 
nation, the picture of woman's brutalization should rouse his 
muse to the bitterest tongue-lashing it ever gave a complacent 
society. I have my own opinions of these matters, which, some 
other evening, I may be privileged to offer you. This dis- 
course is but a commentary on Markham's strong interpretation 
of "The Man with the Hoe." 

The poet antithetically presents us an ideal of manhood which, 
while exceedingly strong and beautiful, but ill conforms to the 
theories and facts of evolution. He offers the suggestion that 
this man of toil has become hopelessly brutalized by the in- 
equalities of society. 

His ideal of man is the religious ideal, or rather the traditional, 
which would be more correct; an ideal that presents man in the 
unknown ages as the perfect expression of a divine will, a 
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wondrous complement of physical and moral architecture, 
whose fall from divine heights was caused by sodal catastrophes 
in which the hand of God had but little interposition. 

I said, we will not to-night discuss this problem; still it is 
essential to know that the theory of human development can 
be studied from two aspects in order to determine their com- 
petency. The one theory is that of man falling from heaven to 
become what he is. The other is that of man as he is and what 
he is, endowed by divine grace and with the potency to gradu- 
ally ascend heavenward. 

In the one theory we can scarcely tmderstand the depths to 
which human nature has descended. They exceed in terror that 
depth seen by apocalyptic poets, whose vision conjures up the 
great battle between good and evil, and the final conquest of 
good. One wonders that a creature bom sinless and with the 
divine spark perfect in his breast can descend to such complete 
assimilation with the irrational creature world, to let instinct 
and desire run riot, and to subjugate the world to the rule of 
strength, when God is said to rule by love and justice. 

It can only be that the unforttmate contrasts presented im- 
memorially to the idealists suggested the golden era of man in 
the past, and therefore the possibility of its recurrence when 
the cyde of man's history should be completed. That is the 
tender socialism of the old prophets; one that may have its 
scientific flaws, but good enough to be tested by our present 
hopes and aspirations. 

God made man after his own image, wholly perfect; man will 
some time become again the perfect handiwork of his Creator. 
Between the beginning and the end every phenomenon that 
conforms not to the ideal is an evidence of struggle, and the 
idealist helps the development of the perfect conditions by just 
such criticisms as Markham's. 

It is a good working theory, this; but the scientific facts have 
not yet discovered the beginning of the cycle. They point to 
the upward struggle, but a struggle preceded by no fall. 

Since man existed he has been seeking the heavens, but it is 
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not yet proved that once upon a time he came thence, unless we 
understand the poetical imagery of his soul, being of God godly, 
having ''in trailing floods of light" entered his body. 

But even this beautiful metaphor can only be met by the 
facts of growth; in man's case, as in the case of all nature, we 
have no recurrent relapses; but always growth, that is to say, 
struggle; always the upward tendency, that is the ascent of 
man towards God. If this appears an endless process, let us not 
forget that it is not so much man's process as God's. Man has 
his stages of progress, but God's stages extend into eternity. 

The true history of man does not show any rdapse into pre- 
ceding stages of brutality; he rather emanates from his struggles 
and trials with greater endowment to face the future. He b^;an 
his struggles not in heaven but on earth; God did not cast him 
down on earth, for he was bom there. 

The story of his progress is the story of his upward struggle; 
he became man from having been but half a man, and the whole 
problem of society lies in the one fact that this struggling man 
has not yet become man, the perfect countertype of the divine 
within the envfronments of earth. That one fact alone explains 
the intricate problems of social life. It is the key to the in- 
equalities which rouse the poet's indignation while they baflSte 
the powers of social philosophers. 

If you take the social facts as they are, as they present them- 
selves, you are certain that the wrongs of man to man are yet 
nimoerous; but you are equally certain that humanity has 
become a better thing than it was wont to be, for it has struggled, 
and it has learned more of love than in former ages. 

The theory of evolution, as a working theory, presents us, 
therefore, a better opportimity for determining the conditions 
of the ''man with die hoe." He is still in the early stages, 
while others have travelled more rapidly. True, his own ascent 
could have been accelerated, for society has not been kind to 
him; but social science has learned better now, and his claims 
to better conditions are recognized. 

This recognition is one of the strong evidences of true progress. 
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and the sincere friends of humanity might wish that this recogni- 
tion might be as complete in the case of the woman with the hoe 
as in the case of the man with the hoe. She, in a far greater 
degree than he, carries the struggle on toward the future. She 
more than he, has suffered from man's imkindness to man. 
While the poet laments his fate, she struggles on ^'unhonored and 
unsung." While the man with the hoe denounces his slavery, 
she is a slave's slave; and an organized rebellion against op- 
pression gives her no rights that shall enable her to r^ain her 
estate. 

Let us be just at least; if the man is to be reclaimed, the 
woman must be first won back to her ideal state. Woman 
precedes man in nattire's scale; the wife and mother who are 
slaves will give birth to a race of slaves; if the woman with the 
hoe will again become a thing of beauty, the brutal law of man 
will disappear. 

There are some pictures of the ''woman with the hoe" that 
society should not behold without inquiries whether these are 
the women God touched with immortality. They are far more 
depressmg then the picture of the man. And the greatest 
wrong of all is that while he has found his poet, she is the 
victim of evils that are said to be necessary. This is the most 
vexatious chapter in human history, this chapter of woman 
toiling along without recognition from the forces engaged in 
helping the asc^it of man. 

I beg leave to present a few pictures, which need to be touched 
by the brush of Millet, and arouse the poet's muse so that 
society may at least consider. 

Have you ever seen a woman pulling a canal boat or, as they 
call it, a TrekschuUy along the banks of the canals and rivers of old 
Holland? That is a peculiar picture indeed, the traces of which 
are now becoming gradually effaced, I fancy, for no country in 
touch with modem ideas can long tolerate such a painting of 
human slavery. But I saw it when my years were few, and the 
stamp of it is still on my memory. Imagine a flatboat drifting 
on the shallow stream, hauled along from shore by the skij^r's 
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wife strai^>ed in a leather harness, to which is attached the rope 
that haiils the freight I Sometimes a horse did that work, more 
of ten the woman did the work of the horse. 

To see such a scene within a mile of one of the great centres of 
civilization is one of the curiosities of culture; one of the evidences 
that the track of civilization may leave the country on either 
side unexplored. Holland is no country to deny its woman the 
common rights of society or the honor due the sex. It is a 
nation of sturdy men, made courageous and brave by the 
perseverance and patriotism of their womankind; and in the 
domains of culture, in the middle ages already its students sat 
at the feet of learned women. Yet it used to be a coimtry of 
extremes; of great wealth, gathered in the course of sweeping 
the seas and conveying homeward the treasures of transoceanic 
countries, and of extreme poverty, the result of economic and 
natural conditions; and it is even now the home of a rich com- 
mercial bourgeoisie and of a peasantry that only in recent years 
b^an to be affected by the influences of the progressive condi- 
tions that prevail in the cities of the old commonwealth. 

When a woman is compelled to do the work of a horse, some 
facts are iiomediately patent. The husband, first of all, is 
surrounded by conditions that prevent his being a competent 
breadwinner; his industry affords insuf&dent support to the 
family; the returns for his labor are inadequate, the coimtry 
that tolerates the mode of communication that converts a 
woman into a mere horse-power has sources of poverty far more 
humiliating than the despoilment of natives in conquered terri- 
tories across the seas. Now this woman was not degraded; she 
was the mother of children who honored her; for the honoring 
of parents is a great commandment in Holland; yet neither the 
husband nor the children saw anything degrading in the wife and 
mother doing the work of a horse or a yoke of oxen. 

I cannot say whether the picttire is extinct. In my time, 
the woman, "stolid and stoned, a sister to the horse," hauled 
the flatboat along the banks of the muddy canals, and we 
thought it quite natural; it excited no interrogation, no inquiry 
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into the economic conditions that produced her. And that was 
in a stronghold of progress. 

Holland is one of the old centres of learning, art, science, 
industry, and literature. Its universities are among the old- 
est in Europe; its painters, of the ancient and modem schools, 
are known wherever art is cultivated; its ideals of liberty have 
stimulated Anglo-Saxon struggles to attain freedom; its wars for 
conscience have endured longer than those of any other nation; 
its S3rstem of education is diffuse, public, and comprehensive; its 
industries are varied, and yet this great little country, greatest 
among the smaller nations of the earth, once upon a time the 
mistress of the seas, even now renowned for her great masters of 
science as well as for her painters and her millionaires — this 
country has harbored the harnessed woman, who did the work 
of the horse hauling the canal boat along the stream's muddy 
paths. 

It proves the poverty of idealism in the face of grinding 
economic facts. Poetry and art cannot idealize realities. We 
all have otir ideals of womanhood, the picture of feminine per- 
fection that is the companion to that of the man. But the 
reality is often heartrending. Poverty is the educator of 
millions, and humanity has had as yet no time to reach them. 

I trust the whirl of time has swept that disgrace out of ex- 
istence; if it siurvives the disgrace lies not with the man or woman, 
nor is it so much disgrace as misfortune, for poverty makes her 
a slave and she becomes a horse to save her offspring from 
starvation. 

Even she dignifies labor. If her nature becomes brutalized, 
her mind stolid, and if her erstwhile comely face becomes lined 
with the burdens that made her a ''dread shape of humanity 
betrayed," the conditions of her life are alone responsible, and 
society owes her a duty it should discharge as soon as it becomes 
conscious thereof. 

We have enough poems to sing woman's beauty and glory. 
We have enough masters to present the ideals of womanhood, 
and enough of the education that, while it places man in an 
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attitude of reverence before wonuuiy does not sufficiently em- 
phasize that, in the curious windings of human destiny, man has 
inflicted ahnost irreparable wrongs upon the author of his being, 
up(m her to whom he is indebted for Ws nourishment, whose 
breast stood between him and starvation, from whose lips he 
received the first caress that soothed his savagery into humanity. 
To think that any time such a being could become a packhorsel 

Some years ago, passing through Germany on the OriefUalzugj 
I saw a sight that filled me with the utmost astonishment. It 
was nothing more nor less than that of a woman repairing the 
tracks of the railroad. The weather was inclement, the rain 
came down in sheets; but there were the forms of women, 
wrapped in ^^sou'westers," doing work that no woman in Amer- 
ica would be asked to do. Their faces, so far as they could 
be observed, presented the same suggestion of stolidity that one 
observes in all human beings irretrievably pledged to slavery. 
Faces without thought; faces without hope; hands pressing down 
the implements of toil with pendulum-like movement in which 
there was not even the flutter of energy. 

This is the treadmill of poverty; the visible evidence that the 
woman with the hoe has an appalling story to tell. 

I am told that in the Bavarian villages not infrequently the 
sight is witnessed of a farmer's cart coming into market to which 
are harnessed together a donkey — and a woman I The peculiar- 
ity of the picture may afford a moment's amusement; when that 
is dissipated we are filled with consternation. 

The slavery of women in many parts of the world exceeds that 
of man. His rebellion against oppressive labor conditions, that 
in the earlier years of society knocked the manhood out of him, 
left her a slave to her own family. From the ethical standpoint 
no degradation attaches to this female slave. She is between 
the upper and the nether millstone of poverty. The needs of 
her surroimdings demand the sacrifice, and the ideals of woman- 
hood depart weeping before such pictures of want and himger. 

Why must women do the rude labor of track-la3dng, hod- 
carrsdng, and half-a-dozen other menial vocations that require 
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more physical exertion than is usually commensurate with her 
frame? Are there not men enough in Germany? 

You may be able to answer this question by a reference to 
two facts. First, that Germany is an armed camp; a million 
of her young men are taken from the avenues of industry to 
leam the arts of war, and to lie in garrisons, awaiting the hour 
of marching on an enemy. The armed peace of Etirope, the 
unfortunate necessity of its nations to prepare in peace for war, 
that may be breaking out at any time, drives the bone and 
sinew of the country to the army; or rather, it is ordered there 
by a law that demands military service from every able-bodied 
man. 

Let this stand against our boast that our century is the 
greatest of all. It is indeed; but greatest not only in the achieve- 
ments of schools and colleges, and in the remarkable develop- 
ment of industry, but also in the evils that, unhi^pily, always 
appear as the shadows to otir great light-picttires. 

The world never yet saw such dreadful armaments. The 
conquerors of old never dreamed of such millions arrayed against 
each other. Even the overrunning hordes of Asia, fastening 
their hold on the European coimtries, and expanding into new 
nationalities, were not as niunerous as these civilized armies, 
which take the labor of every country, hold a mortgage on life, 
on youth, on industry, preempt the resotirces of the country, 
set the teeth of civilization on edge — and once again reduce 
women to the necessity of becoming yoke-fellows to beasts of 
burden, lest in the midst of grain fields they starve to 
deathl 

This track of which I spoke runs past the most populous 
cities of Germany, strongholds of science and art, exponents of 
a civilization that makes the German name honored and re- 
spected, seats of industry that receive the world's emissaries of 
commerce, centres of international trade whose huge smoke- 
stacks tell the wondrous tale of industrial achievement; and yet 
dose by is this "woman with the hoe," this track-layer, her 
figure bruised and worn, all out of shape with the toil of years 
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and the beating and battering of the elements* What redress 
has she against the bui'dens laid upon her? 

Those women in our country who scream out against the 
oppression of being controlled by legislation made by man, let 
them first look into such awful matters as these. 

And the second fact to be considered in connection with this 
German woman with the hoe is* that emigration drains the 
country of the youth left over after the army drafts are satisfied. 
Germany has even now more population than can be made 
comfortable within her territorial limits, hence the colonial 
policy of Bismarck gave direction to the natural trend, that 
qtdckly develops whenever nations grow too numerous. 

So the young men are in the army, or in the navy, or else 
abroad in the German colonies or everywhere else where the 
fine German stock helps to enrich the blood of new nationalities; 
but at home is the old woman, whose sacrifices are perhaps more 
eloquent testimony to the cost of civilization tlum the daring 
exploits of her sturdy sons in every point of the compass. They 
are bold pioneers, miners, explorers, sailors; they venture into 
the icefields of the north and the impassable forests of the 
tropical ranges; but the woman at home pa3rs the cost of their 
daring, and history passes her by as insignificant. And while, 
as the saying goes, they uphold the honor of their country's flag, 
the woman at the track pa3rs the awful tax of glory, an ex- 
ception in the midst of civilization, the victim of an economy 
that orders woman to do the slave labor while man shouts 
aloud the acclaim of his victories. 

We theorists say that man is created for work; that he must 
be the breadwinner, the supporter; and the woman's place is at 
home. Look at the theory and the reality. There are still 
more women than men that engage in daily toil. In many 
instances the returns of labor are so scant that it takes the 
combined efforts of man, woman, and children to make ends 
meet, and earn the loaf of bread without the resource of begging. 
The sweat-shops of London and New York tell this story. The 
woman with the hoe, pallid of cheek, bent of frame, her youth 
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gone out in the hum of the sewing-madiine, tells the same story 
as the track-layer. 

We are told that the women of the Esquimaux dry their 
husband's wet bearskins by the singular process of putting them 
on themselves and steaming the moisture out of them with the 
heat of thdr own bodies. This vicarious sacrifice is the hero- 
ism of affection, the servitude of love, an unselfishness that, if 
ignorant, is worthy a poet's theme. And yet the Esquimau 
is outside the pale of civilization. But this track-layer is in the 
very centre — and in her ear dins the music of a song that all's 
well according to God's plans and designsi 

In fact, the woman with the hoe, like her companion and 
supposed helpmate, is everywhere. These &cts, and others 
that can be contributed, are reminiscent of the old, old times 
when man was master and woman his slave. 

Before civilization a man purchased the woman who was to 
preside in his tent. She has not yet fully overcome the senti- 
ment that she is an inferior. Let the poet sing as he may; let 
polite society increase the pretty famous of idealizing the 
female sex; while sentiment holds these ideas valid, in many 
parts of the world, in every part of the world, certain conditions 
prevail, the ignoring of which falls upon woman alone. Ah, how 
we sing of her beauty, boast her charms, stimulate chivalry by 
toasting herl 

Now consider two facts. Go an3n¥here and ascertain wheth^ 
any people has done so much towards the elevation of woman 
as the people of Israel. Go an3n¥here and find whether she is 
held in hi^ber respect, whether the dignity and equality of her 
position is more recognized. And next, go anywhere and try 
to discoyier whether the opportunity exists as fully as here in 
our own land for women to make themselves the full equals of 
men. Nowhere are the schools open to them as here. Nowhere 
are they such competitors as breadwinners. 

Whatever that latter fact may mean from an economic stand- 
point, it means, from an ethical point of view, that the days of 
her slavery are over. She is a free agent. If no man provides 
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for her, she is free to provide for herself, to compete ^th him 
on a basis of equality. But, beyond the mere mention of these 
facts we shall not discuss them. 

It remains for me to call yotir attention to one other picture 
of the woman with the hoe. My object, as usual, is not the 
assumption of a pessimistic attitude, nor the love of crying out 
"something is rotten in the state of Denmark"; it is the necessity 
of presenting facts that contradict sentiment that impels me 
to this and similar presentations. For what boots sentiment if 
it be rooted in the fictions of existence? 

I assiune that our reverence for womanhood is well founded. 
We, the strong of nature, must yield them the toll of our affec- 
tion. Our mothers are the comer-stones of the commonwealth. 
The poorest mother in Germany who gives her sons to the state 
has a better right to national consideration than the ministry 
that determines war or peace. For, like that Achan of the 
Jewish tradition, she biiilds the wall of nati^mal glory with her 
ddiest and finishes the structure with her youngest. 

In our modem commonwealth the respect for womanhood, a 
consideration of her estate, position, and mission are qualities 
that no longer can be overlooked. She has a place in our midst 
as well defined as otir own. She has acquired responsibilities 
we cannot discharge; she has attained to vocations we find it 
diflicult to learn with equal degrees of efficiency. 

All that being tme, might it be amiss to call attention to some 
of the "women with the hoe" in America? If you wish to find 
her go to the ghetto of New York. Venture into the cotton 
fields of the South. The daughter of old Judaea and the daughter 
of the African are alike in this: that they must sacrifice them- 
selves to necessity, because the economic conditions are such 
that only the joint labors of the family can produce 
bread. 

I shall not cavil at this. Social science or political economy 
cannot be interrogated by mere expostulation. But I know this 
also to be a fact, that while no labor is degrading, either in man 
or woman, there are those who, by shunning the dradgery of 
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toil as unworthy, have made themselves such slaves as by whose 
side the man with the hoe is a king among men. 

There is one phase of the woman with the hoe that is the 
great intorogation of all moral science, the contradiction of all 
our cultore, and I have reason to believe that poverty more than 
depravity is responsible for her. 

I have seen sights in Chinatown enough to justify any oppo- 
sition to society's complacent admission that all's well, and that 
amendments to the social scheme are the visions of cranks. I 
can fed the terrible load society has to carry, if it will persist 
in closing its eyes to the phenomena that spring up, have already 
sprung up, dose at its gates, obstructing free passage, like 
noxious weeds that mar the beauty of otir social gaidens. 

Very few people really know what Chinatown is; very few are 
privileged, if it be a privilege to contract a very unhappy ex- 
perience, to explore its darkest alleys and penetrate the depths 
to which human nature can sink. You know the Chinatown 
that is a beehive of industry, a colony of toilers, who, but for 
their occasional spasms of anarchy, are no discredit to our 
community; who present the picture of a comer of the Orient 
removed to the edge of the Ocddent, and interest archsologists 
more than the casual visitor. But in reality Chinatown itself 
is a plague-spot, for in the midst of these toilers, in the heart of 
this industrious beehive, there are evils of which heretofore we 
had but a faint suggestion or believed them to be the exagger- 
ated accounts of sensational newspapers. Even now I shall not 
detail them, for these things are no proper theme for the pulpit, 
except in so far that it is the pulpit's duty to present facts with 
the inexorability of truth; yet we can but speak with bated 
breath of these things. 

If you wish to find the woman with the hoe go to Chinatown. 
Never mind the details now; she is there; and no sadder picture 
of human weakness and depravity has ever been wrought. 

And I am not even thinking of the unfortunate slave whose 
child life was spent in Tartary, and who has been carried across 
the seas to be immured in a cell, the property of a master who 
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has a mortgage on her earnings. This is still another chapter 
in sociology. 

But who would, or could, believe the statement that in that 
Oriental quarter of San Francisco there are women of the 
Caucasian race who are as much the slave of the Chinaman as 
their Tartar sisters? I dare not teU you what I have seen. 
Had Markham seen it his muse would have broken out in 
execration that morality is but one-eyed, and that she is blind 
to the awful degradation going on in a district that skirts the 
homes of a moral community with its schools and churches. 

I have seen that woman with the hoe in Chinatown, "a 
monstrous thing degraded and soul-quenched," and I have been 
appalled by the vision as Millet's picture can never impress me. 
For this man owns his soul, whatever there be left of it; this 
woman, soul and body, bears the deep scars of a lashed slave, 
and looks as if all the excesses of civilization centred in her. 

Mine is not the duty of inquiring who is responsible for this. 
But I think I have shown that woman still has a greater mission 
than contesting for the franchise. I still hold that this contest 
is but an incident in the greater warfare not yet fought out, the 
battle of woman for her position, and for the true relatk>nship 
that must bind her to man. 

If slavery is against the law of God, she must be no man's 
slave. The conditions that have produced her are radically 
wrong. And we, the men, are gradually waking up to these 
truths, and we are aroused to a sense of responsibility in hasten- 
ing the time when the woman with the hoe, crossing the bridge 
of sorrows, shall disappear forever and be henceforth as if she 
had never been. 



A IflRROR OF THE SBVBNTEBNTH CENTURT 

A FRIDAY EVENING LECTURE 



The American traveller to Europe and Asiatic countries can^ 
if he desires, visit institutions that perpetuate the history of 
past times in tangible forms. 

America is still comparatively too new to be as interesting 
to the archaeologist as to the geologist and naturalist. We have 
as yet no history to speak of, measured, of coiurse, by the vast 
volumes of classic and mediaeval accounts. Washington's 
tomb, one hundred years old, looks but the carving of yester- 
day, compared, for instance, to Sargon's Comer-stone, more 
than sixty-five centuries old. The relics of our War of Inde- 
pendence, marshalled by the old Liberty Bell, sacred s3rmbol 
of the birth of a new nation, look like the t03rs of young chil- 
dren alongside of the hoary antiquities dragged from classic 
graves to the museums of modem cities. 

To any one who knows, the otherwise inexplicable rubbish 
imbedded in the old valleys, or the old ruins along the classic 
riversides, are invested with historical consciousness. The 
Wall of Weeping means little to the sad pilgrims who recite their 
elegies in its shade; but the student can easily conjure up the 
magnificent proportions of . the Herodian temple. The Acrop- 
olis is but a mass of uninteresting mbbish, if one's historical 
knowledge is unable to reconstruct the ruins and set the pic- 
tures of classic life in their original frames. 

That is archaeology, the science of reading history in the ob- 
jects that have survived the dissolving processes of Time; in 
all that man's hand has made and touched, in the objects that 
have been with him and around him, while his life on earth 
endured. 

40 
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Is it necessary to read any chapter of that old life, not so 
much in the idealized accounts of the historian, as in the ruins 
that thus far have survived the total wreckage of the ages? 
I fancy that but a comparative few have any stomach for it* 
We do not care to rummage among tombstones. Life is too 
beautiful a thing to be forever contrasted with the gloomy 
shades of death, and the future is too bright to be always 
darkened with the failures of the past. Life is pleasant and 
man's blood warm and strong — ^why should the day's worry 
not be suf&dent unto the day itself? And yet that is a very 
unfair view of life. It is in reality the philosophy of him who 
is afraid of the future. 

It may take some moral cotirage to view our own destiny in 
the ruins of the past — and archeology is largely the teacher of 
Destiny — ^but that courage once acquired, we are happy to learn 
that out of Death springs forth the life of future generations. 
Old ruins are the raw material out of which the future con- 
structs its experience. 

We may receive ever so many expressions of life and beauty 
from Nature; but we gain experience and the knowledge of life 
from a quest after the complex operations of otir ancestors. 
They were like ourselves. The earth was old already when 
they were young. We are moulded as they were fashioned; 
our moral, mental, and political struggles are, somehow^ but 
the reflex actions of the life that most of us believe to have 
completely ebbed away. Therefore, to contradict this passive 
assumption, it is best to open occasionally the strong boxes 
of old-time experience. 

The ancient Jews, whose literary intuitions were sharpened 
by piety, destroyed no manuscripts, an3rthing that contained 
the name of Deity being deemed too holy to be condemned to 
dissolution; and the result of this literary piety is that the 
modem scholar is privileged to discover apooypha of the exist- 
ence of which he never dreamt, and which aid him in recon- 
structing the history of cultiure and intellectual progression, 
in both the domains of religion and science. 
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These cellars in the dties of the Orient, these synagogal 
vaults of presumed waste paper, how valuable they have be- 
come these latter days under the touch of schdars who know 
that the facts of ancient life are still embedded in the tombs 
of old, provided one knows how to read them? 

And all ardueological museums are such repositories of old 
life. They are collections of rubbish to the imtaught pilgrim, 
who may pass the Pyramids without hearing the sound of the 
mighty armies that passed at their base, or who may pass the 
Temple of Bd without seeing the glitter of the golden altar 
that proudly filled the space of its ninth story; but then, such 
a traveller may pass anywhere and the world is like a sealed 
book to him, and beyond the sense of pleasure his travels teach 
him nothing. 

On the other hand, let all these ruins be reinvested with 
historical sense — and they appear to spring into life again, like 
the bones seen by the prophet in the valley of Dura, to tell 
marvellous tales of the forgotten ages, the ages in which man 
struggled to attain to his heritage of mind, the ages when na- 
tions sprang into life and the mighty dty builders carved thdr 
signatures on the future of mankind. 

One can read that tale, if he knows how, along the Nile and 
the Euphrates; in the mounds of the Mesopotamian valley, 
and farther north where the ruins of old Cardiemish skirt the 
desert; in Asia Minor, where half a dozen dvilizations rest in 
death, piled on one another; in fact, throughout the globe, that, 
if it is the habitat of living man, is the grave of extinct races, 
and between its fragrant flowers are the mounds that tell the 
storyl 

And from everywhere the museum contains testimony that 
is well worth reading. The arclueologist has garnered it, and 
it stands together, a motley heap, meaning nothing to the im- 
initiated, but telling a wondrous tale to the student. Classi- 
fied, that rubbish is virtually a review of the ages, and it takes 
but little imagination to fancy them springing into life, the 
pictures set in frames that again make them vivid and life-like. 
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I give you one of these pictures this evening. Roaming one 
day, some years ago, through one of the finest ardueological 
museums of Europe, .my attention was attracted by Bfi old 
mirror, which was labelled "A Mirror of the Seventeenth Cen^ 
tury." It was an odd affair, scarcely much larger than oiur 
modem hand-glasses, but framed in heavily carved wood, and 
reflecting the countenance as strongly as it did two himdred 
years ago. The thing did not seem worthy of a place in this 
great museiun; it might have been attractive in an old curi- 
osity shop, likewise a place to which many an ineiqplicable 
chip from old-time quarries finds its way. But, then, the apart- 
ment was given over to seventeenth-century objects. 

Many things there were besides the mirror — old spinnets, 
curious old music-producing machines, the crude affairs that 
served the composers of the seventeenth century to lay the 
foundations for the remarkable progress in music; huge hearths, 
taken from solid baronial walls, reminiscent of the giant statures 
that redined by them; wondrously carved bookcases, that 
held once the illuminated manuscripts and the fine large folios 
of the early ages of printing, and many more curios reflecting 
the social and literary activities of that most attractive of cen- 
turies — the seventeenth. Yet that mirror held my closest 
attention. 

Scarcely attractive in itself, it fascinated me, like Balsamo's 
globe that gave birth to weird pictures of destiny. It was a 
ciujous question I asked myself: Who looked into that quaint 
mirror two hundred years ago and more? From what court 
of olden days did it find its way to this repository of old f lumi- 
ture? And when these questions once were propounded, there 
seemed no end to the answers that sprang forth from the old 
mirror. Illustrious figures seaned to crowd in the ^ass, a 
royal host that made history for man, and left behind them a 
legacy of mixed curse and blessing that even now society has 
not wholly succeeded in s^egating. 

Would you care to commune with some of the faces that 
crowded in my mirror? First, recall the age in which they 
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lived. It was essentially the age of evolution. Great events 
cast their shadows before. It was the awakening from a long 
sleep, the rousing of multitudes to new activities, the stirring 
of lethargic pulses into new life. 

In that age, between a century that gave its death-blow to 
medievalism, and another that prepared for the rights of man, 
society was continuously tossed on the heaving billows of con- 
tending politics and bitter religious strife. It was an age of 
war and bloodshed, and the tumult of passion; yet not inex* 
plicably, the age that paved the way for our scientific prog- 
ress. It saw electricity present its first astonishing phenomena; 
it was the age of Galileo, who invented the telescope and made 
his science the doughty champion of progress against an author- 
ity founded on self-explanatory Bible texts. It was the age of 
Bacon and Harvey; that is to say, the age of waking up in 
philosophy and ph3rsiology; the age of Kepler and Torricelli) 
that is to say, of astronomy and ph3rsics; the age of the begin- 
nings^of journalism and of a military science unsurpassed before; 
in brief, it was the age to which we may well look for many 
foundations on which we have built, the spacious pylon to our 
temple of civilization; an age that witnessed the advent and 
passing of heroic figures, such as are endowed with the capacity 
to mould a world, or force it into grooves from which, accord- 
ing to the eternal laws of progress, there is no escaping. For 
this is true, also, that the history of mankind is wrought by 
individual men. 

The seventeenth century has epics beside which the clas- 
sics appear but as the tales of children. There never was an 
age, it often seems to me, in which the passions of humanity 
were so deq>ly stirred. It began, as it ended, in blood. It 
saw the rise of great armies and their scattering. It saw the 
contention of half the world against ecdesiastidsm, and saw 
both halves resting on their swords to defend ideas. It saw, 
for the first time, the rise of nations against both temporal 
and spiritual rulers, and in it was played the bloody prelude 
to the drama of the contest for dvil rights, that, I often be- 
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think me, is not ended yet. It saw, furthennore, the advent 
of a band of pilgrims on the sterile coast of North America, 
the earliest pioneers of the nation that in two more centuries 
should become the greatest in the world, incorporating within 
itself all the elements of dvil and political progress that came 
forth so painfully from the writhings and struggles of this 
turbulent age. 

So you see, friends, my mirror tells many a wondrous tale, 
and holds a great host of illustrious figures — kings on their top- 
pling thrones, others marrliing on to victory or defeat for the 
right of conscience; priests contending with science; bold sea- 
farers sweeping the trackless ocean to find new habitats for 
restless man; statesmen like that great, wonderful Richelieu, 
writing the text-books of modem diplomacy; poets and phi- 
losophers, singing or satiri2ang man's emotions or testing anew 
the great problems of man's destiny — do you think it possible 
to crowd dl that remarkable e3cperience into an evening's chat? 
The best we can do is to select a few from that worthy crowd, 
and let them redte the events from which we can learn, if to 
learn is our business. 

One of the impressive personalities of that age of heroes is 
that gallant but austere prince, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
who stands forth as the type of a champion of the rights of man in 
a time when those rights were contested at the point of the sword. 

It is not my business to-night to tell you his story, but rather 
to give you a rapid sketch of what his time brought forth. His 
time tried the spirits of man. Europe was involved in spiritual 
-and political difficulties bom which there was said to be no 
exit. It was already more than a century since Luther had 
hurled his defiance at the Church of Rome, and during the cen- 
tury hearts had been steeled for a conflict that was to deter- 
mine the rights of private interpretation. The main seat of 
the conflict was in Germany. There the forces had been at 
work, in school and university, to strengthen the hands of the 
rebels against authority. Adjoining Germany, the burghers 
of Holland had been engaged in a deadly conflict with Spain, 
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since 1568, a contest waged for independence, for the right of 
conscience, and for the repelling of influences that operated 
decadently wherever they were introduced. The early decades 
of the seventeenth century saw scenes in Germany of which 
the world is still ashamed. 

Oftentimes religion and morality hide their heads in humilia- 
tion that the people whom they come to bless seem to be hard- 
ened, or else that factors exist that put tor shame eveiy ten- 
dency to humanize society. The mere mention of the names of 
Tilly and Wallenstein and Pappenheim is enough to unfold 
one of the dreariest pages whereon human passion is written. 

The Thirty Years' War, from bcynning to end, is a war of 
unheard-of cruelty and barbarity. Austria, for both political 
and religious reasons, for the vindication of the Roman Church 
and its own designs on the territories of the Protestant princes, 
let loose an army of hired assassins, who, under the command 
of the chieftains named, were guilty of eveiy excess that can 
d^rade mankind. The desolation caused by these roving 
bands, the devastation sanctioned by the victorious generals 
who swept the German countries as far as the Baltic, are the 
saddest commentary on the policy of hierarchies to enforce 
the rights claimed to be divine. Protestantism paid very 
dearly for its temerity, but no more than Catholicism was com- 
pelled to pay wherever its opponents were stronger in power 
and influence. 

Let us always remember— we, who live in these so-called 
progressive times — ^that the most cruel wars of all times were 
the religious wars, the wars for the supremacy of churches, for 
the victory of interpretation and the enforcement of obedience; 
and let us pledge anew our resolution to oppose the super- 
erogation of any spiritual force, or the anathema of truth by 
agencies that seek to enforce their own views by invoking the 
aid of the stake. 

Austria has been most obedient to its traditions, and in the 
seventeenth century, to honor its traditions, it set Europe on 
fire; it sacked dties and devastated villages until this virtuous 
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prince from the north headed off the barbarous troopers who 
looted and sacked, robbed and murdered, under the sanction 
of authorities that preached good-will and peace. 

How terrible is the story of man's progress to the attainment 
of his rightsi 

Gustavus Adolphus is one of the noblest princes of modem 
history, one of the most heroic of that age of blood and thun- 
der. His cause was that of the Protestant Union, which he 
came to defend. Aside of the merits of the ecclesiastic con- 
troversy that invoked war to determine the issues of religion, 
this virtuous and intelligent prince appears as the advocate 
of religious liberty at a time when the world knew little of it. 
The world still remembered the night of St. Bartholomew, the 
Pacification of Antwerp, and a number of other events which 
represented the resentment of authority against an aroused 
and awakening humanity, and the appearance of the Swedish 
king as the defender of an assailed and proscribed faith rallied 
the forces of defence, concentrated the staggering regiments of 
Germany, and, for a time at least, defeated the commanders 
whose cruelty has become proverbial in history. For two 
years he held the vast armies of Austria at bay, and fell at the 
battle of Liitzen, yielding up a life pledged to the cause of 
freedom. 

That unhappy war endured for eighteen more years after his 
death, during which Germany was again the scene of carnage 
and murder, but at its conclusion the right of conscience in 
Germany was established and no organized movement to at* 
tack it has ever since succeeded. 

I saw that brave young royalty in the mirror of the seven- 
teenth century, the most intelligent prince of his times, a hero 
and a God-fearing man, who championed the cause of an op- 
pressed people, the leader of an army that for gallantry had 
but few equals at any time, and from whose grave there arose 
the determination that a free nation can be subject to tram- 
meb of no description, whether they be forged in the convoca- 
tion of priests or in the council-room of sceptred kings. 



THE PASSING OF A SAGE 

Isaac Myer Wiae, rabbi, preacher, author, and leader of men, 
passed away last Monday evening at his residence in Cincinnati, 
in the fullness of his days, and amid the benedictions of a 
grateful people to whom he had been a faithful shepherd for 
more tlum half a century. 

God gave him a high old age, and the blessing vouchsafed 
unto our teacher Moses nr6 D^ l6l iry nnn^ l6; his iUness 
endured but a day, and until the fateful moment when he was 
stricken his vigor was unimpaired We thank God for that 
mercy. 

In 1878, when we paid him a visit. Dr. Wise said that he 
would grow old one day after his death. His prediction has 
been verified. God gave him youth perennial. At eighty 
he was capable of more work than any man of thirty. The last 
issue of the American IsradUey published last Friday, fairly 
sparkles with the gems of his thought. His mind was dear 
until he died. 

He surrendered his charge to the King of Kings, like a true 
conmmnder, departing on the instant, without murmur, without 
objection. He died as he desired, as we all prayed, without 
pain, without long delay; translated by the God whom he 
served to the rest of eternity, kissed into peace by God's mes- 
sengers who came for his great spirit to reunite it with 
the world-soul which is God. wrin n^r6Kn HK Ti^n i>r\r\% 
Henoch walked with God and was no morel 

We send affectionate greetings to his stricken and bereaved 
family. 

In the midst of universal mourning — ^f or Israel is orphaned — 
we experience a sense of infinite gratitude to God on high for 
the noble rounding out of this masterful life, for its complete- 
ness, for its magnificence; for the fullness of labor that was in it; 
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and for the high destiny that Wise's energies gave to the aspira- 
tions of Israel's numhood in these days and at this time. 1*>DM 
31D ^3 pny« It was well done — God gave him, now God has 
taken him, let God's name be blessedl 

This is not the time for writing a biogn^hy. In the midst of 
universal lament and mourning reason is somewhat blunted. 
We can only feel, with all the rest of our people, that we are 
desolate — our leader has fallen, taken away at the dose of his 
service, translated to God's eternity while his disciples stand 
on the shore of Time wondering what became of their master. 

Who can reason out cause and efEect when hearts are pained 
and eyes are wet, when women cry put in anguish and men grow 
sombre at the thought of what complications through such a 
great, terrible loss may ensue? We cannot reason it out to-day. 
We can only — ^with the rest — say that we are in mourning. 

Our leader has fallen. The scythe of Time struck him at 
last. His rugged courage, his gritty, tenacious clutch on any- 
thing he undertook made his life necessarily longer than that 
of other men, for God, mercifully, wisely, fashions time to the 
measure of the man who does His work — ^but yet there is an end 
to all cycles, and this great man, on whom we leaned, who led us 
all, taught us, directed us, who made American Israel honorable, 
who gave direction to its genius, made the service of God a 
thing of beauty, this leader, great in ever3rthing that makes a 
man, this dear friend, whose lovable traits were a blessing to 
his fellows, this fine old sage, whose wisdom inspired hosts of 
disciples — ^what shall we do without him? 

To-day the backbone seems to be taken out of all the glorious 
enterprise for which he wrought with the enthusiasm of his 
youth and the maturity of his old age — ^the cause for which 
he suffered, that he buiided up with tears and suffering, to which 
he gave his substance, the marrow of his bones, and the blood of 
his heart. 

To-day all seems dark — ^for the glory is departed from Israeli 
To-morrow, by the grace of God, we shall not lament, but work. 
While his dust abides on earth what else can we do but exclaim: 
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''Know ye not that a prince and a great man is fallen in Israel 
to-day?" 

Truly the country is in mourning. From East to West the 
note of lamentation resounds. 

Isaac M. Wise was the most venerated, as well as the most 
rqpresentative of all American rabbis. God made him a leader. 
For more than half a century he toiled for his beloved Israel. 
He was the most beloved because no man was less selfish than he; 
and people easily learn to love the man who toils because he 
loves. 

He certainly was a man of the widest, largest ambitions, a 
designer of proud plans, a builder of noble mental structures, 
all contrived to make the name of Israel more illustrious, and to 
give the tree of the Torah deep rooting in the fertile soil of 
America. If he succeeded, and it brought him honor and re- 
nown, God knows he gave no glory to himself I For any one who 
knew the man knew differently. A plain, blunt man, few were 
so strikingly devoid of self-love. 

In his controversies, and he had many, in his polemics and 
debates, often giving utterance to the grape and canister of 
language, for if he fought for his cause he had little mercy — 
he never experienced the bitterness of a personal antagonism. 

So they learned to love him, all, his friends and his foes, his 
champions and his antagonists, conservatives and reformers 
alike, clergy and laity, for out of the struggles of forty years 
ago there emanated a noble old man, who inspired love and 
veneration, and whose long life was devoted to a cause — ^not to 
the furtherance of personal ambitions. 

Let us remember that no:w — ^now that his lips are silent and 
his pen is at rest — ^now that the brave old fighter has become a 
memory; let us remember that and do him justice, for some of 
us are not great enough to render such justice to the memory of 
this man, who, within the natural limitations of a human career, 
with the natural faults of a human life, was a God-inspired 
servant of truth, struggled for the right, and lived for the up- 
building of our religicm in this country. 
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Whatever partisan history has said or may say, they cannot 
rob him of the glory of having been the hurdest worker, the 
greatest champion, and the most constructive practical mind in 
the difficult environments of the last half century; nor can they 
deny that his mind brought order out of chaos, or that it welded 
incongruous elonents into a harmonious organization. 

For, what has he achieved? We cannot write his history 
to-day, but we can briefly enumerate the facts. 

He had the courage of his convictions at a time when hypoc- 
risy was at a premium. He gave form and method to reform 
Judaism, at a time when Judaism in this country was dying* 
He organized the progressive rabbis into a conference to de- 
termine upon a unity of action for the salvation of the wandering 
faith of thousands. He founded his paper to possess an armament 
against the attacks of know-nothing time-servers, to have and to 
hold a weapon with which he could cut a wide swath through the 
tangles of ignorance and bed-ridden religion. He founded the 
Union of American Congregations, to give unity of pmpose and 
a common cause to all Jewish communities of America. He 
foimded the Hebrew Union College, so that his work should not 
die with him and his disdples should make intelligent presenta^ 
tion of the pure principles of Israel's God-given religion. He 
organized a Central Conference to insure the stability of his 
hardly wrought work. He composed or compiled a modem 
prayer-book out of the elements of the old, to invest the service 
of God with new beauty. 

He wrote, he preached, he taught, and he fought all his life, 
making a record of service unequalled in the annals of modem 
Judaism, and placing upon his beloved head the triple crown 
of the Torah, the priesthood, and that of an honorable name 
covered with the lustre that springs from a people's love I 

Some day we shall write his biography. His life is a rich 
chapter in the history of American Judaism. 

Hie day has come for his disciples to prove that their master 
builded not on a sand hill. His name is their legacy. Let 
them look to themselves. The future is theirs to be true or 
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untrue to the fine traditions established by this great, eloquent, 
wondrously courageous old man who has gone to his rest and 
his reward. 

We shall love his memory, for we loved him in life and deemed 
him the finest example that younger men could have before 
them. We pray God not to forsake us. We pray that the work 
of Isaac Myer Wise may live on to bless his people and that 
his name may be the glory of his latest descendants. 

Rabbi, master, friend, farewell! 
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Isaiah xxvi, 2: "Open ye the gateSj thai there may enter the 
righteous nation which guardeth the truth." 

Out of Zion came forth the law, and from Judea the ideals 
of li^teousness by which the modem world is able to test its 
conduct. 

Through that ''window of Asia" law-givers, prophets, and 
rabbis have looked upon the Great Sea, the countries skirting it, 
the peoples who watched its tides in their eternal coming and 
going, and the sight was to them not inspiring. 

If you look upon the whole galaxy of Jewish idealists, in- 
cluding Jesus of Nazareth, as morbid pessimists, who railed 
against a status quo, refusing to accept everything that came 
from man's hand or brain as inevitably tending to the happiness 
of society, you will never understand their mission, nor will you 
ever appreciate their far-reaching labors for us and the distant 
future. The temptation is strong, however. 

A prophet, commonly denoted as one who predicts events, is a 
restless scold, who gives complacent society an occasional 
tongjuenlashing. He believes society needs it, and in this, of 
course, society differs from him. All that is, is well, saith 
society, or it can be made and twisted to be well, to satisfy 
the motives of individuals, and so that the multitude may 
remain in its drowsy, happy-go-lucky state, falling asleep on 
the edge of a volcano, or laughing in the face of the muttering 
thund^ that betokens the approach of a cataclysm. 

He who prods the multitude into thinking will never be pop- 
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ular with the leaders of men, if they be leaders who hold men to 
be slaves. He who dares to say that the watchman on his 
tower has fallen asleep, that the midnight police are lying, and 
that all's not well, is easily pronounced an anarchist, and polite 
society pronounces him dangerous. For, sailing with the 
popular current is fashionable, and it pays well. It insures 
popularity, and its reward is the opening of doors, usually dosed 
to them whose thoughts or utterances disturb what is called the 
peace. 

Now the prophets of Israel were never popular and they were 
distinct disturbers of the peace. That is to say, if peace means 
a contemptible, cowardly, despicable abeyance with anything 
and everything that is wrought by evil ambition or that cannot 
pass the test of righteousness. That is to say, if peace means 
that sickening, insipid laisser aller that indicates a disposition 
to let all things alone, to forbear even from stemming the flood 
that inundates the habitations of man, so long as the water 
reaches not to his own threshold. That is to say, if peace means 
a tacit approval of standards of unrighteousness, because they 
are pleasing, because they produce a fancied happiness, because 
they lull asleep the innate sense of responsibility, because, for- 
sooth! they are foaming chaUces filled to the brim with the 
intoxicating fluid that, while it runs in the veins, gives rejoicing, 
no matter how bitter is to-morrow's after-taste. 

But all that is not peace. It is supineness. It is the in- 
sipidity of a world too cowardly to look stem righteousness in 
the face. But, unhappily, the world does not think so. The 
superficiality of its motives seems to be all-sufficient. 

The accidents and incidents of political history are pro- 
noimced to be the eternal fitness of things, because man makes 
his motives fit into the life of his generation. He sows tares, he 
rarely thinks or knows that his harvest can only be determined 
by the upheaving facts of the future. 

That is just the difference between those unfashionable 
prophets and their contemporaries. The latter know little or 
nothing of foundati<His digged so deep that they can outlast 
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time; but the prophet is the man of to-morrow, the man who 
hopes to insure humanity for a future day's usefuhiess! 

That is the ungrateful business of teachers, in all times and 
generations. That never was a fashionable occupation. If you 
address luxury with the warning that it is the enemy of health, 
you are an anarchist. If you address religion with the warning 
that it does not always interpret the divine motive in man, you 
are an atheist or an infidel. If you address the customs of 
modem society with a warning that many of them tend to 
resuscitate the old laxity of Rome, you are a crank. If you 
address the politics of your country with the warning that they 
are selfish, low, personal, and subversive of the high principles of 
national righteousness, you lack patriotism, or you are an ally 
of your country's enemy. If you address ignorance, super- 
stition, and the prevalent f akirdom with the warning that they 
are raising up false gods, and induce the people to bend the knee 
to asses, you are a revolutionist. 

That is the misery of it all, that you cannot induce the world 
to live according to standards which, theoretically, it pro- 
noimces to be revealed of God on highl 

Do you know what the prophet's business really was? He 
had ideals of righteousness by which he tested the public and 
private conduct of man. His business was that of a moral assay- 
ist. He overhauled the lumber-room of social traditions, and 
foimdthat few generations had lived with a thought of to-morrow. 
He believed that the test of any human action was its righteous- 
ness. What was unrighteous deserved censure and was lashed 
with scathing rebukes beside which the Roman philippics are 
tame and insipid. That was their busdness, to defend their 
God-given standards of right. Nothing escaped their criticism; 
nothing could daunt their courage of utterance. They believed 
in their own standards, and demanded that life should conform 
to them. 

But what was this ideal of righteousness, and why did the 
past deserve that awful censure heaped upon it in the pages of 
Holy Writ? Is the world then always decrepit, and is sin 
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rampant? Is man always walking on the edge of hell, and is his 
condt^t always calling for the wrath of heaven? These are 
serious questions and I must answer them. 

Even to-day I want to speak a word of justice for those old 
idealists, who are too often represented as morose, austere 
evangelists of a wrathful deity, who with pestilence in his right 
and death in his left, avenged the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, even upon the third and fourth generation of them that 
hated him. I demand your serious attention for what follows. 

Prophetical ideals of righteousness centre in the acceptance 
and interpretation of a deity, by whose conduct, so to speak, 
man must test his own. The constant insistence of theology 
that a correct interpretation of the nature of deity is a condi- 
tion precedent to salvation applies, in but very little measure, to 
the metaphysical or philosophical aspects of the question. In 
so much greater measure it applies to the natural or ethical 
aspects. 

The prophets of Israel — and after them Jesus of Nazareth — 
were neither philosophers nor metaph3rsicians. Whatever may 
have been their interpretation of the nature of God, they were 
very certain that there was but one possible method of accep- 
tance of God himself, and that, in deferring all human action 
to the standard of action ascribed to him. They failed, in a 
large measure, to discover these standards among their con- 
temporaries. It may be admitted that these divine standards 
were abstract, but they demanded no more than a htunan effort 
towards attaining them. In testing human action by these 
standards they discovered the absence of struggle and the want 
of effort. That roused them. Man was not struggling. The 
growth of intellect found man hugging his lusts and passions for 
fear of losing them. Man acted as he felt, as his emotions 
inspired him; but the logic of cause and effect was xmknown to 
him. 

The religion of Israel was the first known agency to force 
reason to control emotions. The child of the God of Israel must 
be a thinking, reasoning being; he must discipline himself to 
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withstand the flood of his emotions; he must be harnessed to an 
inexorable decision that right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
cannot be interpreted in two ways or by many methods. Right 
is right when tested by the abstract righteousness of God. And 
right or righteousness is itself a test, a htmian test of the 
relations between man and God or man and man. Whatever 
human action develops an injury or even a sense of injury to 
others, God or man, is unrighteous. The right is the relation.- 
ship of happiness, of harmony, of peace; the wrong is the con- 
verse. 

The prophetical demand was not the conversion of hmnan 
conduct to the absolute will of a tyrannical deity; it was the 
relegation of htunan action to the abstract standards that 
represent God's supreme righteousness I 

So considered there could be but one issue. With every hope 
in the world's ultimate redemption, with all possible faith in 
man's mental goodness, the fallacies of human or social conduct 
must soon become evident. A human action that produces 
injury cannot be good; conduct that never disturbs harmony 
cannot be wrong. 

Read the prophets in that light. Give up your idea that they 
were dervishes who, in the stress of spasmodic convulsions, fore- 
told the future. Accept them as the great judges of human 
nature, as the illustrious advocates of standards of right, as the 
stem censors of morab, as the faithful evangelists who sought 
to snatch man's future from the scorching holocaust that en- 
gulfed all pagan nations and their once glorious culture! 

If you wish to be Christians study prophecy in the light of 
this broad definition. You will understand them. You will 
realize why an Elijah could not hold his peace when his people 
were alliured by the fascinations of the Sidonian Astarte; you 
will imderstand why an Amos, a Hosea, and, above all, this 
glorious Isaiah, peerless orator of Jerusalem, hurl the irresistible 
force of their eloquence at people who violate the ideals of 
righteousness! 

They labored, not to please God, but to save man for a future 
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that should be better than the past. Their ideab were for 
man, not for God. The extent to which th^ preached God was 
that man's life must testify his existence. 

They were often opposed to the rituals and concrete ceremo- 
nials of oiganized worshq>. Jeremiah said that God had not 
commanded consuming sacrifices when he brought up his 
people from the land of their bondage. Their object was no 
preaching of a passive God, calmly or angrily contemplating the 
conduct of his human vassals, but the insistence upon a conduct 
that should, as far as possible, harmonize with the supreme 
excellences ascribed to God I Such conduct th^ foimd of rare 
occurrence. The world was wanting in the tests they had 
introduced. Our Isaiah, than whom there was no better judge 
of men or events, finds the standards very low. Israel of the 
nations, all are alike wanting in effort to attain that righteous- 
ness of which deity is the supreme ideal. 

The prophet feels the sense of injury that results from un« 
righteousness. If others do not experience it, that is not the 
question; he has the standards and he must give them to the 
people. 

Read this peerless Isaiah. He minces no words. He hurls 
his shafts at men and women both; at tribes and nations. He 
spares the priests- of the living God as little as the nobles of 
Judah, the kingdom of Israel as little as the mighty principalities 
that duster around the Syro-Arabic desert. The ideals of 
righteousness are absent, and he dares to say so regardless of the 
favor of kings or the wrath of nobles. 

He looks for a righteous nation, that is, a nation of righteous 
men and women, who shall not injure one another. It is not 
in existence. For in Israel he lashes the greed of the nobles, the 
selfishness of the priests, the cruel conduct of the rich towards 
the poor, the idolatry that is itself an evidence that the divine 
ideals have taken little hold on the people! And among the 
neighboring nations he need not look for the prevalence of ideals 
of righteousness. Edom is lying in wait to injure his brother 
Jacob. Egypt is alwa3rs aggressive, always planning ruin for 
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othersy yet internally convulsed, through the rapacity of her 
priests, the weakness of her kings — ^Egypt is ''reeling like a 
drunkard throwing up his vomit." Phoenicia is the world's 
merchant, the ancient manner, thriving with the wealth brought 
in her ships, yet, oh I what dissoluteness, what dishonor hath her 
wealth brought her! Babylon is expanding, her armies beat 
down the dust on the andent highways, and march on to con* 
quest, but, oh I how cruel is Babylon towards them that recoil 
in the least when her iron heel is upon themi 

And so rails this old-time orator, who by the tiun of a thought 
is either a rank pessimist or a divine messenger who dares tell 
the truth! 

What do you say, men and women of Stanford? You your- 
selves may have to decide, some time or other, whether an honest 
man's free speech is an offence against society, or whether it is in 
furtherance of an essential duty to recover the lost standards 
and ideals of righteousness! You yourselves may have to decide, 
as teachers of the people or as intelligent citizens of the com- 
monwealth, whether any conduct or action, national or indi- 
vidual, that creates injustice or a sense of injury is an inevitable 
link in the chain of events, a part of the scheme of God for the 
accomplishing of the world's destiny — or whether it must be 
denounced as interfering with God's designs, as hindering the 
logical virtuous development of man's rightful destiny! 

You will be called upon in your time and generation to test 
the activity of your contemporaries, your own activity, by your 
standards of righteousness; and whether they will be high or 
low, you will be responsible. 

What would you do in Isaiah's place? He looked for a right- 
eous nation that guardeth the truth. Of what are you in quest? 
These doors will soon dose upon you — the sound of your depart- 
ing footsteps will soon be heard. You will go in search of labor, 
in quest of what you think is your rightful allotment in the worid 
of toil. What is your ambition, what is your goal? Are you 
of the multitude or are you of them, who, like Gideon's band, 
never bend the knee to Baal ? Have you any ideals to bring 
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back from Stanford University? Were you taught those stand- 
ards which, while the world may rail at them, are absolutely 
the only standards by which the world can test its conduct? 

For, I warrant you, you will see that which will astound you, 
and hear what will make your ears tingle. You will observe a 
theoretical acceptance of all the ideals of righteousness anciently 
propounded by Judaea's immortals and a constitutional reluc- 
tance to apply them to the issues of daily life. You will hear 
from ten thousand pulpits in the land that we are a God-favored 
nation, heralding the advent of the noblest principles of self- 
government, and when you look dose you will discover contrasts 
that will make your hearts ache. You will hear the leaders of 
men cry " Peace, Peace," and when you turn your head to behold 
her beauteous image, you will find her a decrepit crone, made 
hideous by the bruises men have inflicted upon her, wailing the 
last notes of an elegy that her place is lost in this worldl You 
will hear men cry '' The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord," and when you turn to behold the structure raised by men 
to the glory of God in the highest, you will see it disfigured with 
the idols that repre^t their own passions and desires. You 
will listen to the eloquence of wisdom in the gates of the dty; 
but mingled with it you will hear the discordant cries of ignor- 
ance, of superstition, of imposture, damoring that wisdom is a 
witch, and that she interferes with man's happiness, holding 
out to him a harness within which he must learn to curb his 
passions and desires 1 

What will you do, then, when you behold that ideals pro- 
claimed to be the essence of a divine revelation are made the 
sport of them who divide the world between them that they 
may reap the spoils, looted from a people asleep after the orgy 
and the feast! 

Now, I tell you, these ideals are either true or false. They 
are either the chimeras of half-crazed dervishes, impractical 
visionaries, besotted fools, who never understood the world; 
they are either the babbUngs of pessimists who looked at men 
and their doings through jaundiced eyes, incapable of sharing 
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the world's jo3rs and sorrows^ incapable of detennining the 
ebb and flow of htiman passion, incapable of watching the 
pendulum strokes of good and evil — or else they are the sensible, 
logical reductions of translucent minds, embodying a resolution 
that a world in which there is much good can be made still 
better, or a world in which there is much evil can be made to 
tolerate it in less degree. 

He who follows the prophets is not a pessimist. He is a 
disdple of a school that holds to the possibility of making 
divine ideals the constitution of man's activity; and he believes, 
further, that the most righteous act of life is a struggle, a noble, 
persistent struggle towards that which is universally admitted 
to be right. 

The harmony of the ideal and the real, the harmony of the 
truth with life, the harmony of virtue with its profession, the 
harmony of righteousness with the admission thereof, the life 
of man in accord with teaching and theory — ^that is an achieve- 
ment worthy any good man's effort^ 

It may be that in seeking soldiers for such a struggle we shall 
find few recruits. That is nothing. Truth needs but a small 
army. 

The man who dares to speak out with fearless denunciation, 
that society is violating the ideals, for which it pa3rs to hear 
them propounded on Sundays — ^that man may be an unfashion- 
able crank, but his voice is not one preaching in the desert. 

Mark you, those ancient idealists liye this day. No man has 
attained to greater immortality. The conquerors of empires 
are forgotten, the scolds of Judaea are in the hearts of living 
miUions. The epitaphs of die Pharaohs and the Csesars are 
writ in dead, forgotten tongues; the words of the prophets, 
translated in a hundred tongues, are grafted in the heart of the 
present and are made ready to constitute the education of the 
future. 

The law of Rome is amended, supplanted, abrogated; the 
ethics of Judaea constitute the moral education of mankind. 
So fear not. Truth's army is immortal. 
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The daring evangelist of truth has a future that satisfies the 
highest ambition. The preacher of ideals, if he can but forget 
the fallacies of an ambition that fills his pockets or gives him a 
petty place above the shoulders of his fellows, ranks with the 
illuminated that saw the light on Sinai, and nothing, nothing 
can extinguish that light, for it is the truth, it is righteousness, 
it is the kingdom of God, that came from its ra]rs. 

Now, are idealists pessimists? Were the prophets mere 
conmion scolds? Had they a mission, and is it worth your while, 
as educated men and women, to share in that mission? Pause 
before you return homeward. Pray before you decide. Think, 
before you cast your fate and future with the issues of your 
future Ufe. You stand at the threshold. I warn you as Elijah 
did. If you choose Baal, serve him. If it be God, serve himl 

The prophet opens the gates of the future to a righteous 
nation that guardeth the truth. The years of God belong to no 
conqueror of nations. The hand of destiny has straightened 
out the old political maps. While the earth appears un« 
changed since a historical humanity abides on it, the nations 
have come and gone and practically none have survived the 
issues of their times, of which a thousand years are as yesterday 
and as a watch in the night. 

Of all the issues that agitated antiquity only one has survived, 
and that the issue whether truth and righteousness shall finally 
prevail! All else is dead. The conmierce of Phcenida is dead; 
along the trackless pathways of the Mediterranean proceed 
mariners who have not even heard the name of the old Land of 
Palms. The fellaheen of Egypt are too ignorant to read in the 
scattered colossi of Luxor the symbolical story of a greatness 
that in its zenith obscured the civilized world. In the precincts 
of the Coptic church is heard a lingua sacra that faintly resem- 
bles the tongue of priests who constituted the most powerful 
hierarchy of antiquity. And the Pyramids are the silent 
witnesses of the awful fact that in the valleys in which they 
are rooted there existed a nation that, literally speaking, was 
not fit to live. Along the Tigris and Euphrates are the graves 
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of cities and nations, and beyond the mountains, even nigh unto 
Shi'raz, a Catholic missionaiy priest was the first to discover 
the unreadable tombs on which Darius and Cyrus, Xeizes and 
Artaxeizes, those mighty ones of the Medes and Persians, had 
written the glory of their age and the downfall of their van- 
quished enemies. 

Why did all that glory pass awasr— forever? Our prophet 
applies a moral test to nations; he has non^other. He is neither 
politician nor statesman. He understands the evanescent 
character of a glory that dies with the man who can take nothing 
with him to the grave; he knows that mankind's political or 
industrial history is not its brightest, nor its most enduring 
page. What nation of antiquity could crowd through the gates 
of the future, armed with the weapons that insure a permanent 
defence against death and destruction? Isaiidi pronounces a 
doom over all of them, over all he knew, whose moral domains 
he had surveyed. Could Assyria, proud mistress of the south- 
west, conquer the gate of the future? or the tribes of Arabia? 
or that proud daughter of Phoemda, whose engineers and 
commanders caused Rome to quake with fear? or Rome, mistress 
of the world, her hand clutching the throat of a hundred nations? 
Isaiah can see none of them. They stop short when they reach 
the gate; they cannot pass in. 

If history has demonstrated his judgment, his warnings are 
entitled to consideration. He knows whereof he speaks. Even 
as he spoke Assyrian legions thundered at the gates of Jerusalem, 
capital of a nation that only found its divine mission when 
humiliated by the sneers of its captors. And for them, too, he 
had no apology to make. 

Wherever the ideals of righteousness are absent, the hand of 
Time holds the spade that puts nations into their graves. That 
is the verdict of prqphecy. So was it in the past; so shall it be 
in the future. Nations without ideals shall die. Nations that 
are righteous and guard the truth shall rejuvenate themselves 
like the eagle's phmuige. Substitute the names of modem 
nations for those of their classical forbears and draw the infer- 
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ence. If conquest is a violation of the ideals of righteousness 
you know what in God's eternal years will be the fate of many 
modem nations, who, like Alexander's grasping lieutenants, seek 
to divide the earth among them. As we have seen the sceptre 
of power fall from Spain's nerveless hands, so shall it pass from 
theirs. For they who are greedy with the lust of conquest 
subserve motives not sanctified by the divine designs for the 
happiness of man. 

Nations must learn that aggrandizement, expansion, acquisi- 
tion, the enslavement of weaker nations, are but transitory 
manifestations of power that will pass away as soon as the 
motives that spring from the womb of eternity will work other 
changes; only righteousness and truth, justice and equity, can 
prevail; for these are eternal, and by these shall nations be 
judged. 

We shall not live to see it, for we are but of a time and our 
days are revolving like a weaver's shuttle; but, unless there be 
no God, and the earth hangs in the heavens but by chance, and 
human destiny is but a game of blind-man's-buff, I say, that 
whatever cannot stand the test of justice, of righteousness, of 
equity, and of truth, cannot abide and shall not pass through the 
gate of the future. 

Therefore, men and women of Sanford, cultivate these old 
ideals of Judaea, the soil from which sprang the truth that saves 
men. Translate them into the issues that will confront you, 
apply them to the conditions in which you will be removed. Be 
among the disciples of the prophet, if you must, emulate him, 
cry aloud and spare not. For we hope that this nation of ours 
may enter through Isaiah's gate, a righteous nation guarding 
truth. We believe that it was founded in righteousness. Its 
brief existence has been no blot on the map of truth. But — 
we must guard its ideals, lest in the flush of its young strength 
it mistakes the glory of its arms for the sign-manual of God, 
and mistakes the prowess of muscles for the mission with which 
the living God endowed it I Look to yourselves. A righteous 
nation means a nation of righteous men and women, each unit 
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as ri^teous as the whole. Personal righteousness insures the 
future of the nation. 

What do I mean by personal righteousness? I fear me much, 
dear friends, that in seeking a definition for that expression I 
cannot follow certain traditional lines. I do not understand 
the passive righteousness that is the merit or reward of accept- 
ing theological interpretations. I doubt the salvation that 
springs from the unexplored wells of metaphysics. I question 
the integrity that leans itself against a partisan definition of the 
nature of God. I believe with the prophet in a universal God, 
in universal truth, and in standards of right that demand far, far 
more than salvation by faith. I believe in salvation by deed, 
in testing human action by the perfect righteousness of God! 

The righteous man is one who acts. The righteous man is one 
whose courage tears the veil that hangs over the world's mental 
and moral vision. The righteous man is he who nobly takes his 
stand, standards of justice and truth in hand, and forces the 
world to look at itself in the mirror held up by the stem idealists 
of old. The righteous man is a man of no compromise, a man 
to whom there can be no apology for injury, no explanation for 
injustice. The righteous man is he who, like the pious rabbi of 
old, will declare in the face of an offer of unrighteous com- 
promise, ''I would rather stand forever condemned before 
man's tribunal than be adjudged guilty for one moment before 
my Heavenly Father." The righteous man is he who, upon 
beginning his daily toil, will resolve, like that old teacher in the 
Talmud, that he will not be tempted to call that which is clean 
unclean, nor that which is unclean, dean; that he will not 
sanction that which is forbidden, that he will not forbid that 
which is sanctioned; the righteous man is he who, knowing the 
divine ideals of righteousness, knowing the methods by which 
the divine in man can be developed, thus effecting the harmony 
of human existence, dares to apply those ideals to practical life, 
and refuses to say that a depatrture from those ideals can at any 
time constitute right. 

We need such rugged men and women. We need many 
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believers in the truths many more truth-tellers, bold preachers 
who dare say that the prophetical ideals are no emanations 
from babbling idiotsl We need men that courageously approach 
the busy, besetting world with an inquiry whether, nineteen 
hundred years after Jesus, it were not time to harmonize the 
old ideab of righteousness with the lines of conduct our era 
carves out for the future. 

Be of that number, men and women of Stanford. Determine 
on your knees, in prayerful attitude before the God who is 
the supreme ideal of righteousness, what your life is, what it 
should be. 

Are you hankering after mere material successes? Are you 
trained merely to earn a living? Is your ambitiim merely to 
succeed? Think it over. The fascinations and allurements of 
a practical world are before you— you can either drift along with 
the current of opinion, or stand at the fords of social streams to 
show humanity the true way to immortality. Be the preachers 
of ideab. Consecrate yourselves to what is right and true; 
develop God in humanity. I can conceive no greater mission 
for university trained people. 

The university is, in its highest and noblest sense, a school 
for the training of idealists, in whom courage and wisdom are 
combined to develop right and truth. 

The silly notion that great schools are great <^>ponents of 
religion is now being relegated to the store-rooms of superstition, 
where good men deposit the cast-off garments of old-time error. 
Science is but an avenue, broad and wide, along which ideals of 
righteousness can march on to victory over the hosts that 
contended for the success of mental gloom and moral turpitudel 
Science is one of the stars created by deity what time his 
benign eye looked iqx>n a re-created world whereof he said that 
it was goodl 

We need preachers. Of pu^iteers we have enough. We are 
not in want of controversialists who fill the air with the noise of 
theological discussion. We need men who know what is right 
and shall say, boldly, what is wrong. We need clean men, who 
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shall pronotince what is undean; men of courage who would 
rather be forgotten of men than succeed upon the wreckage of 
truth. 

NoWy such guardians of truth create a righteous nation. They 
shall lead the people through the gate of the future. Be you 
among these guardians. Be you, of yoiu: time and generation, 
among those whose faith, hope, and courage lead the American 
nation throu^ Isaiah's gates. We pray for this nation that 
its foundation of righteousness may not be undermined. 

We may, without an assumption of pessimism, cry out that 
our warnings are not the utterances of rancorous scolds, but of 
patriots who, like Isaiah and Jesus, love their fellow men and 
seek their happiness. We may publish broadcast our criticisms, 
not because we despise the wrong-doing of man, but because we 
want to assist in perpetuating the good that is in him. For that 
reason we must warn oiu: time that it spurns the old ideals, 
and digs a crater where the trees of paradise might be planted. 

Go around in the world and you will see contrasts that will 
astound you. To remove those contrasts, to help to remove 
them, is your business. Be not dismayed. The good in man is 
God, therefore it is imperishable. Help to develop God in man. 
It is no easy task, but yoiu: training has been false if it does not 
tend to that great consummation. Yoiu: business is to test 
human activity by your ideals of righteousness. First be 
righteous yourselves. Have no compromise with evil. I said 
that any act that creates an injury or even a sense of injury is 
unrighteous. Test yourselves. Discipline yourselves. Do no 
injury, think no injustice, act no tmkindness. 

Let yotu: relationship to your fellow^men express the harmony 
of your ideals with your practice. Do not preach ideals and live 
a lie. Do not theorize on the good and act the hypocrite. Be 
dean. Be as dean in the secrecy of your thoughts as before the 
f ootUghts, which reflect but the artificial glare of imitated sun* 
light. Haveaconsdenceof right, and then be fearless. Preach 
as you act. Try to induce men to follow the standards. Show 
them the incongruities of a theoretical faith that has no applica- 
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tion in daily life. Show them that a God whose excellence is 
not imitated is but a contemptible fetich. Show them that 
they who believe in a redeemer and do not follow the lines of 
his ideality are believers in a thing of ridicule, in a chimera 
that takes the shape of a [daything for ambitious hierarchs and 
their minions. 

Loving Gody loving a redeemer, acting according to standards 
of right, and not sell honor and principle for a mess of ambition 
or success, that, in men or in naticms, in scientists or artists or 
merchants, in France, in England, or Russia — ^that is righteous- 
ness, the sole endowment of a man or nation who shall be deemed 
fit to survive the vicissitudes of time. Whoever opposes that 
ideal shall perish. Whoever acts contrary to it shall pass away. 

Will you help in moulding this nation to that great end? 
Will you help to suppress the low motives of the times, and 
stand upon the hills, signalling to your fellows the way to this 
people's eternal life? Do this, and great shall be yoiu: reward. 
I shall not promise you a hereafter in which beatitude means 
the paralysis of all energy, an eternity of doing nothing; but I 
promise you your share in the immortality of the American 
nation, that, with God as its leader, shall pass through Isaiah's 
gate and face the future with a message that the sins of the past 
shall expire with the generations that made the earth a desert. 

For war still exists, and man's passions are still a consuming 
fire, and iniquity still hides behind virtue's face and the forces 
of darkness still assume the guise of light. That shall not pass 
away when God makes a new heaven and a new earth, for these 
are his, and therefore imperishable. But on earth's face shall 
be planted the nation that has unlearned the iniquities of classic 
days, the nation that bows with reverence before a God whom 
it lives as well as proclaims, and to that nation — God grant it be 
ours — ^there shall come the swelling tones of a divine message 
that shall proclaim in the thunder of Sinai: ^'Open the gates that 
there may enter the righteous nation, guarding the truth." 
Amen I 
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I. 

Peace and salutation to all who may read these lines. 

Another year has gone the way of all years, cydes, and cen- 
turies; absorbed in eternity to return no more. Only the deeds 
of men live after them, and exercise their influence on the 
living. Dead years and dead men slumber together. What 
they have achieved speaks with trumpet tones to the on-grow- 
ing generations of men. 

We are at last approaching the new century, the twentieth 
in the common record. Fidl nineteen hundred years have 
gone by since the year of creation 3760, the year from which 
society reckons the new, or so-caUed Christian, era. That year 
3760 is itself a rabbinical convention, a sort of a mile-post. 

Tradition has it that as many years before God created the 
world. In reality the Jewish calendar only accounts for the 
years of earth — activity since the birth of the Biblical Adam, 
incorporating the cydes of the traditions without question, and 
so figuring out that fifty-six hundred and sixty-one years ago 
it pleased God's onmipotent majesty to create the earth and 
the world. 

Now, these figures are purely traditional. God is ever active. 
There has been no break in the eternal creative powers. The 
Supreme ndther sleq)eth nor slumbereth. Before the moun- 
tains were bom, or ever were conceived the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting unto everlasting God is God. (Psalm 
90 : 2.) 

69 
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The idea that the brooding majesty of heaven presided over 
chaos without condescending to give it form is Babylonian, 
not Jewish. God always creates. Forms may change and 
must change, but God always labors. His goodness daily 
reneweth the work of creation. Therefore, if this approach- 
ing New Year punctuates a new fraction of time, it is time un* 
measured by Biblical tradition; time that runs back to begin- 
nings of which man can but faintly dream, time in which un- 
numbered centuries have dissolved, time in which unheard-of 
nations and empires have gone to their tombs. 

At the threshold of a new year we pause for a mom^it in the 
feverish march that begins with life and ends with death, and 
we marvel at the impenetrable wisdom of a Providence whose 
designs embrace bodi time and eternity, the one a fraction 
of the other, ever growing in extent and magnitude, yet re- 
maining but a fraction. 

The history of man, coeval and primeval, is indeed a history 
of what God, not man, hath wrought. We stand aghast at 
historical graves now opened or opening and giving forth 
secrets of a dead past — a past beyond the computation of the 
Biblical tradition; a past that knew religions, civilizations, and 
languages in full progress and consummation before the years 
of the traditional Adam or the Biblical flood; a past whose 
years run into the tens of thousands, if not more, during which 
man wrought and toiled, suffered and rejoiced, wept and 
laughed, came and went on the face of an earth gradually 
touched by the hand of divine wisdom, to become the habitat 
of man. 

That is the suggestion of evolution, consistent with the 
pious admission that God is the creator of all things, and that 
the emphasis of his divine superintendence rests upon all 
things created, man and beast, and the rocks and stones whose 
footprints bear the testimony of a past that saw the divine 
author mould the mind and consciousness of his children to 
do only his service on earth. 
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n. 

This is the ethical fountdation of our New Year's celebration. 
All existence is God's handiwork. Medrash (Rabbah, section 
Bo.) is not averse to a cosmogony, that in the beauty of its 
imi^ery fairly rivals Babylonian poetry. It says that ^'The 
Holy One, blessed be he, took dust from beneath the throne 
of grace, scattered it upon the waters, and thus the earth was 

made, .pK n^BV^ onDH ^v ipin Tiaan kd3 nnno i^v naph i>03 

The ethical value of this relation is unmistakable as its 
beauty is transc^dent. The rabbinical conception of exist- 
ence is that the fundamental beginnings are of God, that 
therefore the divine pmpose runs through all creation. 

It rests with man to emphasize this fact. Upon him rests 
the duty of proclaiming God. He, of all creatures, is gifted 
and endowed to give expression to the consciousness of his 
relationship to a power that is absorbing as well as giving forth 
all the universe. It is man's greatest gift, the denial of it his 
greatest disgrace, .D^r^M p^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

Once upon a time, near the b^inmng of the innumerable 
ages, he was a stuttering savage, unable to think, swayed by 
ungovernable and uncontrollable emotions, but a degree re- 
moved from the beasts, whose language perhaps he then under- 
stood better than now. Natiure fashioning his speech and his 
mind made him a man, and since then he has been conscious 
of his kinship to God. 

At first that consciousness was expressed in crude forms, in 
images that would give offence to his descendants, but in the 
scale of time his period of apprenticeship is duly measured, and 
the hour came when the earth was proclaimed the footstool of 
the one God. How the savage became a man, how the empire 
of the gods gave way before the majesty of the eternal one, 
how the hmnan mind came to see this truth through the webs 
and mazes of its idolatry, is a story wondrous indeed, but too 
long to be now recounted. It involves the presentation of 
historical pictures that in their rugged strength inspire us with 
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awe, a kaleidoscope that, revolving ever so rapidly, enables us 
to see the design of God to make each Succeeding generation 
more capa|:>le of comprehending the purposes for which man is 
created and exists. 

The story of the fall of ancient empires, that is to say, the 
story of the revolving ages, is also the story of the growth 
of God's sovereignty, and the account of the development of 
man's fitness to encompass the majesty of his own being. 

Between the savage and the man there may be a thousand 
ages, in which man gradually raises his head toward the heavens, 
turns his face toward the universe with a look of inquiry into 
the great m3rstery of a God he hath learned cannot be expressed 
in idol or image, a God who is not the creation of man nor 
made in man's likeness, but the all-comprehending, the all- 
containing, who, according to that sweet imagery of Medrash, 
fashioned the earth, and all else besides, from dust gathered 
from beneath his own throne of grace! 

This beautiful thought suggests the cardinal teaching of our 
holy season. All dust is God's handiwork. His design, in 
infinite variety, rests upon all. Man is of God, godly. Though 
he passes away and will be gathered again to the dust, yet is 
the likeness of God resting upon him, and he is immortal in 
the infinite succession of generations. God's work is infinite, 
hence it can be encompassed only in infinity. Each genera- 
tion does its share. Each man contributes a tithe to the 
always incomplete structure of civilization. 

Since the tree-dwellers and the men of the bronze age and 
the cave-dwellers, and the men of the glacial period, since man 
became conscious of parentage and typified himself in arche- 
types of a first father and mother; since that time, incapable 
of measurement by the limitation of the human mind, the 
human race has been growing toward God, for its mind has 
been expanding, its intellect maturing, and it sees now better 
than ever the divine purpose running through creation. 

We, whose days are revolving like a weaver's shuttle, because 
our days began, shall some time become conscious of the end 
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thereof; we, too, shall lie down with princes and nobles, the 
masters and servants, the great and the small, all together. But 
while we abide, let us be convinced that dust has its purposes. 
It came from the throne of grace; its glory, therefore, hath a 
divine intent. 

Let this thought help us to fashion our lives; to direct oiu: 
going out, for daily we stand at the gate, and no one knows 
when it may open to beckon us to entrance, when we shall 
return no more. Even this is of God. His work must be 
done by generations, none of whom shall complete eternity. 
Truly we are the clay and he is the potter. But we are also 
his children and he our father I 



in. 

If there is anything beneath the heavens that points clearly 
to the incomplete character of man, it is the demonstration of 
his difficulty to reach to the ideal standard of a son of God. 
Of this, too, we are conscious when the year ends and another 
begins. We begin to be conscious of the insufficiency and 
incompleteness of our work. We begin to contemplate our 
immaturity. 

All the ages have not yet taken the leaven out of the son of 
man. He is still half-God, half-devil. Good and evil con* 
tend with and in him. He is still worse than his law, still better 
than his intents. He is conscious of virtue and disobeys; lie 
makes laws to govern himself, and breaks them. His ideals 
and his passions are at war; his strength and his justice still 
contend for sovereignty. This is the fool's and the cynic's 
argument to prove either that there is no God, or that man is 
encompassed by limitations that, for some reason or other, 
are never removed. Neither contention is true. God is the 
principal fact of existence, and the earth is a part of the uni- 
verse. The evil that man does represents his incapacity to 
attain to the full height and majesty of the God-idea, which 
term is but a poor translation of the German Gottesidee. 
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Evdn if we cannot agree with Pope, that good and evil are 
convertible terms, we can readily understand that evil repre- 
sents limitations of power, that prove man to be still growing. 
It must be, then, that there is less evil in the world than before, 
and, though appearances are sometimes against us, the fact 
could be readily proved. 

But it remains true that evil abides, and that God often, 
seemingly, standeth within the shadow, invisible to those who 
retrace their steps toward the times when good and evil did 
not represent polar extremes of the human consciousness. 
All we can do is to regretfully and reluctantly admit the fact. 
Yet in the admission lies comfort. The esdstence of both good 
and evil proves at least the existence of a consciousness of what 
tends to make man happy or unhappy, and who will say that 
man is imready and imwilling to promote happiness? 

Nevertheless, at the close of the year it is quite in order to 
emphasize the fact that man has not yet come into the king- 
dom of heaven. It has been a year, much like its predeces- 
sors, in which we have been able to witness the singular 
contention of good and evil. The good has, doubtless, predom- 
inated. Though our eyes cannot competently read the balance- 
sheet, the eternal years will ingather the ripe fruit left from 
this harvest. We can see but few experiences. We know 
little of the treasures the human mind has tmcovered and 
discovered. 

Blessings have come this year to society. Men of science 
have found truths hidden from the beginning in the eternal 
mind arid now brought forth by human inquiry. Weapons 
have been forged with which to combat disease, and give suflfer- 
ing man a longer lease on the life that God wills he should enjoy 
as long as possible. Man has grown more helpful to man, 
more loving and considerate, more conscious of a mutual rela- 
tionship; and all this in the face of the fact that the snarling 
dogs of war are unleashed; that there is imrest in the world, 
and nations are arming to the teeth to destroy one another. 

Let us remain hopeful. The earth is God's, and man is 
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God's child. Out of the evil shall come forth more good, and 
the ideals of a purified manhood shall not remain dreams 
forever. 

IV. 

Yet it is difficult at times to remain optimistic. Admitting 
the growth of ideals, what hinders man to attain to his heritage 
of virtue? Why is he unjust — to himself, to others? Is there 
really something wrong in the economy of nature that retards 
or makes impossible the kingdom of God? Why is man's 
practice so inconsistent with his profession, and why do races 
hate one another? Why is religion, that exponent of idealism, 
intolerant, and why is the human will a plaything tossed up 
and down the earth, with few to catch and hold it? 

The earth is full of incongruities. Man's deeds are shame- 
fully perversive of the ideal. God is not yet a complete real- 
ity. And we are tempted here to dwell upon the singular lack 
of idealism in the world's treatment of Israel. That alone 
were siiffident to hurl a gigantic interrogation at a world 
that still but imperfectly knows its title to its God-given 
inheritance. 

Race hatred is a great evil. It is perhaps natural that 
national or radal dissimilarities should b^et friction. The 
lion and the lamb cannot yet lie together in peace; but must 
the lion needs devotu* the lamb? Why, in the face of all its 
acquired wisdom, has the world not yet learned to tolerate 
racial traits, and why does it shove a mailed fist in the face of 
the wanderer whom it has doomed to go up and down the 
earth? 

One of the human race's greatest enemies, not yet either 
realized or expiated, is its intolerance, Man jabbers about 
God's infinity of design, and fails to recognize design in the 
variety of races moulded and fashioned by their environments. 
He speaks of God with complacent words, and fails to imder- 
stand that revelation is itself the witness of God's truth ex- 
pressed in a thousand forms. 
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Racial arrogance, national arrogance, religious arrogance, are 
vices predominant in an age that actually prides itself on hav- 
ing overcome, by wisdom, most of the sins of the past. Edu- 
cation has not removed the leaven of intolerance; national or 
imiversal religion has not yet extirpated that hatred that gives 
religion the lie direct. 

And, remarkably enough, Israel has remained true to ideals, 
of the rejection of which it has been the century-long victim. 
The Almighty God, whose existence is denied by men who 
persecute Israel, is worshipped by the ancient priest with old- 
time fervor. Israel at least understands that a denial of ideals 
means their death; that the rejection of truth means that it 
shall come never again. To the Jew, God is a fact. He lifts 
his eyes unto the mountains, asking whence shall come his 
help? And he always answers himself: ** My help cometh from 
the Lord, who maketh heaven and earth." Persecution has 
not daunted his faith; suffering has not broken his trust. In 
the midst of his sufferings he sets his enemies a virtuous exam- 
ple of patient waiting for the Father, who some time will re- 
move the tear from every face, and break the back of the 
monster Iniquity. 

Just now Israel has difficult problems to solve. It is again 
round about beset by enemies. The handful in western lands 
scarcely realize that racial and religious arrogance is pur- 
suing the wandering Jew, and again threatens him with de- 
struction. For one Drejrfus unjustly condemned, we count 
again hundreds of thousands the victims of a fury so wonderful 
in our progressive age that the fact confuses a mind accus- 
tomed to note nothing but growth in the world of men. 

One year ago we demanded of France the reason of its infi- 
delity to its own traditions of justice. To-day we demand of 
Rumania the reason of its atheism, the reason of its giving 
the lie to the ikons of its church, the reason of its crushing under 
foot the promises it made when with hypocritical mien it stood 
waiting for recognition at the doors of the Berlin Congress. 
Its cruelty has caused more suffering than it will be able to 
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expiate by a thousand years of national degradation, until the 
justice of God that punishes nations shall cause its blood to 
perish, for God visits national injustice with national death! 



We shall not pursue this subject any further. We must not 
be tempted, in this hotu* of hope and peace, to utter the curse 
that, hmnanly speaking, may be deserved. Peace to our 
Rumanian brethren — ^may God cause their enemies to relent. 

We hope and pray for better times. We hope and pray 
for the growth and realization of ideals. We hope that all 
men may dwell in peace on this earth, gathered from beneath 
the throne of grace — ^may its transcendent beauty be finally 
reflected in the dust gathered from beneath it I 

And thus we, writing in the still hours of the night, and 
praying to him who orders all things and endows the world 
with his gifts — thus we hope to announce the coming year 
with a prayer that Israel may be saved in our day and all the 
world may come to the full reality of God, in the growth of 
good men and the death of evil. And to our friends a heartiest 
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TWO ROSH HASHANA SEBMONS 

I. 

"Ff<w» the depths.'*— Psdm cxxx. 

We usher in the New Year with a prayer that the divine 
omnipotence may direct and guide us. So devious are the ways 
of Providence that the keenest mind cannot follow their intricate 
windings, and, affrighted at the complexity of the divine designs, 
we often shudderingly draw back. 

The old Hebrew tendency is to emphasize, on the New Year, 
man's incapacity; and to proclaim, in the strongest terms, the 
sovereignty of God, as well as man's readiness to submit to every 
act whereby that sovereignty can be distinguished. 'Tis a 
pious act indeed; yet the touch of fatalism in it contradicts the 
usual methods of humanity. 

Man is not apt to submit without either inquiry or protest. 
Whether he submits to God or man, it is only when his mental 
faculties are awed and his will crushed beneath the weight of an 
overpowering force that the processes of inquiry are suspended. 
Then — ^he becomes a fatalist. What shall be, shall be. And, 
my brethren,, it is always a mooted question whether fatalism 
is a condition or state of mind favorable to an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the ways of a merciful God among men. 

I am not disposed now to discuss the question. But it is 
proper to inquire whether we, believers in the divine providence, 
shall accept the fatalistic views of our fathers, or whether we 
shall, with reverence, give this N^w Year thought a new inter- 
pretation. With the latter object in view I invite your patient 
attention. 

Among the pilgrim songs of Israel there are two (Psalm 

78 
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130 — ^Psalm lai) that express man's attitude towards the future 
by two distinct and opposite methods. One, Psahn 130, is a cry 
of anguish bom the depths of a heart torn with sorrow and 
uncertainty. "Out of the depths do I cry unto thee, O Lord; 
O my Lord, hearken unto my voice, and let thine ears be inclined 
unto the voice of my supplication. If thou, Jah, should remem« 
ber iniquities, O my Lord, who could abide before thee? " The 
other. Psalm lai, sounds like a ringing cheer for the watchful 
providence of God, and is indeed a noble song of hope, a prophecy 
of the future happiness of man, an apostrophe of that sleqpless 
incessancy that we identify with the eternal powers of oiu: God. 
''I lift mine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh my help? My 
help cometh from the Lord, the maker of heaven and 
earth." 

Both songs, like many others of the pilgrim songs, are written 
in the first person, and therefore may be taken as expressing a 
personal experience. The writer is a poet, who has either been 
in the depths and dragged, himself out towards the restful 
heights of hope, or else he typifies Israel or mankind or both, 
now sinking fast in the depths, losing all anchorage and crying 
out to a deity that has alDicted it; then again bravely scaling 
the heights on the siunmit of which is the consimunation of the 
noblest hopes and the peace that attends successful struggle. 
Let us, for to-night and to-morrow, follow the poet in both these 
representations. 

This one hundred and thirtieth Psal^i is commonly known as 
the Penitential Psalm (Buszpsalm). The church has appropri- 
ated it as a competent invocation in all times of need or distress. 
During the Crusades one could have heard the Templars intone 
its Latin strains after a crushing defeat, or while marching 
toward the enemy. It is the Psalm " De Profundis/' by which 
name it is known through all Christendom. 

Its author was an inspired Hebrew, and we have here again 
an instance of the deep spirituality of Israel reaching out to the 
hearts of the world, a theme of contemplation adopted, like the 

of a maestro, to move the hearts of xiations, to 
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educate men, to train their emotions and adapt the latter to the 
sweet purposes of God's sovereignty. 

Whatever may be the translated speech of the Psalm, its spirit 
remains the same. It is the outpouring of a stricken heart that 
stands in awe and trembling before a God who has dispensed 
justice. 

It is not the kem philosopher who weighs the logic of events; 
but the poor singer whose heart is crushed within him. God 
knows what sorrows he has suffered. He makes no mention of 
them. He is in the depths and finds voice to cry out. He asks 
for no audience but God. He realizes his position; from his 
point of view God brings down to the pit and bringeth up again. 
He is conscious of but one fact — and one alone. His sins have 
brought him to the depths, yet those sins do not destroy him. 
God is too merciful to remember them all. If Jah held account 
with the poor pleader, he would be destroyed, and the whirlwind 
take him up. Jah does not remember every sin. He knows 
that we are dust and ashes. He knows our limitations. There- 
fore, insinuates the singer, God hath forgiveness, and with this 
insinuation a great hope springs up in his heart. His soul hopes 
in God and finds trust in God's word. He is among the early 
risers who beseech God's goodness at the break of day — the 
longer the pleading, the greater the certainty of forgiveness, 
and then — ^in a burst of eloquence that has merited the im- 
mortality of literature he sings out — "Hope, Israel in the Lord, 
for with the Lord is grace, and plenteous deliverance is with him, 
and he shall deliver Israel from all its sins!" 

Gracious as this climax proves to be, I make bold to say I 
cannot wholly follow the singer. His point of view is that of a 
person in distress. There is not a cheerful note in his prayer, 
not a touch of that courage that leads a brave spirit to its God, 
be its imperfections as numerous as the sands of the sea. Such 
terror of deity has inspired the theology that dissents from ours; 
and we cannot follow in an assumption that God only hears 
when man is grovelling m the dust. 

And yet, that point of view deserves notice and has its vindica- 
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tion in the fact that it is assumed by most men whenever the 
inevitable visitation of an inscrutable deity hurls them into the 
depths of unhappiness and despondency. It is a natural point 
of view, though, I must insist, hardly consistent with that firm 
faith that sees in happiness a^d the converse the mutations of a 
life ordained by an infallible divine wisdom. 

But, nathless, we are so constituted. We rarely hope against 
hope. We quickly fall into the sloughs of despond and then cry 
out. We still harbor a suspicion that the righteousness of God 
deals terribly with us when our share of adverse experience is 
dealt out to us. We still have the old image of God before us, 
angry at the decline of sodal standards, furious at personal im- 
perfection and at the poverty of will that is man's heirloom from 
his forbears; on the other hand, placid and contented when the 
law is obeyed, when man puts the harness of his discipline 
around him, and is proof against the temptations that daily and 
hourly lure him to his destruction. 

What is still worse — ^we are still apprentices in that school 
of mercy that looks upon all sorrow as the indestructible element 
in the experience necessary to man's moral education — our 
happiness is God's pleasure, our unhappiness is his resentment; 
that is the common doctrine! Is it sound, is it logical, is it 
consistent with our usual professions? 

The trouble is, that we are imwilling to be instructed other- 
wise. In joy and in sorrow we become the playballs of our 
emotions, suffer ourselves to be dragged to the extremes of the 
sensations we experience at the time, without knowing or think- 
ing that our life is continuous, that our sensations are varied, 
and that each experience is indispensable, lest our practical 
educaition in life's purposes be incomplete. In other words, we 
commit the error of viewing and judging each event of life, per- 
sonal life or world-life, by itself, and rarely as a link in the chain 
of that education that God hath wisely ordained for man. 

Now, when you happen to be in the depths of a mine and 
look up through the shaft you may notice a few stars shining 
in the fraction of heaven disclosed to your view — ^would you 
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imxnediatdy conclude that heaven's expanse is naught but that 
fraction, that there is no infinity? The tdescope discloses but a 
similar fraction, unless the heavens revolve, and you surely 
would not expect the star-gazer to tell you that the world of light 
is confined to his actual vision? 

But the singer in the depths, he commits that error. Many 
of you commit that error. The shafts are narrow, the walls not 
easily scaled, the space confined, for unhappiness makes life a 
prison-house, and is it just therefore to conclude, even for a 
moment, that there is nothing else of life? It is the greatest 
mistake of man, an admission how narrpw are his standards by 
which he judges that divine providence, which in his formal 
and official declarations he always prcmounces good. There is, 
as in the personal address of oiur singer, a touch of selfishness 
m It. 

Why do men always segregate their experiences? Why must 
each touch of life be judged by itself, on its own merits, and 
tested solely by what is pleasant and agreeable to us? Alas, 
that should be the touch of natiure to make all men kin! 

Look at the larger view. The world is God's. The goodness 
of God is grafted on the world. Every fall of a grain of sand in 
the hour-glass brings revolutions, which are essential in the 
processes of God's refashioning. I am an absolute believer in 
the doctrine that God's goodness daily reneweth the work of 
creation. But the magnitude of that thought— what mind can 
wholly encompass it? The depth of it, who can punctuate it? 
You and I, the teeming millions of men, who are involved in the 
infinite processes of creation, how can we know all that God 
hath wrought, all that is needful to complete the divine 
designs? 

What do you know of those depths in which man often 
languishes and in which he deports himself like a captive bird 
frantically beating the walls of its cage? How many of the 
processes of God have you penetrated that you should be able 
to say this depth is for me because I angered him, or this 
blessing is for me because I pleased him? We are guilty of 
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ingratitude in judging by such narrow standards, and so judgmg 
we form representations of God which do violent injustice to the 
beautiful teachings of our religion. 

This author, seemingly at least, has a contracted vision of 
the benign purposes of God. His address is personal, his theory 
that of the man under the lash. God is angry with him. God 
has hearkened elsewhere, and the singer is tmder the ban of 
his displeasure. He theorizes, like one of Job's friends, that 
he has been brought to the depths because of his sins. He says 
nothing of his sorrows or their causes. God alone knows what 
may have happened to him and what deep distoess may have 
warped his mind so that he can see naught but a God frowning 
angrily at a sinful creature. 

But that is, as I suggested, a natural conclusion — ^my brethren, 
we must learn to understand that nature is not always the safest 
guide for intelligent people. What may have happened to the 
author of our pilgrim song may happen to us. Death and 
destruction both come in their angriest aspects, and it is natural 
they should terrify us. But are you ready, from the depths, 
to say that these are an utterance of divine displeasure, or from 
the heights, to shout that life and growth are evidences of a 
divine complacency with the conduct of man? 

Weary experiences may come, and we must be careful in oiur 
judgment when they happen to cast t^ into the depths. If 
death comes, it is but natural we should smk into the depths; for 
who can suffer loss or withstand the awful pain of parting 
with equanimity? But, in the depths, shall we forget there are 
heights upon which is planted the ensign of the Lord, sweet sym- 
bol of peace and consolation? 

This i$ but an instance. All manner of sorrow should find 
us, to some degree, hopeful. It is not right, nor consistent with 
our standards of belief to be utterly cast down. We must not 
lose faith in the eternal wisdom of God. 

I do not know the sorrows of this singer. His life was like our 
own. He suffered as we suffer, and his mistake is ours, that in 
the midst of suffering we despair of the joy to come, and in the 
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midst of rejoicing give no thought to the tempering necessity 
of pain. 

That is our great weakness. We either ponder the divine 
pleasure or the divine anger. Let us learn the wider lesson of a 
larger faith. It is not the divine content that constitutes our 
happiness, nor the divine angefr that affects us, but the divine 
win that ordains for us every condition of our physical and 
^iritual lives! The two opposites are essential to our moral 
well-being. 

God is the builder of the imiverse. If architectural designs 
imply merely a constructive genius that never grows in power, 
then our conception of the universe is a very poor one. The 
processes of creation imply recreation. In the million million 
plans of omnipotence destruction and death are a plut of the 
infinite design. Who knows to the contrary? That is the 
thought of bur old-fashioned Judaism, not the fatalism that 
broods over man's helplessness, but the intelligent understanding 
and recognition of a divine design, that must be met with a 
sweet and submissive Tt3Dm 2\t^n *]n3! Blessed be God, 
alwa3rs a benefactor! 

If sorrows come to the world, God is good. If floods come, 
or famine stalks abroad, or the storm winds devastate, or what- 
ever else may be the name of the calamity by which man is 
visited — aying out from the depths let the first invocation be a 
firm conviction that God is working according to his own ways— 
not ours! 

I know the doctrine is difficult of comprehension — ^to them that 
are in the depths. But the singer helps them, for he concludes 
with a message of hope, a tender note of consolation, an assur- 
ance that the future is not a place of darkness, the depth of man's 
despondency, but the sim-kissed heights of peace and under- 
standing of God's purposes. That I will explain on the 
morrow. 

When we meet again we shall hear that glorious song of hope 
that brightens the sombre chambers of a brooding mind, that 
lifts up the broken-hearted, that teaches the benign purposes 
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of an omnipotent deity in all the changes that are often so 
incomprehensible to man. /n ^K ^tntsn hrv Hope in Israel 
in the Lord! 

The year is closed; the year has begun, but throughout the 
uncertainties of to-morrow ring out the swelling notes of hope I 
Amenl 
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A FRIDAY EVENING LECTUEE 

The mtellectual development of society, particularly in this 
century of rapid changes of aspects of thought, has brought a 
different meaning to many words which formerly stood as 
technical expressions to denote phases of religious culture. 
Paganism stood to mean an3rthing that was not Christian. The 
former exdusiveness of Christian philosophy could not admit the 
reasonableness of any other S3rstem. What was not with it was 
against it. What was against it, having a false basis and the 
spirit of antagonism to its scheme of salvation, was to be rooted 
out. Persecution is the revenge of Christian metaphysics for a 
presumption to differ from it. 

I fear me that, in this particular respect, Christianity stood not 
alone. The leaven of intolerance is in all religious S3rstems. In 
part this intolerance can be explained by the fact that any religion, 
besides being a S3^tem of metaph3rsics, is also a S3rstem of ethics, 
which its moralists desire to impress upon the world as the only 
efficient utterances of a divine harmony in hmnan conduct. 

It has taken the world long decades and centuries to ascertain 
that the ethics of religion are much the same everywhere, while 
metaphysical truth still hurls its anathema at non-believers. 

And so the Christian philosopher still hugs his definitions and 
pronounces the Oriental S3rstems, which begat monotheism, to be 
pagan and its confessors barbarians. 

We know that in this respect the Christian etymologist only 
follows tradition. The Jew anciently pronounced the same 
doom over all s}rstems of culture that were not monotheistic. 
That, of course, was before the rise of Christianity and Islam, 
which two S3rstems being monotheisitic are not classed as pagan- 
istic by any intelligent Jew or Moslem, and assuredly in this 

86 
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Moslem and Jew have an advantage over the Christian philoso- 
pher, who will not, or cannot, rise above his old-fashioned 
definition. 

Speaking, then, of a period anterior to the rise of these daughters 
of Israel, children of the Jewish mind, we notice the tendency to 
dass all non- Jewish religions and cultures as heathen or pagan. 
But the tendency is perfectly intelligible in pre-Christian 
eras. 

We must endeavor to appreciate the tremendous import of 
monotheism in determining its peculiar attitude towards hea- 
thendom. To say that it was the religion of the Jews, and as 
such was opposed to the religion of Phoenicia or Assyria, is 
merely to give Judaism a national outline from which it easily 
alienated itself with the advent of prophetism. 

Monotheism as a system of philosophy and ethics is more than 
the ancient cult of Jahveh or the national religion of Israel. It 
is the protest of pure thought against the morphisms of antiquity. 
It is the evolution of personal and national morality; it is the 
promotion of deity from a mere force to a being who designs 
with will and intelligence. 

Monotheism is the first argument of antiquity against the 
inadequacy of pagan religion to provide man with an efficacious 
instrument of salvation. It indicates a moral and mental 
revolution that marks an epoch in the history of man. He 
becomes man only when he begins to know his God. 

At the cross-roads of history where monotheism and paganism 
meet each other and contend for the right of way, there is the 
first battle between matter and mind. This time the divine 
agencies contend with the man Jacob and become his masters. 
As leaders of this campaign of thought and culture we discover 
the luminous figures of the Jewish prophets. They are Jahveh's 
champions against the whole heathen world. They hold the 
bastions of thought, the fortress of morality against the on- 
slaughts of the pagan law of might and indulgence. 

The crime of paganism was not its abnormal worship, but its 
protection of conduct that outraged the ethical sense of the Jew. 
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That made the Jew intolerant. That made his prophets eloquent 
critics of public institutions. Himself anciently no stranger to 
the adoration of idols, in whom he recognized the likeness of 
Jahveh, the Jew cast off his idol worship because it encouraged 
the violation of the ethics expounded by the prophets. 

The latter can be accredited with no nobler title than that 
they were the missionaries of monotheism. Paganism became a 
contemptible thing in the estimation of these stem moralists, 
whom Jahveh had given a system of ethics by which they could 
purify their persons and the body politic 

Jahveh teaches the antithesis of all that is taught in the 
heathen S3rstems. Gross idolatry is protested against by him 
who cannot be compared to anything; a multiplicity of gods is 
scorned by him who is one. For his worship he desires no 
offerings; a pure heart alone is acceptable to him. Instead of 
the filth of heathen bodies he desires clean persons; for the 
lasdviousness of the Syrian woman he substitutes purity. For 
the greed of the nobles, equality; for the oppression of the mighty 
the law of human love. 

Monotheism is more than a system — ^it is a revolution. It is 
the dethronement of the gods who permit men to imitate their 
own venality, their own felonies and misdemeanors, their own 
trampling on the law of morality. 

Judaism dethrones this horrid phantasm of human imagina- 
tion and gives human happiness a new interpretation. For, 
assuming that the andent cults taught happiness to be the 
highest aim in life, wherein did that happiness consist? Briefly, 
in letting matter subdue the mind. Material happiness was 
everjrthing. Indulgence was the highest reduction of phi- 
losophy. To be happy meant to do unhindered all that was sug- 
gested by inflamed minds, all that was whispered by passion, by 
desire, and lust. The gods were disinterested onlookers on this 
giddy world, in which the lion's share belonged to the strongest 
or the meanest or the most wicked, for the gods acted much the 
same. Hatred, jealousy, internecine strife, filial disobedience, 
violation of marriage vows, prostitution, perjury, fleshly in- 
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dulgence, treachery, and a long catalogue of other vices were as 
characteristic of the gods as of their votaries. 

It is very true that God is often the image of man. That is so 
very true that the stem moralist of Israel is sometimes over- 
anxious to depict the austerity, the implacability of Jahveh, 
who hates all such sins and will avenge them. 

As Jahveh is the antithesis of the gods, the monotheist must 
be the antithesis of the pagan. Hukkoih Hag^gayim, the cults of 
the pagans with all the odious institutions they have suggested, 
must be shunned like the pestilence. The Jew makes an ethical 
wall aroimd his coimtry to keep out the pestilent practices of 
heathendom. He becomes peculiar. And, after all, his peculiarity 
only consbts in his inability to let the pagan nature have its way 
and to convert society into a fructifying heathen soil that 
germinates the foul moral diseases which brought paganism 
to its grave. May the Jew ever remain peculiar in so sacred a 
cause! 

Monotheism, then, became more than a revolution. It be- 
came the avenging angel. It helped the pagan to a grave. One 
by one the cults and their temples fell, to rise no more. The 
logical finale of pagan culture is atheism. 

A Jove who is not immaculate will sometime become the 
laughing-stock of his people. A people on whose constitution 
is ingrained the horrible doctrine that the restraint of indulgence 
is a weakness, that a defilement of body and soul is an acceptable 
offering, and that in the philosophy of the gods might be f oimd a 
justification of all vice — such a people cannot survive the fearful 
consequences of its philosophy. 

The cancer of antiquity was atheism. It killed the old 
nations, killed them off with the scythe that spared not a single 
system. The strongest of all of them, that of Rome, backed and 
bolstered up by the most remarkable capacity for organization 
the world ever witnessed, that also was doomed to destruction 
because the gods of Rome, existing longer, were more thor- 
oughly despised and more heartily laughed at than any other. 

When Christianity invaded Rome it found a nation of atheists, 
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among whom not a single human virtue was deemed of con- 
sequence. National atheism, I cannot too often emphasize it, 
is the sign of iq>proaching dissolution. 

Paganism, whatever it may have been in most primitive 
times, ultimately represented that condition of the mind in 
which its faith is gone, its love uprooted, in which the world is 
the prey of the strongest, in which man's honor and woman's 
virtue are both to be contemned, in which there is neither 
national nor personal probity, in which all human responsibility 
ceases except in so far as police regulations protect one brute 
against the other. 

Mark you well, this is the real atheism, the absence of all 
sentiment that discovers divine influence in the life of 
man. 

Monotheism came to combat such atheism, which is more than 
an atheism of doctrine — it is an atheism of conduct. 

Its mission was, then, not merely to antagonize or uproot 
belief or worship, but to revolutionize social conditions, to de- 
throne governments, to exterminate vice which was worshipped 
as the consummation of happiness. 

What a mission! To enable man to vanquish his own nature, 
to become superior to himself, to conquer matter by the force of 
his mentality, to evolve from the filth of antiquity a condition, a 
society, in which man and woman should be pure, in which the 
propagation of the spedes should become a sanctified institution, 
in which every vice should be contemned, in which the relations 
of man to man should be determined by love and justice — ^to 
enable man to achieve all this, can we imagine how awful must 
have been the transfiguration from the age of paganism to the age 
in which the Jew threatens to destroy all antiquity? 

The world really is unjust to the Jew. It understands very 
little of his monotheism. It is now, as it ever was, the eternal 
protestant; it will never change its mission. It cares little for 
metaph3rsics, as I always contend; but as long as the world shall 
retain the leaven of its pagan influence, as long as society shall 
be tainted with many things that made antiquity contemptible. 
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Jewish monotheism has its mission to pursue and its aims to 
prosecute. 

You know that this prophetical monotheism has had its off- 
spring. It existed for seven hundred years before the rise of the 
Christian system. Fifteen centuries lie between it and the 
activities of Mohammed. Christian nor Moslem has improved 
upon its ethics. 

The purity of life which the apostles offered the civilized bar- 
barians of their time in lieu for their atheistic conduct is a teach- 
ing that comes from the oldest Jewish monotheists. The 
revolution wrought by Mohammed among the worshippers of 
the imimaginable abominations of Arabia is the child of teach- 
ings which he fails not to acknowledge as Jewish. Let the 
world understand these facts. Let the coiners of definitions 
think a trifle less of old-fashioned etymology and a trifle more 
of the historical verities. 

We have the right to claim that the efficacy of every mono- 
theistic system lies only in its derivation from Jewish ethics; it 
lies not in its metaphysical intricacies with which the peofde as 
a whole have little to do. The apostles did not confront the 
heathen with a new theology but with a new system of ethics. 
Andent society, sodden with wine, exhausted with its lasdvious- 
ness, reduced only to a rip-roaring banquet in the triclinium, at 
which the despised gods served to amuse the f easters with their 
pranks — ^that world consisting of aU slaves and a few masters; 
that produced a Caligula, a Nero, and a cynic like Petronius 
only to show how perverted its genius had become — ^that world 
turned with a sense of relief to the ethics of the apostles, which, 
flowing into its mind like a vitalizing elixir, resuscitated its 
^irits and vivified its bodies and enabled a new race to arise 
from the millions of slaves who intermingled their blood on the 
soil of Italy. The church had as yet no cause to defend its 
theology; its ethics, demonstrated in the lives of its votaries, 
wrought the revolution. Those ethics were the ethics of the 
most andent Jewish monotheism. The sense of protest, the 
hatred of vice, the intolerance of Hukkoth Hag'goyim had gone 
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out from the old faith into the new. Thenceforward the new 
faith served as the mother's handmaiden. 

Christian civilization is the grafting of Jewish ethics upon 
the moral life of nations. It is the mission of the prophets made 
a reality in the overturning of conditions reminiscent of ancient 
culture. The world may dislike to acknowledge these facts, 
but the world on more than one occasion has found truth un- 
palatable. 

This leads me to the pith and backbone of this discourse. 
Paganism as a cult has been destroyed by the ruthless force of 
monotheism, that gradually uprooted its altars and put its 
temples into ruins. Paganism as a philosophy survived only 
as long as the cleaner metaph3rsics of Judaism and Christianity 
were made timid by persecution and ventured to plead their 
cause in speech that lacked boldness. 

But there is something else about paganism that has managed 
to survive, despite the total disappearance of its public cults 
and its schools of philosophy. Paganism is a condition of 
nature. Anciently its S3m[ibolism was borrowed from nature. 
Its society, in a moral, if not in a political sense, was a state of 
nature. The society which is the restilt of the teachings of 
pure monotheism is a dean evolution from that older state, an 
evolution in which, for the first time, we discover the reality of 
a personal responsibility, a personal endeavor to overcome the 
inevitable consequences of human nature. 

Can it be said, from our standpoint, that this nature, imless 
controlled and environed by moral influences, works any good? 
Let human nature alone and it will dig the grave of nations. 
Let human nature follow its bent, iminfluenced by the reasoning 
voice that creates order in the wild, heaving flood of passion, 
and, as the Eg3^tian cavalry in the tradition of the Red Sea, 
humanity will be engulfed by its own excesses. 

Paganism was nature — ^but such a nature! A nature that 
followed its bent, that, like an imnily flood, broke all barriers 
and invaded the scant reserves of virtue, a nature that demoral- 
ized, that warped the vitality of pure races, that listed to every 
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temptation, that hearkened to the aUurements of every vice 
and put the responsibility thereof at the altar of its gods. 

The paganism of society was worse than its idolatry. The 
absence of a standard of right, a banner of virtue, an ideal of pure 
manhood, a conception of virtuous womanhood, a dream of 
personal integrity, a hope of spiritual happiness — ^in brief, the 
absence of the ideals, which at least give man a chance to struggle 
against what he knows to be his nature, that was the paganism 
of antiquity, and the absence of those ideals caused its death. 

Compare a Syrian woman to a Jewish mother, compare a 
priest of Melikarth to a prophet of Jahveh, compare the bard in 
the triclinium to a son of Asaph, compare the Epicurean to a 
Christian of the time of Nero, and you will understand how 
tremendous is this contrast between paganism and monotheism, 
two systems of which the first permits the subjugation of mind 
over matter, and the other teaches that the trained mind must 
be master and that the body must be controlled, apprenticed to 
a mission in which it shall serve, not itself, but the highest 
moral happiness of humanity! 

What wonder that such revolutionary teaching shocked the 
ancient world 1 What wonder that the revolution at all suc- 
ceeded! 

And now, permit me to submit this serious question: Has 
monotheism succeeded in its mission? The Christian apologist 
who prates of the austerity of Judaism, and of its incapacity, 
because of the unyielding character of its premises, to become 
the conqueror of the world — that apologist will be likewise 
called upon to answer the question: Has Christianity subdued 
paganism? 

Remember we do not now deal with paganism as an official 
cult, as a hierarchical institution, as a symbolism, or a philos- 
ophy. We now deal with paganism as a sotial condition. Has 
it been suppressed, uprooted? 

We hear from all sides that the world is civilized, that it has 
become estranged from the influences of paganism. Is that a 
fact? 
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The stem, bitter truth, on the contraryi is that the state of 
modem society shows distinct pagan tendencies, or rather that> 
despite the ideals of monotheism set up high among the people, 
these tendencies were never wholly eradicated. That would 
lead to the sorrowful conclusion that the elements of paganism, 
because they are the elements of human nature, are always 
strong enough to withstand the ^iritualizing influences which 
are constantly created by the monotheistic religions. That is 
deplorable, but true. That puts the church on its mettle, and 
gives it opportunity to discover wherein its missk)n has as yet 
failed. Let the church go the right way. 

When it turns its attention to the Jews and seeks to convert 
them to its metaphysics it forgets that the weapons of conver- 
sion should be tinned against society among which the pagan 
elements exist to a larger d^ee than among Jews. 

What are tjbese pagan elements? Let us see. 

Monotheism, whether Jewish or Christian, has set up certain 
standards of ethics of which an excellent r6sum£ can be found 
in the Pentateuch and in the orations of the prophets, documents 
the divine character of which Christians do liot deny. These 
documents, together with the ethics of the New Testament, 
constitute the etemal argument against paganism. To what 
extent does this argument influence the life of the present? Let 
us illustrate. 

One of the cancers of paganism was the absence of domestic 
virtue. Pagans had dwelling-places, but no such lovely ex- 
hibition of family life as has come from the Jew to teach the 
barbarian that the strength of nations lies in happy homes. 
Look around you. See how many millions have no homes, are 
therefore barren of the civilizing, q>iritualizing influence of the 
firesidel 

Again, one of th^ most crying evils of Asiatic paganism was 
the horrible lasdviousness of womanhood, the easy virtue of 
matrons, whose religion demanded, at stated times, an offering 
to the gods so horrible that the preacher's tongue should not 
name the abomination. 
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Has, despite the grandeur of our womanhood, this abomina- 
tion died out altogether? Have those who always so com- 
placently prate of the existence of ''necessary evil" ever thought 
of the fact that evil never is necessary, but is made possible, or 
is justified by the imnatural conditions of society? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. No man of moral intuitions has 
the right to speak of the necessity of evil, or hoodwink his mind 
with the sc^histry that the toleration of evil may prevent 
greater evil. That will do very well when we seek to apologize 
for the existence of sodal evils in the face of which our social 
compact is helpless; but it will never do when we seek to ascer- 
tain to what extent monotheistic ethics have permeated the 
masses! Then we see clearly there are some failures to 
score. 

No evil is justifiable, and when it exists and appears ineradi- 
cable, we can only attribute it to the pagan nature of man, or to 
the fact that society has never altogether lost its pagan instincts, 
which to a monotheistic philosq>her must appear very deplor- 
able. 

Again, when the Mosaic law holds the institution of monogamy 
to be one of the strong safeguards of moral society, when the 
Christian disciples of that law find the Roman a monogamist 
but with a tendency to wholly pervert that sanctified institution, 
by men replacing their wives and women substituting their 
husbands with astonishing ease — ^in what particular respect has 
modem society improved in that respect? 

Let the Christian disciple turn his attention to the divorce 
courts. Let him learn how the law, the instrument of our social 
compact, refuses to assist the teachings of monotheism; how the 
law refuses to recognize the sanctity of marriage, and legalizes 
prostitution by its easy absolution of marital vowsl 

If anything indicates a retiun to pagan influences the alarming 
increase of divorces may be given as evidences. The danger to 
our society from that source alone is incalculable. It makes 
marriage itself an irresponsible contract, it will make bride- 
grooms deceivers and brides hypocrites, and God's altar a place 
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of exchange, where lies are uttered in support of a bargain to be 
broken at the earliest opportunity! 

Has the church nothing but thunder for that crying evil? 
Is there no educational weapon that can crush these modem 
Romans or Syrians, or cudgel them into a conviction that they 
help to undermine our republic as surely as such legalized 
lasdviousness undermined the commonwealths of old? 

Remember, that I am not critidsdng for the love of criticism. 
I am no railer at my time or my generation. My present pur- 
pose is merely to show you facts. Do with them as you think 
best. 

My personal belief is that monotheism, which has proved its 
efficacy in overthrowing ancient systems, will again prove 
victorious in rooting up the remains of pagan influence. I be- 
lieve modem society to be thoroughly paganized. Let us have 
a few more instances. 

One of the distinct characteristics of paganism was its love of 
pleasure. Man was to indulge himself. Self-restraint was 
unknown. The body was to enjoy all it craved. The wine- 
cup, that dreadful destroyer of physical health, was a welcome 
means to drown his senses and prepare his body for unnatural 
excesses. The poor, as the poor always do, imitated the rich. 
Carousing was a pastime. The cities of antiquity were full of 
evils that attracted the residents and the sojourners. To what 
extent has our modem life changed? 

The best thing we can say is that the number of pec^le who 
prefer intellectual pastimes to mere physical indulgence is 
constantly growing — ^but that is all; there are millions in whom 
the old pagan instincts are still powerful. They love the wine- 
cup, the arena, the amphitheatre, the symposium, and the bull- 
fight. 

What difference is there between the paganism of Nero and 
the paganism of the dty fathers who grant a license for a bmtal 
prize-fight? Only a difference of method, nothing more. What 
difference is there between the wine-shops of ancient Rome and 
the groggeries of new San Francisco? Only a lapse of centuries, 
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in which the humanizing influence of religion seems to have had 
little effect on millions of men! 

When we come to enumerate the demoralizing factors of 
modem society, we are appalled at the close resemblance of 
these factors with the old institutions which levelled humanity 
to a state in which God could not permit it to exist any more! 
And that is not the worst we could tell. 

Politically the measure is growing. Perhaps personal conduct 
is really but a consequent action. National misconduct is the 
true paganism. Political disharmony between the elements of 
the people, the growth of hatred and rancor between rich and 
poor, the mutterings of aspiring anarchy to unfasten the moorings 
of our Constitution, are they all to come back again to remind us 
that after three thousand years of activity monotheism has not 
yet succeeded in conquering the world? Revolutions come when 
the populace is, mentally and morally, unhinged. 

What causes this unhappy condition is no mystery to the 
moralists of all times. When a populace is reduced to panem 
et circensesj to a dependence on the State, by reason of its poverty, 
for its bread and its entertainment; when a state must devise 
ludi magni for its people, to prevent the monster revolution to 
raise its head, the end can be predicted without the gift of 
prevision. 

Two years before Rome was founded, Isaiah of Jerusalem 
began a mission, in the course of which he saw these things very 
clearly. The nobles of Judah were no better than, eight hundred 
years afterwards, the patridans of Rome. Monotheism has 
always preached against the aggressiveness of the nobility, which 
reduces a free people to ultimate slavery and sets it to conspire 
for a time when hunger can avenge itself in blood. 

That is the lesson, also, of the French Revolution, a revolu- 
tion against paganism seventeen himdred years after Rome had 
been guilty of the same crimes. What was the French Revolu- 
tion? A conspiracy for bread. Versailles was gutted by a mob 
that loved the king but was hungry. The Reign of Terror, that 
short spell of insanity, was a complete return to paganism. 
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because for centuries the French nation had been paganized by 
poverty, by royalty, by nobility, by the patrician aggression 
that takes the poor's tithe and the poor's fences, and the poor's 
taxes, and leaves the old law of might to be supreme ruler in the 
land! 

Monotheism is the enemy of such patridanism. Its idealism 
teaches differently. Men, though not endowed with equal gifts, 
have equal rights before God. The strong is strongest when he 
protects the weak, the rich is richest when he uplifts the poor. 

Are these idealities never destined to realization? Let the 
world take notice. If the human heart is incapable of casting 
off the leaven of its paganism, if personal conduct must remain 
impure, if government must remain corrupt, if human passions 
will always conquer virtue, and if the inequalities of station and 
condition must abide forever, then we must needs come to the 
conclusion that the stability of nations is but temporary, and 
that the cynical evolutionist is logically correct in predicting 
that the next thousand years may witness appalling catastrophes 
in which the world will, as ever, seek to restore its own equilib- 
rium, disturbed by the paganism which is the cancer of all 
social life. 

Is tins true? Ought it to be true? Have our fathers founded 
this noble commonwealth only that it should be destroyed by 
the recurring pests of paganism? Shall we be compdled to 
return again to a state of nature, begin anew the science of 
hiunan government, to avoid the dangers of the past, only 
to realize that they are unavoidable, and that to found 
government means to develop it to a climax whence its decline 
is unavoidable? 

If that be so, man is helpless and God is powerless. I bdieve 
in God and in man's potency. I believe that man can save 
himself. And we — ^we, knowing the means, why should not we 
save ourselves? 



"QUOVADIS, DOMINE?" 

A FRIDAY EVENING LECTUKE 

I propose this evening to submit to your consideration a num- 
ber of reflections based upon the reading of the book commonly 
known as "Quo Vadis?'* It enjoys considerable repute. The 
critics have spoken well of it, and the drde of its readers is 
constantly increasing. 

The book, from certain points of view, deserves all the favor 
with which it is received. Its author is a dose student of history, 
and he has popularly presented much material that hitherto was 
inaccessible to the general reader. But despite this presentation, 
Sienkiewicz has only written romance ; that is to say, he has inter- 
woven fact and fiction to present a sucdnct story of his heroes 
and heroines, and consequently the student, not the general 
reader, knows that the picture is perverted. For when an 
author presents unverified tales as historical, he violates the laws 
of evidence, and as a study of the times his book becomes, to 
some extent, untrustworthy. And that is the great defect of 
"Quo Vadis?'' as it is of Wallace's "Ben Hur," a book with 
which I was compelled to deal some years ago. 

To some extent, I desire to repeat the strictiures I then felt 
compelled to make. The Tendenzrotnan^ that is to say, the 
romance or novd with a tendency, whether that tendency be 
religious or political, always suffers a literary disadvantage from 
the fact that the author feels called upon to glorify the tendency 
at the expense of historical truth. 

"Ben Hut" was written to glorify Christianity; and to serve 
the ends of that glorification, the logic of the hero's character is 
violated, and he becomes simply a mould of Wallace's imagina- 
tion, not a real, flesh-and-blood Jewish soldier and patriot. 
Sienkiewicz' book suffers from the same defect. It compels 
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history to meet the motive which imbues him in the preparation 
of the book. 

I do not say that Christian authors, even such splendid writers 
as Kingsley, stand alone in being guilty of this glaring defect. 
Jewish authors have conmiitted the same folly. Whenever 
a religion is to be glorified, particularly at the expense of another, 
history must be perverted to meet individual illustrations of the 
strength of that religion. 

Now I say again, I do not quarrel with the Polish author 
because he satisfies his own pious sentiment by glorifying his 
religion, but because he commits the usual literary weakness of 
ignoring strength in aught else, and in attributing motives to 
all non-Christian religion for which he draws largely on his 
imagination. Of this I shall speak more fully later on. 

The principal scenes of the book induce me to present to you a 
picture, drawn already to some extent in my lecture on the 
"Paganism of Modem Society." 

We are carried to Rome — ^to Rome in all the external splendor 
of the empire. The time of action is a few years out of that 
fateful decade that ends with the destruction of Jerusalem 
(70 A.C.). Rome is the heart of the world, the London of 
antiquity. Its population is cosmopolitan, drawn from every 
quarter of the known globe. It is Rome in the height of its 
political supremacy, but in the decline of its paganism. Many 
races, many languages, and many religions find a hospitable home 
by Tiber's shore. The secret of this tolerance is not the virtue 
of that fraternity that, to some degree, beautifies oiu: modem 
life; nor is it the enforced peace imposed by a conmion law. It 
is a political motive that underlies Rome's management of 
nations and their cults. 

Rome, the embodiment of a few patrician families, whose 
power is personified in the Imperator — ^Rome has concluded 
that, to hold nations once conquered in subjection, it is necessary 
to entertain them, to detract their attention from the grave issues 
of human rights and human freedom. 

What cares Rome for religion? Its philosophers had long since 
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reasoned the gods out of existence, decried religion as a super- 
stition; its nobles and knights have long since erected their 
altars to the highest god — ^Pleasure. 

Rome is hospitable to Jehovah and to Zeus; to Amon and to 
Bel; to Isis and Serapis — ^because Rome has grown absolutely 
indifferent and is content to let the conquered nationalities side 
by side enjoy their superstitions. Rome only laughs at such 
folly. Paganism and political supremacy have wrought the 
spiritual ruin of the old dty of the she-wolf. Her stem virtue, 
her austere conception of law, they are dead forever; because she 
has grown too powerful, too rich. The earth's treasures are 
hers; her triremes bring the gold, the silver and brass, the ivory 
and dye-stuffs from all parts of the world, and with riches come 
myriads of slaves, attenuated shades of free men, brought from 
Syria, from Thrace, from the Levant, from the North country, 
from Egypt and Africa, even from Spain and far-off England, to 
become the bondmen of patricians, to crouch at the feet of any- 
one who had money to purchase barbarian flesh. 

It is scarcely possible to form a correct estimate of the con- 
ditions this influx of wealth and a slave population created in 
the Rome that had erstwhile produced its Horatios and its 
Cornelias. 

Whilst on the one hand the necessity of governing the largest 
empire of the world produced statesmanship of the -highest order, 
and soldiers who are still the paragons of colonial armies, on the 
other hand the abnormal increase of wealth and the possession 
of slaves became the means of a dissolute life, the complexity 
of which it is likewise difficult to estimate in these better 
times. 

Morally speaking, not a virtue was left. Politically, the 
Roman eagle had conquered the world, which lay prone at its 
feet. The Roman legions were victoriously penetrating into 
fastnesses which the legionaries of Augustus had stormed in vain. 
The East and the South and the West paid tribute, sent hostages, 
worshipped Csesar as the most potent god. But Rome, Rome 
itself, drunken with conquest, satiated with power, spending 
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millions at the symposium^ Rome had become the most execrable 
society of ancient times. 

Hosea and Amos, moralists who do not mince their words^ 
would have failed to find language to depict the corruption of 
that awful prosperity. Domestic vice and public corruption, 
both were rampant. A virtuous head of family or a virtuous 
matron was indubitably sneered at, for virtue was unfashionable, 
virtue therefore was a weakness. The law aided and stimulated 
the growth of moral filth. Priest and patridan, heirs of the 
prosperity of the empire, made Rome the theatre of boundless 
excesses, excesses which have no duplicate in history, except 
possibly in France during the R^ency. That was the con- 
snmmiation of paganism, a social condition in which morality 
had become absolutely perverted. 

Nero stands in human history as the personal example of 
complete paganism. Nothing like hiun has been produced by 
the fickleness of human nature. He stands as a paradox; his 
worse vices were by himself idealized into his greatest virtues. 
Himself deified, a blotched, bloated, diseased god, and desiring 
the homage due to the exalted personalities of Olympus, he was 
sceptical of their existence, and out of the depth of his scepticism 
tolerated every vagary suggested by the variety of human cults. 
Nothing wasjholy to him; crime was simply a trick to suggest the 
theme for a new poem. He murdered his wife; he had his 
mother assassinated; he invented the most refined cruelties to 
ascertain whether he was capable of new sensations; he was 
delighted with the conflagration of Rome, only becauise it en- 
abled him to write a new poem; he persecuted Jews and Chris- 
tians because of no religious scruples, but because his jaded 
spirit needed the excitement of blood and rage and cruelty, as an 
imhappy drunkard needs the daily measure of spirits to vitalize 
him. 

Nero fiddling while Rome bums — ^that is not only a well- 
authenticated historical fact, but it is the eloquent s3rmbol of a 
perishing system, while he who is its exponent, in the excess 
of his delight, does not know that if tl^ system perishes he 
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himself will be engulfed in its destruction. A doomed Rome 
means the suicide of Nero. 

And while this exponent of the highest form of paganism, 
this expounder of Roman atheism, this embodiment of the lust 
and lasdviousness of his time, while Nero perpetuates all the 
cruelties that can possibly be suggested by perverted human 
nature, his generals have environed the old dty of God, and the 
descendants of the stem old moralists who foretold the doom 
of pagan Egypt, Syria, Babylon, and Nineveh, were in the last 
throes of a struggle that would end in a victory for paganism, in 
a victory for Rome, in the defeat of Jahveh, in the scattering of 
the monotheists and the humiliation of the prophets. 

The Jew alone had held out against imperial Rome. That 
conquest, I have always contended, was one of the inexorable 
issues of the times. It was not a mere political struggle, not a 
mere campaign for territorial acquisition. The Jew alwa3rs had 
much more at stake. Whether his wars are with S3rria or Baby* 
Ionia, with Persia or with Egypt, the main issue is alwa3rs the 
defence of Jahveh against the pagan deities; the holding of the 
fortresses of monotheism against the onslaughts of the heathen; 
the conservation of the ancient moral law, and the virtues of 
mankind. 

The Jew defends the kingdom of God against the aggregation 
of pagan deities. His protest is the eternal voice of heaven 
that man goes the wrong way. And now Rome is girded for the 
last campaign. Monotheism has preached and fought for fifteen 
centuries. The pagan world is to deal it its last blow. The 
pagan legions are to invade its habitations, silence the noisy voices 
of its preachers, kill its priests, scatter its people, exile its 
chiefs. 

Paganism never flourished as it flourished then. It was no 
longer centred in Asiatic principalities. It had and possessed 
the heart of the world. And therefore paganism was to do this 
last deed, and the prophetic protest of the Jew, the despised, 
intolerant Jew, was to cease forever. The pagan world had 
grown tired of it. And so, in the last year of this fateful decade, 
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Jerusalem was destroyed and the Jew was exiled. Did pagan- 
ism then kill monotheism? 

And here begins our contention with the author of ''Quo 
Vadis?" 

The history of religion presents to-day two distinct points of 
view. The old-fashioned view, that one religious system is 
removed by another by means of a divine revelation that, so to 
speak, calls one into existence and condenms another to death, 
is likely to be impeached in many quarters, because it ignores 
the law of evolution and the historical evidence of the growth of 
religion. The accoimts of revelation must not be confounded 
with the principle or doctrine of revelation. 

What, really, is revelation? A communication from God to 
man. I hold to the old-time definition, because it does no 
violence to the views I mean to present here. Such a com- 
munication, because of its import, its gravity, its far-reaching 
consequences, its immediate and indirect influence upon the 
destinies of humanity, has always been surrounded with the 
reverent pictures suggested by a tendency to i)ersonalize the 
motives of history. 

Judaism has had its revelation, the comer-stone of all civilized 
society. This revelation was either the direct message, which 
comes at a time when even Israel is not prepared for it, and 
which, because of this lack of preparation, thereafter lapses into 
paganism, or it is the direct consequences of ages of growth, 
mental and spiritual, in which we see the divine influence fash- 
ioning the conditions of humanity, to make the latter receptive 
for the greater truth. Aye, monotheism, is a revelation, a reve- 
lation that came not in the poetical lightning flashes, but that, 
because of its immensity, took humanity a thousand years to 
really grasp its import. 

So do I, at least, understand the characteristics of that great 
battle of the centuries, in which the contending influences of 
paganism and monotheism meet to decide the life-issue of 
either system. 

Israel in the wilderness, with its message supematiurally 
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received, is yet ill prepared to contend with the surrounding 
nations and their deities. Eight hundred years afterwards that 
message becomes the most important factor in andent culture, 
and instead of one myth-enveloped Moses, we have a number of 
luminous characters, well-defined historical realities, who 
champion the cause of monotheism against the heathen world. 
These realities are the prophets, the teachers of that deathless 
protest, the expounders of that divine revelation, that warns 
all antiquity that some time its doom is to overtake it. 

What is there in this interpretation that does violence to the 
principle of revelation in religion? To my mind it strengthens 
the character of revelation, in that, removing from it all elements 
of supematuralism, it enables the human mind to grasp the 
natural processes by which divine influences are generated 
among men. 

These views are not so new among Jews that they even need 
special emphasis. The accounts of a sudden, special, and 
direct conununication have but too often been scrutinized and 
their untenability decided upon, and any one who is to some 
degree acquainted with the literature of the mediaeval Jewish 
philosophers will find in it a confirmation of the views here given 
utterance. I may present the issue in somewhat different form. 
I present the issue as miraculous against natural revelation, as 
supernatural communication against the indisputable evidences 
of history. To my mind the understanding of a fact is the 
condition of its acceptance, and a requirement to accept a fact 
without understanding it endangers its integrity. 

If, then, we see the divine influence in the progress of the ages, 
in the march of mankind towards the mountain of the Hoilse of 
God, is not that sight the surest evidence of the gradually reveal- 
ing power of God in man? 

Monotheism, then, instead of a miraculously revealed message, 
becomes the result of eight centuries of life, and thought, and 
struggle, and this very longevity endows it with a perpetual 
mission, that breaks through the trammels of age, country, or 
language, and seeks in every part of the world for the races 
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which it has to convert to its refining and purifying life. For 
always remember this: Monotheism is not merely a local or a 
national religion. It is a system of civilization. It opposes 
itself to paganism, of which it is the antithesis. 

life is not overthrown by miracles. Conditions are not 
chang^ by supematuralism. If the miracles be but the poetic 
representation of the slow-going processes of change, if we but 
consider that such tremendous changes as have taken place, or 
are about to take place, in the history of the world appear 
marvellous because we possess no power to always discover the 
causes that produce such effects, then we discover at the same 
time the basis of reconciliation between the two views of revela- 
tion here presented. 

There is, then, a more suggestive name for revealed monothe- 
ism. It is historical monotheism. That latter institution 
ceases not its functions with the change of its methods of the 
modification of metaphysics. 

Revealed Christianity, shrined in mimdes, which are to prove 
its integrity, renounces the historical evidence of influences 
which preceded it, and out of which it sprang forth, and is 
therefore unacceptable to the student of history. 

Historical Christianity, the evolution of pre-existent condi- 
tions, appearing in its true light, shorn of its Aryan trappings 
and the metaphysics afterwards grafted on it, is monotheism, 
which, at the date of which we speak, has already the record of 
eight hundred years of service behind it. 

The battle of religions in Rome is the battle of the old mono- 
theist against paganism; and the monotheist is alwa3rs 
a Jew. 

Christianity could only have proceeded from Judaea, not be- 
cause of its miracles, but because its constitution, which is 
monotheistic, was bom on Judaean soil and was created of 
Judsan influences. 

To me, therefore, the great weakness of this remarkable book 
is, that it seeks to construct a history of the overthrow of pagan- 
ism from materials which history has not been able to verify, 
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and from motives which, so far from being causes, can only 
possess value if they appear as effects. 

Why must it always appear that nothing was done towards 
the overthrow of heathendom until the activities of the apostles 
opened a new page in history? I wish to say again that I can 
understand the tendency to glorify religion, but why must this 
always be done at the expense of other faiths? 

A Christianity that does not derive its constitution from 
monotheism has no foot to stand on. It was the monotheistic 
element in it that enabled it to reach Rome. The imperial dty 
had been no stranger to the teachings of that system before the 
advent of the Christian missionaries. Jaded, satiated with 
pleasure, and wedded to a materialism that culminated in the 
most arrogant seliSshness, Rome was yet not unacquainted with 
the higher motives of human life. The teachings of Judfiea had 
reached it a hundred years and more before the new cult made 
its appearance. Such types as Sienkiewicz presents for con- 
version had long before come to drink at the fountain of Jahveh. 
In Nero's time men like Seneca or the C3aiical Petronius were 
thoroughly aware of the decay of the old pagan system. To 
them, as to us, a degeneracy of morals must mean the de- 
composition of society, and a disinclination to believe in the 
potency of the gods must indicate the perversion of human 
nature. 

Before the first Christian ventured into Rome, Jews had been 
old settlers there. Cicero knew them already, discoursed with 
them, and left us a prejudiced opinion. He informs us that of 
all the Oriental colonists of Rome the Jews were the "most 
sordid, the most turbulent, and the most imsodable." It is just 
an opinion that would mislead men like Sienkiewicz, who do not 
take trouble enough to look more deeply into the Jewish mind. 
An tmsodable Jew in Cicero's time was a perfectly natural Jew. 
A sordid and turbulent Jew is the victim of unfavorable condi- 
tions, even though he may aspire to citizenship. 

Let it be remembered that the Jew is the monotheist, who, 
whether he is at peace or at war with Rome, protests against 
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Roman religion, Roman culture and society. He cannot inter- 
mix with pagans who are morally unclean; and his law prevents 
the recognition of pagans as occupying the same level with him- 
self. But whatever his national faults — and in the period of his 
degeneracy they have been numerous — ^whatever his faults, he 
could nevertheless live a religion that was the radical antithesis 
of paganism. 

Roman philosophers and politicians may have sco£Fed at the 
Jew, but they could have had only words of admiration for that 
singular S3rstem of religion that, without temples, without idols, 
without male or female priests, presented a philosophy of moral 
and physical cleanliness or godliness that was in rugged contrast 
to their own social life. And notwithstanding the grotesque 
account that Tacitus is pleased to give of the Jewish faith, it is 
impossible that the thoughtful were not impressed by their 
mode of life. 

When the first Christian appeared at Rome, who was he? 
Romans thought he was simply a Jewish sectarian. Rome had 
not been able to distinguish between the Jew who awaited the 
Messiah and the Jew who had hailed the son of Mary as the 
Redeemer. At that time the ideality of religion was contained 
in the books of the Jews. Messianic schemes were manifold, 
but their basis was the Jewish tradition. The ethics of the 
Christian were Jewish. Whatever virtues they practised came 
out of the teachings of the Jewish law. 

These facts are so simple that one always wonders why certain 
writers insist upon the independent origin of Christianity, a 
system that can only find its justification in the historical union 
of Semitic monotheism with Aryan culture. But in Nero's time 
that union had not been effected. 

In Nero's time Christians appear as the missionaries of the 
monotheism of Israel with its wonderful S3rstem of ethics. They 
astonished the heathen with their theology, their theory of 
inmiortality, and their code of morals. £ver3rthing approved by 
Rome is by them deemed reprehensible. They come to drag 
this imhappy people from the maelstrom of pleasure to the 
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pastures of God, where they shall breathe the air of freedom, 
where the taint of their lives shall have disappeared. They 
come to preach liberty to those millions of bondmen snatched 
from their homes, equality to all men, God's forgiveness to 
repentant smners, and the kingdom of heaven to all who forsake 
their errors and desire to be washed dean of their sins. 

That was the Messianic doctrine of the new sect. In what 
differed it from the Jewish doctrine? In nothing whatever, 
except in so far as the Jew could not, would not, take the word 
of these missionaries for the averment that the hopes of the 
restoration of Davidic royalty and splendor had culminated, 
and were ended forever, in the death of the hailed Redeemer. 

But the Roman — ^what knew he of this doctrinal point of 
difference? To him Jew and Christian professed the same 
God, seemed to be governed by the same rule of conduct, ap- 
peared to live the same life of abstemiousness and seclusion from 
the worldly conditions of Rome. It was not the age of theology. 
If hatred did exist between Jew and Christian, it was because 
the latter rejected the national aspirations which the Jew con- 
nected with the advent of the Messiah. 

If the controversy between Paul and the Jews is historical| 
the basis of the controversy could only have been, first, the 
discrepancy between Jewish ideals and the practice of many of 
its confessors; and secondly, the reduction of Jewish aspiration 
to the mere vagueness of a spiritual redeemer, who promised 
happiness only after passage through the valley of torture and 
death. 

But even assuming, what Christian apologists always love to 
dwell on, that Judaism had become legalistic, austere, purely 
national, is it none the less a fact that the ideals of Judaism 
became the basis of the new sect? 

This, in the main, is my contention against all books written 
to glorify Christianity. History is avoided to drown the senses 
of the readers with strong appeals to the miraculous. Judaism, 
the old-time representative of the civilizing tendencies of re- 
ligion, must be discredited to give the new faith a firmer claim 
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to divinity. At a time when the new cult was represented by a 
few poor, suffering families the literature of Israel had assumed 
compact form, the New Testament was not written — whence, 
then, came those ideals of the new sect? 

As I study religious history, I can only see in the advent of 
Christianity the shifting of the theatre of monotheistic war from 
Jerusalem to Rome. Take notice that the ethics of the Chris- 
tians, not their dissenting doctrine, were the wonder of Rome? 
The year 70 saw the destruction of the Jewish nationality, the 
shattering of all hopes of independence. Then took Israel again 
to the wanderer's- staff, and recommenced his old-time mission 
against paganism. What prevented him, then, from effecting 
an alliance with his Christian brothers in order to conduct 
still better Jahveh's campaign? 

The Christian apologist answers here that the Jew was stiff- 
necked, inaccessible to salvation. That is, after all, but theo- 
logical innuendo fortified with a few badly interpreted Bible 
texts. 

The Jew has a better answer, and he appeals to history for the 
integrity thereof. He answers that he is a stem uncompromis- 
ing monotheist, of the stamp of the prophets, who can tolerate 
no treaty with heathen institutions. Historical Christianity 
has accepted compromises which would have astounded its 
founders. 

And I submit, the war of Israel against paganism is not over 
yet, and the campaign of Christianity against Rome can only 
cease when it shall refuse to tolerate all still existing elements of 
paganism and shall obliterate the compromise it effected with 
both the culture and the philosophy that are distinctly anti- 
monotheistic. Then — at the latter days, the true Messianic 
era, the union or amalgamation of all people who hope for and 
aspire to the same kingdom of heaven will be complete. 

Will the Lord lead us to such a consimunation? Quo vadis, 
Domine? Are there any signs to point that way? Perhaps. 

At any rate, my friends, whenever we appeal to history for 
confirmation of facts, let us avoid to do one another injustice. I 
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might not have thought of . presenting you these suggestions 
were it not for one of the most flagrant insults this author hurls 
at the Jew. I can forgive him, easily, his romantic tendendeSi 
which bring out so strongly some of the conditions that pro- 
duced Christianity without crediting its source. But why must 
he follow the tradition and charge the Jew, the teacher of the 
Christian, with the ambition to wipe out the sect? When Nero 
desires to fasten the conflagration of the dty upon the Christians 
the Jewish rabbis point out the hiding-places of the hunted 
victims. Why the rabbis? It is a historical fact that the 
Romans, in the defence of paganism, spared not the Jews. 
Those who were at Rome suffered for the stubborn holding out 
of their brothers in Palestine against the legions of the Imperator. 
There was more sympathy between the persecuted of all sects 
and nations than history has thought it necessary to chronide. 
Why must the rabbis have been the traitors? 

This is more than romancing ; it is the expression of a prejudice, 
a traditional prejudice from which, since the days of Jewish 
persecution and oppression, no author has been able to alienate 
himself. That is always a paradox. The Christian, whose 
ethics are Jewish, can find only treason in the Jew. That, also, 
will change sometime. 

I antidpate much good from the improved study of history, 
weaned from the false impressions created by ex-parte informa- 
tion or biased tradition. I look forward to a greater expansion 
of critical anal3rsis, of which the foundations are already so 
splendidly laid, and with a better knowledge of facts men will 
begin to realize that Jew and Christian, having a conmion 
heritage, may, even though following divergent lines of meta- 
physical thought, achieve the same object, that of bringing the 
world to the feet of God. 

To discredit one another, to deny the efflcacy of each other's 
faith, is an old theological pastime which bdongs to the world's 
childhood. We know better now. We can, and must, req[>ect 
each other. The campaign is still on, and the monotheist, Jew or 
Christian, still asks: '' Whither leadest thou, Lord?" 



WHT IS MAN AFRAID OF THE FUTURE? 

A FIODAY EVENING LECTUSE 

Last Friday night the subject of discussion at the Temple 
Emanu-El was the question, ^^ Is Man Afraid of the Future? " and 
the argument is printed below. 

Some years ago, a visit to the Lick Observatory at Mount 
Hamilton, recalled to my mind certain experiences made in my 
student days. 

As you are probably aware, the road to the summit, through 
defiles and passes, winds along a narrow path, often but ten feet 
in width, and the traveller who is unaccustomed to steep climb- 
ing is imbued with a sense of insecurity that often sets him 
a-trembling. It appears quite natural, however. Forgetting 
the delights of the glorious valley that lies outspread between 
the mountain range and the wide swath of ocean, the traveller 
more often gives an anxious sidelong glance to the tremendous 
abysses that divide the hill crests, and as the trained horses and 
experienced drivers safely trail along towards the simmiit, the 
thought of impending calamity nevertheless comes to the 
anxious mind. There seems to be but an inch of space between 
the stage coach and destruction, particularly when the road 
makes one of those sudden turns that apparently lead nowhere, 
or when a descending vehicle comes to contest the narrow space. 
Some of you who have made the journey will doubtless recall 
your own sense of relief when the safe precincts of the hotel 
at Smith's Creek come into view. 

Now, all reasonable men will admit that this sense of insecurity 
simply proceeds from inexperience and want of practice. I can 
recall but a single instance of an accident on the Mount Hamilton 
road, at a time when the heavens, pouring copious rains on the 
earth below, had conspired to weaken the paths. Usually it is 
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as safe to dimb the steep inclines as it is to walk one of the level 
avenues of our dty. But the want of practice, coupled, doubt- 
less, with a lively imagination, will conjure up the tragedy of 
precipitation into unknown depths, and thus create an ex- 
perience that harrows the mind and robs the journey of all its 
satisfactory features. 

I experienced that sensation for the first time many years ago, 
in the often heedless student days, when, bathing once upon a 
time in the Zuyder Zee, a rope around my body for greater 
safety, I began frantically to tug at the rope, which was con- 
nected with the small yacht in which were my friends, and thus 
signalled to be hauled in. There had been no danger whatever. 
The yacht was barely twelve feet away, the shore not very far 
off, and the swimmer was strong and quite practised to breast 
the billows. But imagination served him an ugly trick. In- 
stead of quietly attending to the mere sport in which he engaged, 
he began to imagine the depths beneath him, and pictured him- 
self as sinking, like a stone, to the hungry bed that held the 
swirl of waters. In a moment all presence of mind was gone, 
and the yacht's deck was deemed safer than the trackless sea. 

Ocean voyagers have doubtless had a similar experience. 
They who are habitual visitors to Europe doubtless forget the 
time when crossing the sea was a novel, but also a terrible 
journey, not because of its lack of safety, but because inexperi- 
ence suggested a thousand dangers which in reality do not exist, 
for at least they are minimized by forethought, by care, by a 
sense of responsibility for hmnan life. 

Yet none of us, despite the practice, feel altogether safe in 
mid-ocean. The possibility of danger always confronts us. We 
recall, then, the ships that have gone to the bottom without 
leaving a trace behind them. We remember, then, that the placid 
face on which we glide along so smoothly may be distorted 
by the passions of the storm, and that all around us there are no 
defences to which the wrecked mariners can cling. Unwittingly, 
and unwillingly, we picture ourselves, from moment to moment, 
face to face with eternity, forget that caution and calculation 
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can steal a march even on danger if it really exists, and are stirred 
and moved by the least noise that breaks in on the routine of 
travel. 

And— why should we deny it? — ^it is possible that none of us 
are exempt from that uncanny feeling. It is just possible that, 
in the very midst of luxurious surroundings, attended by every 
comfort contrived by the ingenuity of man, we imagine that 
those swift ocean greyhounds can be headed o£F, in their rapid 
flight across, by enemies that either come from without, from 
the unknown elements around, or are lurking within, unbe- 
known to the most expert judges of naval architecture. 

The Maine was blown up, so some contend, by gas that gener- 
ated in her coal bunkers, producing spontaneous combustion. 
The sense of insecurity suggests that what happened once may 
happen again. That sense of insecurity spoils the pleasure of 
travel, little as we are willing to admit it. It is the drop of gall 
in our cup of joy and comfort. It makes us philosophize — as 
if we did not know it — ^that in the midst of life we are in death. 
It has much to do with the making of our wills. We are more 
apt to anticipate the storm than to calculate upon the undis- 
turbed serenity of the journey. That seems to be natural. It 
is the haunting sense that mars the pleasantest experiences of 
life. Whence comes it? Is it a mere physical phenomenon, 
or is the mind responsible for it? 

Now, that question in the hands of a philosopher like Nordau 
would receive peculiar treatment. The great apostle of pessi- 
mism would instantly conclude that, in persons always haunted 
by a sense of insecurity or danger, the forces of degeneration are 
at work. 

I confess that, to me, there is something uncanny in the 
ascription of physical operation to all the virtues and vices, the 
nobler and the baser passions of man. But science is not to be 
blamed for her analysis and scrutiny of everything. It is her 
business. She can only discover motives in the keen segregation 
of the facts of existence. We are moved by and have our being 
in the physical laws and processes that do their work unerringly; 
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and the salt tear shed by the infant m its unconscious distress is 
as much subject to them as the distant sun whose light requires 
the journey of months or years to reach us earth-dwellers. 

All that is true, but in this case also truth is tmsatisfactory. 
Happiness or misfortune, distress or blessing, do not represent 
the same expression if they be mere physical consequences of 
the operations of laws that no one but God can control. 

That view places man a helpless being in the wide desert of the 
universe, his meteoric existence of no more particular impor- 
tance than that of the aerolite, that flashes a moment in the night 
and disappears, or falls on the earth — somewhere, its flight and 
descent governed by no accident, though it looks very much 
like it. 

Is man but a dot of light to disappear anon, and is the law that 
controls him a t3n'ant that leaves him no option? Then man is 
an irresponsible being. Then he is buffeted by those boasted 
laws which in eternally playful sport play shuttlecock and 
battledoor with the millions of humanity, and destiny itself 
becomes a word that hangs on the lips of frightened fools, be- 
cause in mortal fear of annihilation they wish to cling to a 
sheet-anchor of safety. Then all religion is but the invention of 
them who abhor the chance of existence and the dominant force 
of society is the fear of death! 

How will the philosopher contemplate this awful pessimism? 
How will the teachers of mankind, the apostles of human happi- 
ness, consider this dogma of the Absolute and the Inevitable? 

Queer doctrine that, that man, dominated by his fears of 
destruction, hoodwinks himself and believes in the falsehood of 
his future. Queer doctrine that, that man is absolutely under 
the tyrannical sway of agencies that crush him in the end as 
inevitably as the constrictor chokes its victim in its strong, 
rattling embrace, without chance of escape, without hope of 
redemption, until the last breath flies into the atmosphere and a 
clod is the remnant of a man! 

I will not believe it. Had I no proofs at all, I would not 
believe it. If that philosophy had any stability or force, the 
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Creator of the world hoodwinked himself when the light came 
forth, and the supremest law he condescended to proclaim was — 
destruction! In that case the question of purpose and motive 
cannot be discussed at all. 

On man, little as he is, insignificant as he is, yet depends the 
solution of this tremendous question. He is a conscious being, 
and surely consciousness means motive. And if the creature 
be endowed with motive is not the creator? A helpless creation 
would mean a helpless God, that means no God. The conscious, 
responsible man is himself the best and strongest evidence of 
the existence of a God. 

If we have no God, if there is no motive of creation — ^and in 
happiness can lie the sole motive — ^then man is a fool for his 
pains isind struggles. If his existence be void of destiny — ^if he 
possesses no will to fashion it, if he be weighed in the scales of 
that blind goddess of justice, foredoomed, predestined to nothing 
but the awful fate of atomic change and revolution that involves 
all the universe — ^why, my friends, then we can make our ac- 
cidental existence a trifle pleasanter than it is. First of all, let 
us remove the restraints upon our natures — ^restraints we have 
imposed in the foolish belief that we are responsible beings, men 
and women with wills, consciousness, intelligence, creatures with 
motives that are rooted in the divine suggestion of happiness. 
Let us remove these tranunels from society, from home, from 
ourselves; and if eternity be naught but a yawning chasm in 
which all existence is absorbed, let us, somewhere on its brink, 
endeavor to find a pleasant spot where, the while, we may 
indulge ourselves, drink lethe and eat ambrosia, and become 
unconscious of to-morrow. 

Would not that be very pleasant? Would it not be happiness 
indeed to forget responsibility, to abolish law, neither to spin 
nor toil, but to take and kill the objector, to make life but a 
punctuation of desire, magnified by the daily appetite satisfied 
and yet forever hungry? 

It is said law is a necessity to prevent life from becoming hell 
on earth. If that be true, existence has no motive, and all 
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human institutions are but the inventions of necessity in which 
the moral responsibility of man has no place. That is a world 
without motive, a world without God. I cannot believe it* I 
shall not believe it. 

Perhaps Nordau cannot find a single perfect man among us. 
Perhaps we are all degenerate, according to our physical natures, 
but I will never believe that our minds cannot control some 
consequences of physical operation and that this intricate fabric 
of our civilization reveals not an intelligent motive for the 
pursuit of happiness. We are fit for better things than mere 
animal life; and there is no necessity for a world that is not 
moved by the will of God. The fate of mankind hinges on that. 
Righteousness depends on it. Happiness is conditioned by it. 
Ah, if the world of man only knew what powerful argument it is 
itself for God and his goodness! 

Now these things present themselves to me in quite another 
light. I understand there is one question very difficult to 
answer. Many of us actually do love life so much that we are 
in abject fear of its conclusion. The fear of annihilation, the 
fear of calamity, the fear of impending doom hangs upon us, 
holds us in a vise. It modifies life itself, discovers often thorns 
that sting where roses only should grow. But is it really fear? 
Would we be justified in calling it fear? 

That same haunting sense of an uncertain futiure is not 
excited by the thought of death alone. It comes as a general 
rule when the human mind finds itself imable to argue con- 
clusively from cause to effect. An ignorance of results, a lively 
speculation upon the success or f ailiure of plans often produce 
ghosts, the spectres that make life unhappy. Scientists will 
attribute a perverted imagination to an imhealthy digestion, 
but I doubt whether moral causes permit themselves to be 
analyzed so cavaKerly. We are not all cowards. Conscience 
may make cowards of some, not of all. Fear may do the same, 
but we may well plead exceptions. Affection will often produce 
the same result, and yet a pessimism that is bom of affections is 
undesirable. 
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That sense of uncertainty, how much havoc has it created in 
human happiness it is impossible to calculate; but I am con- 
vinced that it is not the result of physical causes, or if it is, that 
that result can be overcome by proper mental training. 

Here is the general statement: Life is uncertain, that is true. 
We are surrounded by pitfalls and dangers, the extent of which 
we cannot determine. Around us is a curtain, the ringing up or 
down of which is not our doing, but God's. Many of the events 
of life we do not understand, and the swinging of the pendulums 
of fate records testimony we find it difficult to read. Out of this 
ignorance grows discontent. We want to know; we demand 
the right to know. We assert our prerogative, consciously or 
unconsciously, to be informed of the natiure of all these human 
problems. If we live we want to know of God himself whether he 
cannot satisfy our longing for an eternal life of felicity in which 
the individuality shall never be destroyed. When we speculate 
it is because we are ignorant, and because we have longings and 
desires which demand satisfaction. 

If we are afflicted with a baffling disease, we demand that the 
face of our physician tell us in no uncertain language what will 
be the issue. If we are fortunate, we demand guarantees of fate 
that fortune shall not sway with the breezes of morning and 
evening or shall not be withered by one stroke of lightning. 
We have hopes, ambitions, plans, desires which demand satis- 
faction. Remember we have them. Punctuate "we." That 
is to say, in the gross selfishness of our original nature we do not 
inquire whether our own happiness is not conditioned by the 
happiness of others; whether oiu: success or failure is not 
dependent upon causes which lie not in ourselves. Our selfish* 
ness is at the bottom of our unhappiness, our selfishness even 
more than our ignorance. And so many of us begin to see ugly 
spooks, stalking abroad in daylight, creeping in our dosets, oiu: 
libraries, our offices, our minds, our hearts, and embittering 
existence. 

Why cannot the healthy man be content with his health and 
enjoy it while God permits? But, no; he must embitter his own 
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existence because of his lade of will power; because of his selfish- 
ness; because of his ignorance. Because he imagines that the 
good gift of health must abide forever, and he dreads the moment 
when nature's warning tells him that there is a morning and 
evening of himian life. 

What is there in this thought so terrible that a strong man's 
imagination should surround him with the putrid corpses that in 
the grave are speeding on to assimilation with mother earth? 
And why must that imagination create so much fear that it 
rushes to the poet's fancy for relief, and is content to lie down 
only when the apocalyptic promise of an eternal golden Jeru- 
salem with its eternal splendor and inmiutable luxuries is held 
out? 

God pity us, what fancies man's selfishness has not produced I 
See how this one fear is apt to color a happy himian life with all 
the sombreness of a funeral pall. There is no happiness, really, 
for those in whose mind death or the fear of it is always upper- 
most. When death comes to him it is the grim t3nrant. He 
submits like a cringing slave. 

What is the remedy for such fear? Norcjau cannot supply it. 
To him the dogma of degeneracy is all-suffident. But religion 
and sound philosophy both find and hold the remedy. It lies in 
two words— know thyself. Who art thou? Whence comest 
thou? Whither art thou boxmd? 

Man has his life to live, no more. His duty is to make that 
life as beautiful as possible, with the beauty of a restrained 
nature that has uncovered the splendors of the divine soul in 
man. And, then, man goeth to his long home. The terror 
of it lies in imagination. The sweetness of it lies in a con- 
viction that the order and design of the universe reveal a God, 
who assigns every atom its task, who holds the will of the world 
and distributes it in infinite classifications among all his 
creatures; and who bids the weary frame to rest, and let yoimger 
souls take up the work. Then comes rest, then comes peace, 
then comes eternal life according to the will of God, not accord- 
ing to our fancies and imaginings. 
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Is not that more gracious, more satisfactory, yet thoroughly 
scientific? At any rate, it robs not the universe of its most 
essential condition, the Will of God, that r^ulates all, and 
therefore may be trusted 1 

It must be admitted, however, that religion and philosophy 
have as yet failed to convince the greater part of man of their 
absolute efficiency. That only tends to prove how much there 
is yet to be done in bringing man to his moral and mental 
balance. 

It is conceded that the great philosophy of the pious, who see 
in all things the operation of a divine will, and are therefore 
content whatever betides, is not the philosophy of the majority. 
And still I contend that man deceives himself as to his own 
happiness. He cannot be happy when he constantly conjures 
up the sources of unhappiness. The ghost of Samuel was a 
surer evidence of downfall to Saul than the Philistine spearsmen 
trooped on Gilboa. He is not content, when he constantly fears 
the drying up of its sources. He does not live when he con- 
stantly fears death. He is not rich when he is constantly alarmed 
about his fortime. He is not a well man when he forever needs 
his pulse felt, and fears the inroad of an imknown disease. 

These are the spectres that haunt us, surround us; and, God 
help us, they are not the only ones. Are there causes for them? 
Yes, many; but not one of them that cannot be overcome by 
force of will or by a contented disposition. Cultivate both 
of them. 

You will admit that it is a pitiful sight, the sight of man 
continually haimted by — to-morrow 1 We are pla3dng too much, 
at our own cost, with Job's assertion that we know not what to- 
morrow may bring forth! True enough it is, but why should to- 
morrow haimt us when to-day brings not only its multiplicity 
of duties but a moiety of tasks left over from yesterday! Why 
should we be haimted by that which belongs, not to us, but to 
posterity? Ah, these spectres, these spectres! 

Ask man how often he has fallen to the low level of a super- 
stitious pagan, seeking to determine to-morrow by means so 
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contemptible that their very mention causes a flush to mantle on 
the cheek of an intelligent man ! Ask man, and woman too, how 
often their haunting sense of the future has not led them to insult 
the majesty of God, by resorting to illegitimate means for an 
upringing of to-morrow's curtain! Ask the history of man 
from witches, wizards, astrologers, soothsayers, and the whole 
despicable, morally decrepit host, who have continued the old 
Babylonian conjuries to our own day, who thrive and fatten on 
diseased imaginations, on infirm fancies, by claiming to know 
the portents of to-morrow! 

The history of man, not from his great achievements, his 
splendid powers, his towering intellect, but from his littleness, 
his grovelling in the dust, an abject slave to the fears that rack 
his mind and disturb his conscience, make him unhappy by day 
and rob him of his rest at night ! That is another history. And 
many chapters of it are written in the black-robed chambers of 
impostors, would-be oracles, on whose foaming lips there is 
poison to the mind, and who are the bane and curse of thousands 
of families! 

We know much of the heroes of humanity; it benefits us to 
know somewhat also of its slaves. These are the slaves, who 
create their own servitude through lack of will, through greed, 
through fear, through a selfish daim on the knowledge that 
belongs not to them. And these slaves belong not to the lower 
classes exclusively. The witch's palm has been lined by refined 
women and would-be intelligent men. The astrological cabinet 
of Catherine de Medici is in the same street with the hovel of 
the old hag who reads the future in her filthy cards. Joseph 
Balsamo prefers Paris and its nobility to the paupers of the 
East, because nobility has no patent of exemption from the 
horrible superstition. 

It is terrible, this unlicensed witchcraft, that hangs out its 
signs in the public streets. To its unhallowed precincts repair 
the victims of their own fear, they who are haimted by to- 
morrow. Go an3rwhere you will, among the classes and the 
masses, and see whether any element of the people is free from 
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this horrible taint that attaches to the human soul because of 
its selfish fears. I have heard of many instances. I am told 
that stockbrokers consult the witches and regulate their trans- 
actions by such contemptible advice. I know of people who 
consult wizards regarding their own family affairs, and some- 
times leap into hell, believing it to be the road to happiness. I 
know that domestic infelicity has been caused by man demand- 
ing more knowledge than that to which he has title, and receiving 
the knowledge from the astrologers. I know of people whose 
future is regulated by the despicable oracles of Market Street 
and Ellis Street; and the whole pack of them would not be able 
to subsist but for this eternal stimulus of fear, the haunting sense 
of the future, the ignorance of to-morrow! 

Are there remedies? They surely lie not in an improved 
digestion, or in a healthy circulation, though I shall not deny 
that these are great factors in a healthy moral constitution. The 
'more powerful remedy lies in balanced minds, in will power, in 
courage, in contentment, specially in the consciousness that the 
regulation of human affairs cannot be determined by fools, but 
by the hand of him who holds the scales of destiny. 

What boots this battering against the gates of futurity? 
What avail this crowding aroimd its portals and seeking to unlock 
them by a trick? What can be the use of this conspiracy against 
the xmknown by paltry devices, laughable enough if they were 
not so pitiable? They show man in his littleness. They show 
the reverse side of his nature. The angel goes out of him, 
weeping. And all that because he presumes. All that because 
he wishes to dissipate his haimting fears. Why have them at 
all? The sum of all himian happiness still lies in the partly 
objective life, in not knowing to-morrow, and in not caring to 
know! Why need we know? To-day brings its duties and its 
happiness. That is enough. We need not be unmindful of the 
future, but only to the extent of setting its foundations in honor 
and virtue! 

This haimting fear, I say then, begets the worst form of 
superstitions, and, besides, it engenders much, very much, un- 
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happiness. Man really has no right to know to-morrow. We 
are all agreed that it is not right for man to know the day of his 
death. That rabbi of old who bade man repent one day before 
his death sagely said that every day could be the day. That is 
very true. But the philosophy of that ancient scholar does not 
indude a foreknowledge of the exact day. 

Here is a question: If we were permitted the choice between 
two himdred years of life with a foreknowledge of its last day 
and twenty years life in complete ignorance when its last 
minute would sound, what would the most of us select? As- 
suredly the lesser number with the uncertainty. And yet that 
uncertainty would itself bring fears that would harrow and 
afflict our existence. Why should we choose at all? The choice 
will be made for us, assuredly. We have no right to know too 
much. 

When knowledge causes unhappiness, it is at least merciful to be 
in ignorance. There is but one way of settling this difficulty. 
We need not know. We need courage to live well and courage 
to await the future. That courage is lacking. That courage is 
needed by many people. It is needed by the poor fools who 
haunt the physician's door, asking him to remove the spectres 
that whisper dissolution. It is needed by the man of fortune who 
becomes frantic at the mere thought of the possibility of his 
downfall. People have become insane through fear of poverty. 
It is needed by the monarch on his throne, who knows that he 
has received his sceptre from his forbears, and who therefore 
knows that he, in turn, must surrender it to his successor. It 
is needed by all who make life too much of a struggle, in which 
they seek in vain to keep their heads above water. 

A lack of comrage, I said, produces much imhappiness. It 
poisons the mind. It tinges this beautiful life with the color 
of gall and wormwood. It always conjures up the abyss and 
the brink, too, along which we venture with halting feet. 

It is said somewhere in the rabbinical utterances that when 
man dreams of falling from a height, it means that his soul 
having left the body is unwilling to return to it, and in conse- 
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Aence is precipitated back into its earthly frame. Many of us 
^e always dreaming of falling. In the height of our success, 
l the flush of victory pales on our cheek because we foolishly fancy 

a possible reverse. When we are rich we are afraid of possible 
poverty; when we have employment we dream of future idleness, 
and in the vigor of our manhood we dream of decay. Our wak- 
ing dreams, my friends, they are the most foolish and the most 
fanciful. 

Now, some one will say that this is just exactly the recurrence 
of the old Epicurean system. Live in the day and care not for 
to-morrow. That would be a perversion of my doctrine that I 
have not intended in the least d^ee. I protest that we cannot 
live our lives without reference to the future; without making 
provision for it. We must make our wills. Our affections and 
our duty both suggest the filling of the domestic granaries and 
keeping them filled against the seven lean years. But I protest 
also that intelligent minds do this without the haunting fear 
that mars the beauty of life. This, and this only, is the con- 
tention. 

I am opposed to the spooks, not against preparation for the 
future or to setting one's house in order. I am opposed to 
witches, not against intelligent, reasonable ascertainment of 
causes and their effects. I am inimical to a despair, bom of 
ignorance, begotten of superstition and nourished by selfishness, 
not to an intelligent living of one's life with a conviction that if 
the life was virtuous, the end will be peaceful, and heaven too 
will come according to the design of the eternal God! 

This is the contention. It is not a revival of Epicurean 
philosophy, but an emphasis of the wise position held by religion. 
That position is this: Man is a responsible being. He must live 
his life. The future belongs to God. To the structure of 
society man must contribute his share; he need do no more, for 
God alone is architect, who foimds the house and in the eternal 
years will complete the structure. 

Man must not grovel in the dust with humiliation because he is 
not as potent as his God. Man need not be a cringing coward 
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because he cannot enjoy eternity. Man need be no rebel because 
his mind is environed by its own limitations. 

They who cannot trust the future do not trust God. They 
who are racked with fears of to-morrow are practically atheists. 
For even heathen philosophers find contentment in the placid 
thought that the deity who takes care of to-day also takes 
care of to-morrow 1 And if Socrates, calmly permitting the 
hemlock to course through his veins, can enimdate such self- 
elevating doctrine, why cannot the Jew? Why not the Chris- 
tian? Why not all who believe in the goodness of God, in God 
himself? Why not leave something to him in the overweening 
insolence of our natures? 

No, this life is not a precipice at the brink of which yawns the 
abyss. This life is like the valley that looms up so fairly as we 
trail along the moimtain roads of the Lick Observatory. As we 
ascend, the view grows wider and larger, and we see how noble 
man's hand has beautified and adorned it. For the valley is 
the habitation of man, who toils in it and has found his happiness. 

Come, my friends, that is life. Touch it, and re-touch it with 
skilful hand; it is a garden well worthy of your cultivation. 
Never mind what is beyond the valley's horizon. God knows 
that — and that is enoughl 
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A FSIDAY EVENING LECTURE 

One of the best-known desires of man is that he may live his 
life without trouble. He longs for a path of roses in the valley; 
he hopes to be able to avoid the steep windings of the mountain, 
or the stimibling-blocks of the new, unknown paths. He hopes 
for uninterrupted sunshine, and expects to shield himself against 
the tempest of the elements. The desire is the child of knowl- 
edge. The knowledge points to the hopelessness of leading a 
life whose side is altogether turned towards the sun. 

Every planet, in its evolutions, presents to the watcher 
alternately the full, illuminated surface or the gloom-wrapped 
outline. That is an expressive s3rmbol of human life, which has 
its two interchangeable sides, the iUimunated and the gloomy. 
We are swinging for ever between the one and the other, and as 
we touch them we cannot avoid the consequences. 

A life that has not that fateful swing in it may, humanly 
speaking, be termed a happy one, but the philosopher will soon 
perceive the narrowness of it, for verily it is only by contact 
with the gloom that the light can be appreciated. And happi- 
ness itself results from a sensible comparison with unhappiness, 
from an intelligent contrast of the light and the darkness. 

I presume that in these respects hiunan nature will never 
change. That experience will abide as long as the earth revolves, 
and as long as its relations toward the sources of light will pro- 
duce the tides and the changes of day and night. 

Man, besides the imhappiness of his own making, is steadily 
confronted by the changes which involve his destiny and which 
too often he does not understand. He believes very little in 
the gospel of blessings in disguise, while those marked dispensa- 
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tions touch his body and soul with the prick of curse and afflic- 
tion. He feels the sting, not thinking of the cure. 

No war, for the time being, suggests to him the recuperative 
powers of nature and the constructive genius of man; he is simply 
terrorized by the noise of battle, the flames of burning villages, 
and the shrieks of expiring diampions. No shipwreck suggests 
to him aught but a blind sport of the angry waves, and a desola- 
tion in many homes. No famine has any hope in its womb, 
no pestilence has a fair, promising face. The gloom of life is all 
gloomf and while it lasts he thinks not that at the end of 
the swing there will be a flood of the fairest, most benign 
Ught. 

To a pagan, anciently, that swinging of fate brought the most 
abject fatalism, or, as was the case with Greek and Roman think- 
ers, a refined atheism, that bade man to look for all the honey of 
life and carefully avoid its sting. The light was goodness, the 
gloom was the anger of the gods. 

Fatalism and atheism are based upon the same mental 
aberration. Man is helpless to avoid the fateful swing between 
extremes. He is involved in a destiny that is not of his own 
making nor subject to his control. He is man because he is, and 
he had no share in the calling into existence of himself. As the 
Jewish fatalist of olden times hath it, he is bom against his will, 
he dieth against his will, and it might be better not to be bom 
than to be bom. 

You see that even Jewish monotheists were not exempt from 
that fatalism that comes either from the excessive burden of 
sorrow and calamity or from an ignorance of the logical swing of 
cause and effect. And this fatalism begets helplessness. It 
robs humanity of its will. It assumes that since the gods can 
have their play with man, man must crouch upon the earth, 
awaiting his fate with abject fear. It is no better than atheism. 
For the latter, equally impotent to determine the cause and effect 
of existence, lures man into the pleasant fields of irresponsibility, 
likewise robs him of his will, and bids him enjoy himself, since at 
the end of the swing of life there is nothing but death. 
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Now, these two aberrations, fatalism and atheism, have had 
their ugly play with man. They are two children of ignorance, 
whose pranks have often interfered with the legitimate progress 
of society. They have been like pictures at which man, gazing 
in astonishment, read a tale of despair and death. They were 
bom of the gloom in which the planet wraps its face when it is 
turned from the sim. 

To combat these twin terrors of the night, an intelligent man 
has his reason and his religion. Both come from the light. 
His reason tells him that there is no cessation in the fateful 
swing of eternity, that inasmuch as the gloom follows the light, 
the revolution must needs bring the light again. He sees no 
effect without its cause, hence he cannot see calamity in its bald, 
terrified outlines without noticing the speck of light upon its fore- 
head. Nor can he see cause without its effect, and for that 
same reason that he sees no curse without its compensation, he 
cannot see an immixed blessing. 

All blessing holds the sobering suggestion that it cannot last. 
And his religion tells the monotheist that this swinging of the 
fates is not the act of a capricious, hoodwinked dame, whose 
touch of the chords of passion produces the changes that involve 
man, but the orderly progression ordained by an omnipotent 
deity, whose law, whose will, whose goodness bring to man 
whatever betides in his public or private career, to the world 
around him and to himself. Choose between these doctrines. 

Fatalism and atheism make man an isolated being who may 
be struck by lightning at the blindest, most accidental turn of 
the wheel of chance, spitting him out as the worthless thing he 
was and is. Reason and religion make man an orderly factor in 
a world of which he is a part, a factor to whom nothing can 
happen that affects not the entire imiverse, and whose depend- 
ency involves a benign relationship to omniscience, to universal 
benignity, to the God of the world! Take your choice between 
these doctrines. 

This rugged contrast between religion and irreligion, between 
reason and unreason, is worthy your consideration. For to-day, 
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more than ever, it is incumbent on hmnanity to answer the roll- 
call of creation, to confess itself among those whose relationship 
to the Creator is not a mere poetic fancy. 

Humanity has had its temptations to deny its God. Not 
fools, as in the days of the Psalmist, but wise men said he was 
not. In the dangerous fascination of scientific inquiry men for- 
got that their hearts would always plead for the Father, even 
if their minds could not comprehend the primal source. 

When science proved the world older than religion had pro- 
nounced it to be, some of its votaries believed to have dethroned 
God forever, forgetful of the fact that the truest religion professes 
an eternal God whose activity must needs be eternal. Then 
some injury to the conscience of humanity ensued, that requires a 
century to disappear, if even then it will leave no scar. An entire 
generation of sceptics caused the schools to vacillate between the 
threshold of the church and the teacher's tripod. Yonder, within 
the consecrated walls, reposed the tradition; the testimony of all 
preceding ages, an unquestioning admission of the activities of 
Providence, upon whom man depended in joy and affliction. 
God was a reality. The people had nothing to do with the 
metaphysics of the schools or the controversies of the platform. 
It was faith and life that proved it. Man inherited his faith 
from his father and his mother. To him it was expounded, not 
so much in Bible texts, but in the domestic surroundings. God 
was in the parental home. God was a familiar idea of upgrowing 
children. God presided at meals, and the benign presence was 
at the bedside both at nightfall and when the sunlight flushed 
the skies above. God brought the tender nursling to the 
mother's arms; God took the aged and suffering to himself. 

There was, in that old life, the confession of a relationship to 
God, the reduction of all conditions to him, and the sweetness 
and tenderness of it cannot too eloquently be pictured. It was 
the theme of religious poets; it created the liturgy of the church. 
It filled the life of man with comfort; it laved his soul with the 
freshness of the morning breeze. And all the unhappy social 
conditions that arose from the awful interpretation of a morphic 
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God who had special messages of salvation to specially selected 
people have not obviated the sweetness of the divine, presiding 
in the household, the loving guide of parents and children^ 

The church is, after all, but the disciple of the home. Godless 
homes produce no church organization. An official expression 
of religion is impossible without a precedent domestic expression. 
The fact of God must come from the home to the church. 

What havoc have the sceptics of a generation made of that 
simple fact! Instead of the positive faith comes vacillation. 
Departing from the church and the home to the campus man 
begins to doubt. The priest and the professor are not agreed. 
Both teach with energy the truth as they know it. Human 
conscience becomes like imto a pendulum that swings between 
two honored institutions and two honored teachers, and be- 
tween the obstinacy of the one and the scepticism of the other 
the heart grows cold, and after a while God is expelled. The 
sceptic has his victory, but he coimts not the cost. God ex- 
pelled means the robbery of the divine spark in the hiunan in- 
tellect, and the son of God becomes a biped — ^becomes an 
intelligent, intellectual, reasoning biped, who stands out, isolated 
in a imiverse that has no aim except to revolve in the blind suc- 
cession of the ages, a motiveless imiverse, designed by no one, 
governed by no one, its links interlaced by no designing hand, 
that holds the awful responsibility of the balance of law and 
power. Man has no share in it. He is an accident. He is an or- 
der by himself, according to his physical characteristics, no more. 

What is the cost of such reduction? What is the reward of 
such philosophy? What is the compensation of an astronomy 
that cannot find God, or of physics that knows not the law-giver? 
What is the glory of an archaeology that finds no creator behind 
the earliest ruins, or of an anthropology that seeks a link without 
seeking him who in the ages of the world's helplessness forged 
it? Tlie reward and the glory will be this, that all science, like 
all religion, will be but idle speculation, the profession of in- 
tellectual gamblers, who have no motive. For truth without 
God is no motive. Nothing without a God has motive. 
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Figure up the social results of a world cut loose from its moral 
responsibility, which is traceable to God alone, and what do you 
obtain? Disorder, chaos, the drifting into currents that lead 
to absolute annihilation. That will be the result of an eternal 
conflict between science and religion, or rather between atheistic 
science and monotheism. 

Fortunately that conflict is lessening all the while. Science 
begins to understand the motive. Religion begins to under- 
stand that its frowning face helped to fan the flames of discord. 
The door is open for deity e3q>elled. His angels are invited to 
the schools. The truths taught in the latter are no longer 
obnoxious to the priest. He understands that the unsealed 
book of Revelation taught more than church practice or obedi- 
ence. The pendulum begins to vacillate with less regularity. 
Human conscience has a new page whereon God is written. 

Briefly, the long sway of rationalism, with its engendering 
scepticism, is coming to an end, in the compact of science and 
religion, which some day will become convertible terms. 
Philosophy is again beginning to find its source in God, not in 
its own logic, and the mental speculations of the schools find 
again their motive, not in themselves, but in the designer of the 
universe. That means to say, that once again man's motives 
can, if they know, eloquently interpret the human source of 
relationship to God. Shall we teach them again? If you say 
there is no necessity for it, you misapprehend the threatening 
signs of conditions that have been fashioned by scepticism. I 
say it has created terrible havoc. It has dried up many soiurces 
of himian faith. It has robbed our youths of God, and we our- 
selves are the robbers. We have permitted ourselves to drift 
along with the current of opinion and with the trend of ex- 
pression. We have, at least, been silent witnesses to the ex- 
pulsion of God. We are now in the era of reconstruction. 
Science has made a compact with religion that the divine senti- 
ment in man must never more be eradicated. What, now, shall 
we do to foster it? 

Now come many and say these things must be presented under 
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different aspects. Good ; let us have God, no matter under what 
aspect. Let us have religion; it will make known its own truth. 
Let us have the revival of moral responsibility; its force is es- 
sential to the well-being of society. But they will not make this 
compromise. They wish to force you into a confession that the 
domestic and official religion of the past is antiquated. They as- 
sert that obedience must make way for a rational understanding 
of the aims of deity; that worship, at home and abroad, must 
partake of the intellectual more than of the sentimental. They 
say that a worship of God that comes from a scientific inquiry 
will be quite a different affair from the worship that speaks 
through pure emotion. 

That is, imder all circumstances, the most unfair way of pre- 
senting the problem under consideration. Because in the state- 
ment of a necessity to afford the hmnan soul new avenues of 
expressing its sense of worship, many in reality seek to apologize 
for the barrenness of their own sentiment. I would like to 
discuss these premises. I will admit all their daims, excepting 
none. 

Religion, that is to say, its old forms, are antiquated. We 
know something of the evolution itself. We have the testimony 
of humanity itself, no matter when and where, regarding its 
longing for (jod. The fetich, the totem, the ancestral adoration, 
the polytheistic aberration, let the form be what the untutored 
mind makes it, the principle of all of them is cognizable; man 
longs for an expression of his relationship to the divine. 
Morphic monotheism is antiquated. We are pondering the 
divine in a thousand scientific aspects. 

I shall not cavil at it, though to my mind man cannot travel 
beyond the fatherhood of God. But have we, in all these 
scientific considerations, travelled beyond a longing for a knowl- 
edge of the divine in oiurselves? Have we travelled, to any 
appreciable extent, despite the doubts that were engendered in 
us, beyond the motive of the universe? If we did, we would be 
atheists. Few of us, if any, have gone to that extent. Atheism, 
it cannot be repeated too often, does not merely indicate a 
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negation of deity, but beyond it, the absence of all moral re- 
sponsibility in society 1 

Mark you, I have no reference to that civic morality that is 
purely an obedience of compacts made between the various units 
of society for the maintenance of order and the preservation of 
peace. I allude to that responsibility that surpasses the 
majesty of the law by an infinite d^ee because it charges man 
with the care of himself without reference to rewards or penalties, 
purely because his divine soul teaches him the harmony of life. 
Eliminate that principle from life and you have paganism, athe- 
ism, the degenerating factor, the germ of social decay and down- 
fall. The teaching of that responsibility is the highest duty of 
religion. There need be no contention about other matters. 

Men have differed regarding forms and interpretations, and 
they will again, in the endless future; and many more forms of 
God shall be revealed by the eager, speculative human mind. 
Neither the language nor the form of worship is exhausted. 
Let order stand for an expression of obedience; let God's will be 
translated into cause and effect. 

That is, after all, but a classification of words, which have a 
temporary value; the permanent is the recognition of the 
divine and its confirmation by systematic education in the 
human sentiment. That is essential and necessary. I fear me 
that those who constantly seek to apologize for the decline of 
religious sentiment are endeavoring to apologize for themselves 
or for the weakness that is in them. 

If we grant the antiquated character of the worship, what 
forbids us to reform it? But if the answer to such question is 
the advocacy of religious nihilism, the breaking loose from all 
institutions that seek to hold God and himianity together, then 
we can but sorrowfully conclude that the advocates have lost 
faith in themselves and have tmlearned the thought of God 
himself. And that, again, is an admission that few would care 
to make. 

Let us make a frank admission. With most of us the real 
trouble is that the absence of deity in our lives has become 
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very convenient. We do not want the momentary suggestion 
of dependency and responsibility. We have become too proud, 
because we have become too successful. We need not ask so 
much any more, in a material sense, and we do not wish to be 
reminded of our obligations. 

That is, perhaps, putting the fact somewhat baldly, but it 
hel^ to expose the fallacy of attributing all irreligiousness of the 
period to science, or to the necessity of recognizing the evolution 
of forms of religion. 

We are actually deceiving ourselves in our attribution of the 
causes of the decline of religion. They lie in ourselves alone, 
in our refusal to acknowledge our relationship to the divine. 
And we know that we are deceiving ourselves, and that is still 
worse. 

We understand perfectly well that a scientific form of ex- 
pressing worship is just as efficient as the longest prayer. The 
astronomer before whom the curtain of heaven is unrolled — ^we 
know that in the gasp of delight and wonderment that escapes 
his breast he worships Jehovah of the Hosts. The seafarer who 
is tossed upon the heaving billows — do we not know he calls upon 
his God? 

When we demand other forms of belief and worship, we know 
full well there are thousands, each of which according to its 
principle is an efficient and adequate expression of the revelation 
of God in and to man. But we hide our knowledge. Since the 
antiquated form has become obnoxious, and since we con- 
veniently desire to be let alone, we attribute the decline of 
religious sentiment to causes that, now at least, are foreign to 
the difficulty. 

It is a fact that our religion has become desultory. Is science 
really to blame? It is a fact that we have many homes without 
religion, which is far more dangerous than having neither schools 
nor churches. Is science to blame? Is scepticism responsible 
for that awful victory? Is there no complaint to be laid against 
human nature itself that, like Jesurun of old, waxing fat and 
kicking, forgets the God who made it? 
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Is there no complaint lodging against the men of the times,who, 
under a thousand platitudes and sophistries, seek to hide the fact 
that religion has become burdensomei because, forsooth, it 
interferes with their pastimes, pleasures, and occupations, and 
that domestic worship has been killed because, in very truth, 
they are afraid to hear their own voices lifted up in worship, juid 
wish not to acknowledge, to the faces of their children, their 
dependence upon the God who made them? 

And is it not another fact that many, who know and feel 
better, think it is ''too late to make new rules in the household"? 
Come, friends, these are harsh words, but fully justified by the 
terrible dangers we are incurring in the absence of religion and 
worship from our homes! 

So far as Israel is concerned, the question must strike home 
with tenfold force. Israel is especially the people of domestic 
religion. If God has been expelled from Jewish homes, or if 
his worship is disappearing from the altars of the people, it is 
high time to look for reasons. 

They lie in the times and in the people. The waves of 
rationalism that struck us towards the close of the last century 
have not yet spent their entire force. That is one reason. The 
floodgates of prosperity which opened to thousands of our people 
with the industrial revolution of the century acted as bars to 
their recognition of deity as the source of their happiness. That 
is another reason. 

The independent mental attitude of rationalism and the 
independence of prosperity together have caused the decline of 
reverence, the inertia of religion, of which the first dangerous 
symptom is the absence of worship from the fireside. We have 
in these respects retrograded. We have become the victims of 
the century's evolution. 

There is something lacking in our lives of which we have been 
robbed, something the absence of which leaves a void in our 
hearts. We know what it is, and yet we dare not pronounce it, 
so faint has become our courage. It is our relationship to the 
divine. 
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And there are enough people, God wot, to whom the modem 
Jew is a surprise. While it is true there are few who can, fully 
and fairly, appreciate or understand the evolutionary struggles 
that involved us during the past hundred years, it^is neverthe- 
less a fact that we present phenomena for public consideration 
that ought not to exist at all. 

If anything, the ancient people of the Book, systematically 
trained to a periodical communication with the Creator, should 
to-day be a stronger exponent of its relationship to Providence 
than ever before. For the times have changed, verily. They 
have brought, if not complete inmiunity from the old dangers, 
a peace and rest hitherto unknown. It is a fatality in Israel, 
since the legendary times of the Judges, three thousand years 
ago, that when the land was padfied, it could be but for a period, 
for soon the people b^an to forget him who gave them rest 
from their enemies. 

We have every reason, just now, to confess ourselves to the 
standard of Jahveh. The world should know where we belong. 
Instead, things have happened, which, without the keenest 
psychological reasoning, are unimaginable. The anti-Semite 
has averred that with his ocddentalization the Jew has dropped 
his religion in the waste-basket of the times. 

The charge is made that the rationalism of the times is en- 
couraged by that rank indifference that is, if not distinctively 
Jewish, fostered by the professional Hebrews, the men of educa- 
tion and distinction, the men of art, of the press and diplomacy, 
who, without being able to deny their Semitic origin, Higrlaim 
religious affiliation with their kinsmen. 

It has become fashionable to deny an attachment to the old 
faith; and the very worst of it is, that our reformed Judaism is 
construed to be, in Europe at least, a practical American trick to 
compromise the ConfessianslosigkeU of the American Jew with a 
clerical ambition to remain identified with the covenant, in- 
volving a sacrifice of an3rthing and everything so long as a name 
and an external semblance can be preserved. For the rest, it is 
claimed, we are fast losing our identity. 
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To be surei you and I understand that, in the struggle to cut 
loose from rabbinical fetters that held the Jew to the Ghetto, 
some things had to give way; and we also understand that this 
voluntary surrender of many forms has generated the prejudice 
that we have become wholly alienated. That charge, coming 
from our own brethren, is not so difficult to combat; of greater 
importance is the accusation that in our homes we have per- 
mitted religion to disappear. 

Every one among us points to his mother's home, to its sweet 
and peaceful influences, to the benign rays of religion cast upon 
it, to the altar at its fireside, to the h3mms sung by the children 
around the board, to the religious character of father and mother. 
Why have these phenomena disappeared from American homes? 
Why, from the old gallery of household gods, is not left the 
merest semblance of an ideal? 

That is a serious question to answer for American Jews. I 
emphatically protest, that the disappearance of these phenomena 
is fraught with the gravest danger. The old-time charge that 
the Jew is nearest his God when his head is bowed with sorrow, 
or when his frame is chained to the block of the slave market, 
must have some semblance of truth in it. I hate to think so. 

I assume that we have not been careful enough of these 
domestic influences, and that we would gladly resuscitate them 
if they were presented in more congenial forms. There is some- 
thing in that. We felt the need of changing the forms of public 
worship. That was supplied. We also doubtless felt the need 
of an improved form of domestic worship, which has not been 
supplied. 

In that respect probably our American teachers have been 
dilatory. Their scant efforts in that direction have not met 
with success. And that is, to me, the pith and point of the 
danger that involves Judaism in America as well as every other 
religion. There is no home religion, no moral side to the domes- 
tic hearth. It has once more become the mere shell, that holds a 
number of people who must remain together because of the 
responsibility of blood, until their age and divergent interests 
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scatter them. It is, to no appreciable extent, that old home that 
has the higher significance of an organization, broadly planned 
upon moral lines, where the satisfaction of physical necessity 
is supplemented by the nobler moral education that expresses 
a complete relationship to God and the state. 

Anciently, among Jews at least, children were educated at 
home. The father and the mother were the earliest and best 
teachers. Now our schools are the inadequate agencies for all 
sorts of education. Home is simply the abiding-place. 

It is a sorry admission to make that with our willing surrender 
of the unpalatable phases of Ghetto life we have also sur- 
rendered the poetry of the domestic fireside. Moritz Oppen- 
heim can find no pictures in the home of the nineteenth-century 
Jew. Princess Sabbath has departed and no modem liturgist 
need to compose hymns to be sung in the Jewish home- 
temples I 

Sorry admissions these. They are true, to the letter. Now 
come again the apologists and produce the reasons for this de- 
plorable absence of religion in our homes. Let us siunmarize 
them. First, science has weakened the foundations of religion. 
Secondly, reason has found many weak spots in the theological 
structure. Thirdly, rationalism demands the harmony of form 
and thought. Fourthly, the evolution of the Jew from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century, from a barred and locked 
home to the wide precincts of the world, has acted like a torrent 
that in its headlong course uproots trees that stand in its way, 
and home religion was one of them. 

I will candidly confess that though there is some ground for 
consideration in every one of these reasons, I do not admit them 
to be valid. For, after aU, home religion is an expression of 
the emotions, a sentiment that beautifies the domestic precincts, 
and why that should be incompatible with the pursuits of science, 
demands of reason, or the conditions of our modem culture, I 
profess I never could understand. The whole truth is that the 
real reason is not given. Man will find justification for most of 
his transgressions. The apology always is clothed in the sem- 
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blance of truth. It is evidence that shows the motive of action 
to have been false or fallacious. So in this instance. 

The true reason for the decline of home religion is pure and 
simple indifference. It requires time, and we are too busy. It 
requires spirituality, and we are not spiritual. It requires 
barriers of law and regulation, and we object to the rigid control 
of conscience by law. These are the phenomena of the 
times. 

The andent Jews were different in these respects. The 
l^alism to which we so strenuously object was, after aU, but the 
garment in which they saved and preserved their ideality. It 
was the granite cave of truth, perhaps a prison, but truth did not 
die in it. The training of the Jew was essentially in the direction 
of making God no mystery, no matter how difficult the problem 
of proving his existence. He was to be, not only in the dreadful, 
awful manifestation of power, nor exclusively in the solemn 
exhibition of a mysterious worship; he was to be a benign in- 
fluence at home, a welcome guest, a visitor to whom the door 
stood open forever and whose gifts, whatever their potency, were 
not to be questioned. 

Say now, with your cold reason, that this sentiment is an- 
thropomorphic, that in the scale of culture it stands no higher 
than the feeling of relationship that produced the gallery of 
home-gods in the old pagan homes. 

I will answer you, in all candor, that an idol is better than no 
god, that domestic anthropomorphism is far better than domestic 
atheism I Here is the correct expression-rdomestic atheism. If 
I am correct in my position, that atheism is the negation of all 
moral responsibility, you will be able to estimate the extent of 
the danger suggested by the term ''domestic atheism"! 

It is criminal to send children away from their homes without 
a God. It is dangerous to the interests of the state to make 
God no factor in domestic training. And that is just where we 
are different from our fathers. That is exactly where we are 
planning or preparing a future that may witness the complete 
alienation of our progeny from the ancestral faith. That is a 
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consummation, I am convinced, not one of us look for. We do 
not anticipate such a dreadful finale to a matchless history. 

With all our indifference, we still confess ourselves of the 
fraternity of Israel, still hail its banners, still hold its faith to be 
elevated above other faiths. Wandering away from the moun- 
tain that is above the top of all other mountains, and on which 
stands the house of God, we still dread its passing from our view; 
we wish not to lose that landmark of the ages into which our 
paths will always converge. 

Come, my friends, let us be honest with ourselves. We know 
that we do not want to sacrifice our religion, we know that we 
do not wish to lose our identity as Jews. We know that in the 
critical times of our lives we are but too happy for the soothing 
comfort that it gives us. Why, then, should we ogle with 
sophistries in order to hide the unreasonableness of our conduct 
in the times of prosperity? 

We must restore our altars — at home. Those ^lendid edifices 
of public worship too often announce the melancholy fact that 
they stand, solitarily, like fruit-bearing trees in the midst of a 
garden otherwise made barren by heat and storm and the wast- 
ing wind of the north. The public altar to which one tarns 
periodically is not siiffident. 

We learn that lesson also from ancient Israel. That one 
central point of worship was insufiident to stem the tides of 
pagan worship. The growing needs of the people craved for 
more. And from those old times, in a thousand maxims and 
wise utterances, comes the warning that the state is only pro- 
tected by home religion. Training at home. I plead for a 
restoration of the influences that made the Jewishhome beautiful. 

We, in America, are no strangers to the contentions that arise 
from inadequate homes. The absence of sentiment and religion 
sends forth children whose sense of responsibility is dulled. The 
home that represents merely a satisfaction of physical needs 
begets children who will struggle for these and these only; and 
the moral sense of acquisition must needs be dulled. The home 
that sends forth children without a God contributes to the 
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commonwealth citizens who will assbt in tugging at its founda- 
tions. 

Let us take care. Let us return to fonns and formulas. They 
are the garments of the spirit. Let us return to feasts and 
seasons, the happy periodical gatherings, the daily prayers, the 
sweet hymn-singing. Reform them all you wish to, but let us 
return to the principle. It is a tangible expression of our faith 
in a God who is at home with us. It will train the child to 
believe in the responsibility of his life. It will beautify the 
relation of parents and children. It will give the ethics of our 
people a new beauty and a new life. It will vivify Judaism 
more than anything else has done. It will revolutionize our 
spirituality. It will answer all doubt and unbelief with — God. 

But we must have that answer, the only adequate one that 
can save us from the corroding influences of the times. Shall 
my voice be heard? Shall we wait until God makes a new 
heaven and a new earth to re-inspire the elements of our beauti- 
ful faith? 



RELIGIOUS SUPERSTITION AND SUPERSTITIOUS 

REII6I0N 

A FRIDAY EVENING LECTUHE 

I. 

In our daily contact with men, even with friends and relatives, 
we meet numbers who are imbued with what are conmionly 
called superstitions. Usually people are apt to laugh at each 
other for their unreasoning fears and curious notions of certain 
things, all of which are classified under the general name of 
superstition; yet it is impossible to say who are exeiiq>t from that 
almost universal malady. 

I remember, when quite a boy, that passing a church in broad 
daylight created a peculiar sensation in me, as if the saints, who 
stood unconcerned in their niches in the inner sanctuary, might 
step forth and seize me; and as to passing within a block of a 
cemetery at night, I would have never thought of it, for certain 
things were told me in my childhood regarding the doings of the 
dead in the midnight hour, such as rising from their graves and 
holding conclave together, that impelled me to remain away as 
far as possible from the uncanny scenes. 

Almost every one has seen rational people shudder at the 
thought of sitting down at table with twelve more, believing 
that such proceeding would be the sure death of at least one 
of them during the year. 

A gentleman recently coming to his office dripping wet was 
asked what had become of his uinbrella. He replied that he 
had forgotten it; that he had remembered the omission after 
he left home, but that tiuning on his own footsteps in the early 
morning would be bad luck I 

You doubtless know how much ominous importance people 
attach to spilt salt, which, I believe, is the sign of a quarrel, or to 
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move on Friday, which is the sign of misfortune, and to a do2sen 
other petty things that might be selected at random and which 
might be fitly used as arguments to prove the existence of super- 
stition in ahnost every rational creature. 

If tested by the potent light of reason we know that none of 
these things holds water; that they appear as ridiculous trifles, 
excrescences of credulity, foibles of human nature, unworthy of 
our better sentiments. Yet, in spitd of all aiguments they exist, 
and not only continue to exist, but I verily believe that new 
superstitions are bemg created every day, germinated by folly 
and lack of reasoning power. 

We must conclude, then, that superstition is grounded in 
human nature itself; that the mind of man, rarely so well 
balanced that it can safely and unerringly proceed from cause 
to effect, is habitually swayed by impressions based upon un- 
realities, and that in this lies considerable danger to th^ rational 
progress of society, and to the advancement of mankind upon 
the pathway of truth and enlightenment. 

Every superstition is a cloud upon the sun of reason; it hides 
the light and obscures the way. Pity it is that so many people 
choose, of their own accord, to wander in the darkness so 
created; but — ^true to our motto — "more light" — ^we desire to 
remove the douds from our reasoning powers, and, unimpeded, 
pursue the path that we are conscious will ultinoately lead to the 
truth. 

To trace the origin of superstition is an impossible task. I 
should have to be a thorough psychologist, and capable of 
tracing the psychological evolution of man. I believe that the 
poetry of antiquity is one of the princq>al elements to be inves- 
tigated for an account of the causes of so many superstitions. 

The ancients spoke in parables, in figures of speech, in the 
poetry of words. They peopled the universe with beings which 
had no foundation in fact, which were the creatures of their own 
poetic imaginings, conve}dng, in rounded form, the thoughts 
of poet and sage. 

When did poetry become superstition? No one can tell. 
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That the tides should be the anns of Poseidon, for instance, 
embracing the earth, is a thought representative of the highest 
form of poetry; yet Poseidon was worshipped; man aystallized 
the poetry, and temples were reared to the sea god, and offerings 
of bullocks and horses were made to him. A man walking by 
the river side might conceive a poetic thought and in metaphori- 
cal speech sing to the genius of the smooth-flowing river, yet it 
would not occur to him that the river was indwelled by a local 
god. The Greeks, however, had their river gods. 

It was poetry alone that, viewing the location of the stars, 
grouped them together and peopled them with mythical beings, 
the names of which are left to this day. We still speak of the 
Great Bear, the Dog Star, the Constellation of Scorpion, of the 
twins Castor and Pollux, of the Fishes, and so forth, as you 
may find them in every almanac or calendar. 

It was poetry that peopled the worlds of andent days with 
spirits; but is poetry responsible for the fear engendered when 
walking in solitude, when the deep quiet of the surroundings 
portends a meeting with some dread being? 

It was poetry that made the elements of nature the weapons 
of an omnipotent God; when began man to fear the thunder or 
to quail before the lightning. 

It was poetry that created the deified personages of love, hate, 
fear, strife, and all the virtues and passions of man; when was 
it that man accepted these poetical imaginings as realities and 
held it possible for him to be under the potent spell of all these 
dieties? 

It was poetry that, pondering the sweet influences of domestic 
life, created the protecting spirits that hover in and around the 
home; since when has man made the images, embodsdng these 
influences in persons, and since when has he made oblations to 
these crystallized and concrete influences? 

It was poetry that created the tender presiding spirit at the 
birth of man; the dread presence at his going out of life; since 
when have the joy of birth and the grief of death prompted the 
recognition of personalities, of whom we yet speak as the angels 
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of life and death, the latter holding his sword ever ready to cut 
the thread of life? 

Poetry, one of the forms of human speech, generally the 
interpreter of the emotions, creates realities out of the unreal, 
intending them to be merely pictures, accessories to better 
impress and teach human reason — but shall we hold it respon- 
sible for the fact that man, in his imperfect appredation, or 
in the limitation of his sentiment, has permitted himself to accept 
these accessories as absolute facts, as realities who live and move 
with him and who influence every action of his existence? 

I believe that most of our so-called superstitions rest upon 
that basis. We have an inherent tendency to make the unreal 
real, to crystallize imagination into a fact. If, then, supersti- 
tion is hereditary can it be repressed and finally eliminated from 
our being? I believe it firmly. 

Turning now to religious superstition, we must be careful lest 
we tread upon dangerous ground. In general, a religious super- 
stition partakes of the same characteristics as any other super- 
stition; it satisfies the conditions of the definition I have 
endeavored to establish, it makes the unreal real and crystallizes 
imaginings into facts. 

Guided by this, I confess inadequate definition, we discover 
two important facts. The first is, that the earliest religious 
imaginings of mankind were the flower-beds from which sprang 
the great religious truths of the world. (White, new chapters 
in the Warfare of Science, Part I.) The second is, that religious 
practice is, up to this day, largely influenced by such super- 
stitions. 

Let us address ourselves for some moments to the first fact. 
I know it is a bold assumption, one that has heretofore been se- 
verely criticized. It involves the proposition that religion is 
based upon natural, not upon unnatund or supernatural facts. 
It further involves the important proposition that the religion 
of Israel, the monotheism of our fathers, has not suddenly sprung 
into existence, but is the grand culminating result of centuries 
of growth and development. It involves the proposition that 
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in order to estimate the full strength of religion, we must trace 
it from its beginning under conditions that in no wise partake of 
the supernatural. Can we do this without abating one iota 
our loyalty to God and our fealty to our faith? 

I confess the difficulty under which many are laboring in 
seeking to grasp so important a problem. Hitherto religion has 
found its basis in supernatural revelation; its beginnings read 
like a proem to a grand epos. To many, the sufficiency or 
efficiency of faith rests upon the quality of its miraculous rev- 
elatiouy and who knows but that some dangerous weakness 
may underlie the daim? 

Why must the strength of religion be tested by supematiural- 
ism? Why not by its influence upon its adherents? Why 
must its history be subject to no law of evidence? Can not 
religion be admitted to be of God, even though its growth has 
been natural, or, to go still further, even though monotheism has 
evolved from the older faiths, now ranked as dangerous super- 
stitions? 

But we need not go as far as that We may remain with the 
holy Scriptures, and point to the sacred tradition, of which I am 
in no mood to speak lightly, and which at all times deserve our 
most careful and delicate treatment. 

Among them we may discover many of the ^'flower-beds" 
from which the truth rose with strength and majesty. I speak 
of the traditions which to-day scarcely any historian will accept 
as facts without evidence, and yet which the people are accus- 
tomed to accept as literal truth. I speak of traditions which 
seem to be of the poetry of Scripture as much as any of the lofty 
utterances of our prophets, but representing, of course, a differ- 
ent principle. Let us take a few examples. 

The Scriptures tell us that at the beginning of creation the 
spirit of God hovered over the waters. Is that a figure of 
speech, an Oriental flower, or is it a fact? 

Is the legend of the Paradise, with its rivers, its luscious fruits, 
its two inhabitants, and its angel bearing a flaming revolving 
sword— is that poetry or fact? Is it, in reality, the true histori- 
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cal beginning of the human race, or is it one of the flower-beds 
in the beautiful garden of Oriental literature, so rich in the flora 
of song and poetry? 

To be sure, in order to answer these questions satisfactorily, 
you must make for yourselves some rational representation 
regarding the origin of the world and the beginnings of mankind. 
The probabilities are that you will do exactly what our poets 
did, who, in the absence of scientific knowledge, wrote down the 
beautiful tradition which represents the effort of human con- 
sciousness to account for the bq[inning of things. 

Travelling a little further, we find a group of traditions cluster- 
ing around the life of our first sire, Abraham. Are they all 
facts? Should they be taught as facts? Is the angel who 
appears to Abraham a reality or a winged image of the tradition? 
Is the God who speaks to Abraham actually possessed of speech 
as we understand the word, or does the author-poet attempt to 
reduce the omnipotence of the Ever-being to the limits of human 
conception? 

Did Lot's wife turn into salt — ^is that a fact or a figure of 
speech — a tradition originating in the minds of men who spoke 
in parables? The Greeks had a similar story. Niobe, as you 
doubtless know, was transformed into the rock of Sq>ylos, at 
which ''for ages pious Greeks looked with bated breath.'' 

Was the Dead Sea the peculiar geographical and physical con- 
ditions of which are now perfectly understood— was it once the 
abode of a vidous population stricken by the wrath of an of- 
fended God, or is that tradition the poetical imagining of a 
people eager to determine the cause of so much dreariness and 
solitude as are almost felt at the shores of the Salt Lake? 

Travelling still further, are the traditions grouped around the 
Exodus sterling facts, or they are poetical imaginings of our 
sages and singers, who hearkened with eager ear to the glorious 
epic tales of long ago? Consider well. 

One of the strong weapons of atheism against revealed re- 
ligion is that it demands an investigation into facts which rest 
upon no natural basis. The atheist is not satisfied with the 
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mere assumption that God can do anything, which is a platitude, 
not the lofty expression of devout souls, impr^nated with the 
majesty of God, as it is grafted upon creation. 

Meet the atheist on his own ground. Give him proof for 
proof, argument for argument. Wrest with him upon the strong 
basis of evidence as it exists all around him, and be not betrayed 
into quoting from tradition to substantiate facts. Tradition is 
not history, nor is it intended to be. The acceptance of miracu- 
lous descriptions as the truths of history is, in my hmnble belief, 
the acme of religious superstitions. 

Schliemann, exploring the deep soil of the shores of the 
Bosporus, resuscitated old Troy from the sleep of ages. Before 
his time it was believed that Troy was a m3rth, a creation of the 
Homeric poets, and now that Troy has really existed, will any 
one contend that all the flowers in the Homeric classics are 
realities; that gods and goddesses joined the contending Greeks, 
that an Ajax defied and fought the lightning, that an Achilles 
fought the Scamander river, that a god forged armor for a 
hero's use, that the thousand traditions which to this day are so 
eagerly read are actual facts? 

Why, then, may we not, with reverence, scan the lines of 
our own traditions and admire the poetry of our fathers without 
falling into the error of confounding them with history? 

I assume that the Exodus is one of the imdeniable facts of 
history — ^is it not, then, quite natural that our poets should have 
allied some choice flowers from the garden of their rich imagina- 
tion wherewith to adorn this important epoch in their people's 
history? 

And still there are millions to whom the burning yet uncon- 
sumed bush, and the angel standing unharmed within talking 
to the prophet, are realities that admit of no question, nor are 
they concerned regarding the verities of the plagues that visited 
the Eg3rptian by the will of the omnipotent, nor do they question 
the magnificent poetic vision that beheld the waters of the Red 
Sea standing up like granite walls, contrary to the law of gravi- 
tation, in order to enable the pursued Israelites to escape from 
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the cavaliy and the charioteers of Egypt. Nor do they doubt 
the miraculous events of the desert, and in this particular we 
have been robbed of some of our choicest poetry, because it 
was converted into fact. 

What is more beautiful than that wondrous tradition of a 
nation encamped at the foot of a rock, from the top of which 
the voice of Almighty God pronounced the sacred words while 
the elements themselves thimdered a fearful Amen to the be* 
ginnings of human l^islation! 

Indeed, is it not natural that a reverent and pious nation 
should thus depict, in the most refined and classical figures of 
speech, the first efforts to infuse a moral consciousness in 
barbarous man? 

And going still further, the desert harbors lovely traditions, 
poetical imaginings, the natural blossoms of a rich Oriental 
fancy, twisted into a history that rejects the demand that it, 
be subjected to the scrutiny of the laws of historical evidence. 
Water flowed from the rocks, touched by the prophet's wand; 
manna dropped from the heavens for six daySy the seventh 
being a day of rest for God and man. The garments faded 
not from the wanderers' bodies, nor the sandals from their feet; 
the pillar of clouds led them by day, and the pillar of fire lighted 
up tiie darkness of night and showed them the way! 

When I read these accoimts, friends, my soul is exalted. It 
seems to me as if I were walking in the garden of Jewish poetry, 
culling its choicest flowers. It seems to me as if I could read 
the souls of the ancient bards, whose trust in the power of 
Jehovah of the hosts gave birth to such magnificent conceptions! 

But are these things cold history? Such assumption would 
indeed cause us to tread on the borderland of superstition. 
We would then make reality of the unreal, no matter how 
gloriously conceived, we would crystallize the poetic imaginings 
into facts. 

Go a little further with me. I am not here to undeceive 
those who believe in the integrity of miracles. They may 
believe that Jordan followed the example of the sea to permit 
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Israel to cross, that a blast from the war tnmq>ets caused the 
walls of Ai to fall in; that the sun, travelling toward the west, 
stood still, and the moon likewise, in the valley of Ajalon, until 
Israel had vanquished the enemy; they may believe the hun- 
dreds of traditions which bards the singers have grouped around 
the illustrious heroes of our history, but I will insist that such 
traditions are not intended to convey historical facts, and the 
assumption that they are facts is a species of superstition which 
can be removed by investigation and rational inquiry. 

And lest I might be deemed wanting in courage, let me say 
that the readers of other Scriptures can draw their own conclu- 
sions from the suggestions heretofore offered. 

What applies to the miraculous occurrences in the sacred 
literature of Israel applies in equal degree to every group of 
mirades, upon which systems of belief have been foimded, 
though we are indeed fortunate in the fact that, so far as the 
religion of Israel is concerned, not one of the doctrines of its 
faith requires substantiation or verification by miracles or 
marvel. This much even the most critical of our opponents 
must admit. Yet these beautiful "flower-beds" — ^they are 
nothing else — ^have for ages been the garments in which Israel 
clothes its conception of God and his providence— and they 
will always remain the monuments of our poets, but no longer 
the historical facts grouped around the main incidents. 

But in touching upon these poetical effusions of our bards, I 
have but hinted at the beginning of a long chain of marvek, 
each of which has in its time been accq>ted and is still 
being accepted as a fact. To the rational, yet trustful and 
devout believer in God, such acceptance seems unnecessary, 
inconsistent with the principles of logical and rational inves- 
tigation. 

It seems unreasonable that religion should derive its greatest 
strength from supematuralism. Yet, as heretofore observed, 
an inherent tendency to mystify, a love of the play of imagina- 
tion, is a considerable element in religion. Take, for instance, 
our belief in angels and demons. 
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We know full well that angels are the crystalliased attributes 
of deity — ^their very names indicate the fact; we know also that 
before the Babylonian exile there existed no firmly established 
belief in angels among the Jews. Yet do we not speak of our 
dear departed as God's angels, do we not think of angels as 
beings, messengers of God, obeying his behests, carrying his 
messages to all the points of the wide world? 

Has there not q>rung up among Jewsr— and Christians as 
well— an angdology, a science of the angels and their doings, 
a speculative brandi of metaphysios wholly useless for the activ- 
ities of this and future generations? 

Likewise the angel's opposite, the demon, has been given 
place in the sentiments of man. His tendency to mystify the 
powers around him, to make the inanimate teeming with life, 
just like the infant that will converse with its inanimate play- 
things, has given birth to these Mamkimf nothing but crystal- 
lized attributes of man's evil nature, sprites, introduced from 
Persia into the religious sentiments of the Hebrew* 

But what rational being will insist upon the actual existence 
of that which is created by the poetry of the emotions? Again, 
there are various representations of the hereafter. How much 
of these representations is si^)erstition and how much fact? 

Lest you misunderstand me, let me declare before you, as 
emphatically as my words may convey it, my conviction that 
the providence of God does not intend life to be cut off with the 
suspension of our nervous force. I believe in the immortality 
of the spirit, I believe in the eternity of spiritual life. Yet, 
if I localize tiie abode of the spirit, give it the dimensions of an 
earthly tabernacle, am I not unconsciously doing injustice to 
the infinite majesty of God, the eternal, all-containing spirit, 
who is subject to neither time, space, nor condition? Yet 
the emotions of man will express themselves in the poetry of 
religion. 

Hades and Sheot—primitive attempts to localize spirit life — 
have been succeeded by Paradise, a poetical effort of more 
cultured minds, and by Gan Eden and Gehinnom, and the 
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purgatory of Catholic doctrine. What are these but human 
attempts to picture an ineffable and incomprdiensible con- 
dition, determined alone by the will of God the Father? 

Observe, now, that this tendency to create facts out of poetry, 
to crystallize conditions out of the fond representations of our 
minds, are actually producing and establishing superstitions. 
I shall not say, nor do I intend to say, that a firm belief in all the 
things I have mentioned is necessarily superstition, but they 
produce fears and hopes, which are the germs of superstitions. 

The superstitious creature walks forever through life with his 
fears clinging like barnacles to his feet. They are the loadstone 
of his being; they change his every action. Every action is 
influenced by his uncanny beliefs, every condition is modified 
by them. Let us, for instance, take up this belief in the con- 
tinuity of the spirit. It is a Jewish doctrine of faith — ^the 
immortality of the soul — ^yet how much mischief has not been 
created by operations on the superstitious tendencies of many 
people! 

When we speak nowadasrs of a spiritualist we speak of a 
person whom we are inclined to pity for mental aberration. 
Yet every believing Hebrew is necessarily a q>iritualist. 

The fact is, that the tendency to mystify, to which all men are 
more or less prone, has become crystallized, in many people, 
into a faith, diat the activities of ^pirit-life are fashioned after 
our mundane experiences, and the bold presumption that the 
spirit may, under certain conditions, retiun to earth rests 
upon the experience of one of the biblical characters. 

Yet in the latter's colloquy with a witch we observe but a 
tradition founded in a poetical emotion; in the experiences of 
the modem producers of spirits we discover gross deception, 
imposture, fraud, and a trade with the holiest emotions of 
mankind. 

How many are not b^uiled into that fearful aberration! 
How many do not part with their substance to satisfy the greed 
of those miserable q>iritmongers! 

If that were but the sole surviving superstition, perhaps it 
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could be eradicated, though how difficult it is may be pioved 
from the fact that, while the Fox sisters have themselves 
pleaded guilty to the charge of imposture and fraud, their 
adherents continue their nefarious business. 

Take another instance. In our own dty live many persons 
who thrive upon the superstitious fear of the citizens. The 
heavens are still said to contain influences that determine the 
career of individual man. As yet there are thousands who 
believe in astrological wisdom, in the planetary movements 
being determined for the use of petty man, in the hidden in- 
fluences that develop through invocation, conjuring, or the 
intermixing of inanimate objects like cards, or the reading of 
the lines in hand or face. 

These things have come down to us with their odious import, 
and the baneful influence they exercise upon man, because we 
have not unlearned to r^ard the poetical representations of 
olden times as absolute facts, and because, therefore, they have 
become a part of our nature. 

It is also important that we should understand the exact 
nature of our religious professions and practice. The rational 
worshipper of deity beholds in the accessories of worship the 
emblems suggested by his poetical emotions, or by those who 
deemed them an expression of the human sense of the divine. 

When an emblem of worship or religious practice is no longer 
understood, or serves no purpose of the rational mind, its con- 
tinuance is an expression of gross superstition. When a re- 
ligious practice is no longer the expression of intelligent worship 
of God, when it is continued because of its hoary antiquity, its 
continuance is a religious superstition. 

These two thoughts alone will furnish us material for a future 
lecture. For the present let us conclude with the sentiment 
that it seems dutiful towards the majesty of the Creator to 
eliminate from our worship of him every practice that is not 
founded on reason or in our properly educated sentiment, that 
we should strive to overcome the tendency to mystify every- 
thing around us, thus generating fears that are unworthy of 
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us; and thus becoming rational worshippers of God, rational in 
belief, profession, conduct, and practice, we shall never be 
subject to the charge of harboring religious superstitions or 
professing superstitious religion. 

Our religion is no less God-given because the thunders of 
Sinai resolve themselves into the fervid epic of a glorious poet. 
Springing from the hearts' of mighty men, enveloping in its 
folds the perennial spirit of an indestructible Israel, its mission 
to humanity is the better test of its God-given character, and 
the noble lives of its children the seal of truth that attests the 
testimony of its worth. God once spoke through miracles — 
now his voice is heard in the truth — and in the truth alone, 
wherever grafted! 

n. 

Superstitious religion, if the opinion of almost every one is 
worth anything, is universally prevalent. That the atheist 
should deem all religionists superstitious is a privilege which 
enables him to break his staff even over rational worshippers of 
God. But sectarians also have an uncanny fashion of denounc- 
ing all religions not their own as peculiarly superstitious. This 
indicates a selfishness begotten of narrow thought and limited 
education. 

It is certainly no uncommon thing for men to use the word 
superstitious in connection with religious dogmas held by 
dissenting creeds. This tendency is to be criticized as indicating 
a certain d^ee of intolerance reprehensible in intelligent 
persons. 

We should educate ourselves to the conyiction that truth 
assumes many guises, is taught by different processes, and 
promulgated by many methods. Believing this, it would be 
unjust, for instance, in a Hebrew to denounce the followers of 
other faiths as superstitious merely because they do not accept 
his doctrine of the unity of God. 

The quality of superstition lies not in an interpretation or 
misinterpretation of the nature and character of deity, but 
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rather in the abuse of religion as regards the mode of worship- 
ping Crod and the practices established as a part of such worship. 
For, aside from rdigious conduct, the main elements of religion 
are the worship of God and the services which shall represent 
our adoration and sense of reliance upon him. 

All men believe in God. How do they worship him? Upon 
that question depends the integrity of every religious system. 
For worship is not a revealed thing, but purely a suggestion of 
reason and the human emotions. Its character does not 
altogether depend upon our conception of deity, though we 
cannot deny that it is influenced thereby. And as regards 
religious practice, I think we are agreed that its character 
depends largely upon education, and education we know well 
is determined by the conditions of our own time and generation. 
Let us say, then, that no believer in God is superstitious merely 
because his doctrine of faith differs from ours. He becomes 
superstitious only if his worship betra3rs irrationality, or if 
his practice indicates that he is swayed by emotions unbecoming 
a true worshipper of God. And we of the Hebrew faith, doing 
this justice to dissenting creeds, cannot be adjudged super- 
stitious unless our pure faith is debased by irrationality or by 
practices the nature of which indicates no true relation to the 
character or purpose of religion. 

We are believers in God and in none besides him. We 
worship him as the eternal spirit whose will has created the 
universe. We understand full well that this expression is 
inadequate, but we are subject to the limitations of human 
^eech. We worship him because worship is an expression of 
our emotions, representing the relationship between us and the 
Creator. We worship him because worship is a purifying 
element of human nature, because it is the language of our 
consciousness, and represents the need of our spirit. 

We fashion our religious conduct in harmony with the attri- 
butes of divine purity, and we practise the virtues which, in 
finite form, seem to us reflections from the divine perfection. 

These utterances embody the main truth of our religion, but 
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not of religion alone. They represent the fundamental truth| 
however interpreted, of all the monotheistic faiths, and they are 
ever3n¥here emphasized as the most efficient guides of human life. 

Are pagans superstitious? Not because they believe, or are 
taught to believe, in a multiplicity of gods, but because their 
worahip is irrational, their practice, from our standpoint, un- 
becoming. The truth was taught them, but in forms and guises 
which indicate a limited and, to us, perverted conception. In 
order to give expression to their consciousness of the existence 
of deity they inverted our methods. To us human virtue is a 
revelation of the divine; they gave God the attributes charac- 
terizing themselves. 

Thus were created the many forms and guises which, though to 
us but morphic esqpressions, represent to a large degree the 
poetry of antiquity and the wisdom of primitive days. The 
forms in which they clothed deity were as varied as the fluctua- 
tions of human reason. The earliest forms were stones and 
totem-poles. 

The curious idea that man believed himself descended from 
animftk led to the worship of beasts, to their being kept sacred, 
and accoimts, I think, not only for the many rq>resentations of 
gods with the heads of beasts, but for the b^innings of heraldry, 
the principal element of which is the t3^ification of the tribe or 
family in some animal. 

Then came the evolved conception of t3rpifying the elements 
and laws of nature, and though we hold that conception super- 
stitious, we cannot avoid admiring the poetry that underlies it, 
nor can we omit noticing that this conception gave rise to a 
variety of rq>resentations in which we might look for the 
beginnings of the art of sculpture. 

Such conceptions, we now hold, are irrational, superstitious. 
They were the expressions of human consciousness, a part of the 
civilization of the early races of man. They were the mines in 
which the toilers of the races, the thinkers of men, have delved 
for truth, and in which they discovered it— pure gold imbedded 
in base metals. 
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The worship and practice of the pagan were in consonance 
with their conceptions. They worshiped, but not with their 
reason. They conceived the deities to be superior beingSi who 
possessed the power to change all things according to their 
own pleasures and desures, but whose will and action could be 
influenced by pleasant speech and propitiatory offering. 

That was irrational, bom our standpoint. Then it was an 
expression of the civilization of the times. Do you realize 
how irrational such a conception is? That the will of God — 
eternal, and therefore subject to no influence from atomic man 
— could be changed by speech and offering? Their gods were 
purchasable creatures, possessed of petty vices. The odor of 
savory offering induced them to change their wills, the neglect 
of their statutes incurred their wrath. They wanted bullocks 
and whole-hooved horses, and tributes of flowers and wine and 
oil; they were believed to be capable of all the deeds of man, 
even believed to be capable of procreation. 

If such conceptions are offensive to us, it is because we have 
learned — and our learning is the outcome of centuries of mental 
toil — ^that the deity is the all-containing spirit, the infinite, to 
whom we cannot and must not attribute the charactmstics of 
finite man. 

If the pagan conceptions of deity were poetical expressions, 
children of the imagination, and the offerings brought them 
symbolical only, we could not attribute superstition even to 
teachers. But when such poetry has become crystallized into 
&ct, when such imagination becomes concrete, when such 
offerings become religion, then we have superstition in its most 
horrible form and in its most deplorable aspect, because its 
fangs rest in the core of the noblest emotions of hiunanity. 

One cannot read of the practices of the heathens and their 
gods without a suspicion that in the course of the evolution of 
religion some of the old leaven has remained in humanity. 
The growth of religious truth, stupendous as it has been, has 
yet been somewhat one-sided. We are monotheists, holding 
noble and lofty conceptions of Crod, but our worship and our 
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practice are not always in consonance with such ennobling 
teachings as we have received. 

Therein lies the main, the most dangerous, element of siq>er- 
stitious religion, m the contrast between religious truth and its 
application, in the contrast between the actual confession of the 
unity— the highest philosc^hical thought that ever did come, 
ever will come to man — and many interpretations and practices 
still current among us. 

If your belief in God is perfect— if you understand the Jewish 
idea of God to be the noblest exposition of human conscious- 
ness—you most carefully avoid doing, speaking, or practising 
anything that will detract from such a majestic conception. 
You most understand that your worship must be the garment of 
your consciousness, its expression in consonance with the 
teachings you received. 

Prayer and adoration are natural to man; they are the 
language of his consciousness, the interpreter of his emotions. 
What is their object? 

Remember that Crod has created the universe and sustains 
it according to unalterable plans and laws. Your worship, 
your gratitude, your admiration, your reverence, they must be 
purely the language of your consciousness. Must . they be 
aught else? Shall you pray with the intent of pleasing the 
everlasting, shall you worship him with the intention of doing 
him a favor? Will you ask him to undo that which in the eternal 
fiat has been ordained, or will you influence his will by your 
petition? 

I put these questions in blunt, rugged words, so that I may 
call attention to an important element in superstitious religion 
— propitiation. I hold prayer to be the utterance of the spirit, 
but uttered only because consciousness must at times find 
utterance in speech. We need at times to pour out the wealth 
of our words and place them at the feet of our Father, but not, 
heaven forbid, because He demands or wills it. 

A curious Medrash Tankuma beautifully illustrates this 
point* ''It is written," so speaks the Medrashf ''thou shalt 
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love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and all thy mg^t/* and further on, ''and thou shalt speak 
of them when thou sittest in thy house, when thou walkest by 
the way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. A 
king of flesh and blood issues a proclamation requiring his sub- 
jects to assemble at a certain time to do him homage. He who 
disobeys this summons is punished. Not so our king of kings. 
He never summons his subjects, but expects that they will 
worship him at all times and with reverence." 

There is an indication in this quaint, poetical simile of the 
(q)inion of our ancient sages on the subject of worship. Cer- 
tainly no one will deem them guilty of irreverence or impiety. 
They were the founders of our endurable structure of faith, the 
moulders of that mighty consciousness that has withstood the 
storm of ages and the onslaught of generations. They under- 
stood the relations between humanity and the deity. They 
felt religion to be the need of man, not the demand of God. 
They held prayer and worship to be the language of man, not 
the decree of God. They professed to discover the ennobling 
elements of a faith in God; but the beneficiary must be man, not 
God. 

He who holds otherwise, he who teaches otherwise, is guilty 
of disseminating irrational religion, and irrational religion is 
superstition. 

But irrational religion becomes a source of affliction when it 
determines human conduct in opposition to that harmony that 
should exist between the doctrine and its application. 

These old heathens, so far as we know, were, in some measure, 
the abject slaves of their divine masters. Their gods were 
creatures of the imagination, personified beings. They alter- 
nately loved and hated their subjects, hence they alternately 
blessed and afflicted them. Prosperity was to the heathen the 
sign of his god's pleasure, misfortune the visitation of his angry 
master. Oblations he brought to his domestic gods, that peace 
might prevail in his housdiold. In sickness he grovelled in the 
dust before his god, called upon him, reproached him, quarrelled 
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with him; when he recovered he crowned the god with garlands 
and spoke sweet and soothing words to him. Hence the old 
pagans loved and feared their gods alternately. 

How strangely has this old leaven dung to our consciousness. 
We believe, and truly, in the divine cognizance of all that 
exists, but is not our own imperfection the fault that we in- 
dividualize such conception? 

We also are accustomed to clothe our conceptions of deity 
in human attributes. Wars have been waged, and are still wag- 
ing, r^arding the question of the personal God. Not -even the 
most orthodox theology dares nowadays to assume an anthro- 
pomorphic God. 

Let them contend as they may, let them charge us ever so 
much with impiety, infidelity, or heresy; yet the test of fair, 
candid speech is the best after all, and when controversialists 
are driven to the wall they shoot but harmless thunderbolts. 
''God is no man," says Balaam, the son of Beor, ''that he can 
deceive, nor the son of man that he should repent." 

It is even so. God is no man. Nor does that dedaration 
imply our absolute denial of those characteristics that constitute 
such a personality as we may attribute to God without super- 
stition. 

The order that prevails in the universe is our testimony of 
personality. We behold in the order of created things the 
esqpression of a divine will, a divine consdousness, a divine 
intelligence; these are attributes of a personality, yet is God no 
man, nor the form or likeness of anything in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath. 

To individualize God, to invest him with human attributes, 
is perhaps natural, but it will lead to superstition. It produces 
the mistaken consdousness that will behold in the omnipotent 
a dreadful person who dispenses gifts of blessing, gifts of curse, 
according to his pleasure. 

What shall we say to such deplorable remnant of paganism? 
Is happiness then an unalloyed blessing, is death then a curse? 
Can Hie beneficent one, grafting divine harmony upon the 
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connecttng atoms of a limitless imiveraey single out any one 
to be the plaything of his pleasure or passbn? 

Fearful thoughtl Yet, when you analyze individual concep- 
tions of deity, how often do you not discover such dq>lorable 
falladesl And their lives are determined and fashioned by 
such fallacies. They always think of God, the moHf changeable 
according to the conduct of his beings. If they are good he 
is pleased, if they are bad he is wroth, if they are happy he 
rewards, if they are unhappy he punishes. 

Must we ever and again produce the exanq>le of Job to con- 
trovert such dangerous errors? Is it not enough to believe 
that we are a part of the universe, and that our lives, limited 
as they are, fit in the general plan of existence, supervised from 
eternity to eternity by the ever-living God? 

Thus we are erring, even in the midst of our boasted progress. 
We harbor inmiature conceptions and suffer our lives to be 
fashioned by them. Religious conduct is too often an expression 
of such immature consciousness. 

The true believer, the pious worsh4)per, sees the hand of God 
in everything. The old Jewish doctrine is perfect on that 
subject. For all human affliction, for every evil message you 
will only say. Blessed be God, who is good and doeth beneficently. 

The Kaddishj our prayer for the dead, as it has been called, is 
the purest expression of lofty spirits who were always consdous 
of the beneficence of deity. In its oldest form it is but a simple 
acknowledgment of God's will, an adoration of the ever-living 
one. It tadtly recognizes that death is, equally with life, the 
law of God. 

Will you remember that when such affliction comes to you? 
Will you, in your tears of sorrow and your pangs of separation, 
remember that? Will you try to avoid that deplorable recrim- 
ination that I sometimes hear in the hour of sorrow, as if God, 
pardon the expression, had spedaliy offended against those 
who are afflicted by death? 

And should I, in this connection, not say a word to those 
who begin to feel religious only when they are afflicted, whose 
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religion is only the religion of sorrow, who enter the house 
sanctified by the spirit of God only when they have occasion 
to rise for Kaddishf 

But we err in many more things. Irrational religion may in 
large measure be due to improper teaching; so much more does 
it become the pulpit's duty to create order in the chaos of many 
minds. 

How many of us do not yet cling to the efficacy of sacrifices! 
They would scorn the suspicion that they hankered after the 
bringing of bullocks and he-goats to the altar of the Lord. 
They assert that the sacrificial rites of Israel were a part of an 
ecclesiastical system now wholly extinct; that the offices of the 
priesthood, the tithes of the people, the emoluments of priest 
and levite were all buried beneath the fallen Temple; that in 
point of fact some of the prophets of Israel were antagcHiistic 
to the sacrificial rites long before their suspension. They 
further assert, if they happen to be in a liberal mood, that the 
institution of sacrffices as extant in Israel was no part of the 
revealed law; that it was rather an imitation of similar institu- 
tions of the pagans, and nothing but a part of the Temple 
ceremonies. 

All this being true, do we fully understand that the eternal 
demands no sacrifices? Do we fully understand that any 
sacrifice we bring, be it the fasting on the calendary days, or 
be it the sweeter offering of tears; be it the sacrifice of time to 
worship God, or be it offering of deeds that heal wounds and 
give balm to God's poor — do we fully understand, I ask you, 
that such sacrifices can have no efficacy, except in so far as they 
represent our purity of spirit, our sincerity of intention, our love 
of God? 

Let them in no wise be brought with the intent that the 
everlasting, as if he were flesh and blood, can be pacified or 
propitiated. I object to that complacent religion that seems 
the expression of a condescension, as if the almighty needed 
to be visited occasionally, or as if he needed the kind speech 
of his creaturesl 
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Remember— lest some carping critic misinterpret my position 
— I hold all worship sacred; I object to nothing done with pure 
intent; but my duty impels me to caution against the misinter- 
pretation of the objects of worship. The latter must forever be 
— ^whatever its features — an expression of our own consciousness; 
it must never be an expression that the Almighty Father either 
requires or demands it. Hence it must not be grudgingly 
given; hence religion must represent the wealth of love that is 
in us; the ardency of our devotion, the recognition of the good- 
ness of God. If it is aught else it is superstition. 

I fancy that if all men were so to understand the objects of 
worship, the piuposes of prayer, the value of rites and ceremo- 
nies, religion would obtain a stronger hold upon them; the stated 
seasons of worship would find all creatures at the feet of God; 
and the song of praise would resound through the universe. 

Are we superstitious in other things? When you follow 
occasional discussions on things deemed essential by some, 
inessential by others, you may be able to answer that question. 

My experience enables me to see many things unobserved by 
you. I have met rational beings who demand to know the 
reason of things I had supposed dead long ago. They will 
attach weight to trifles that seem insignificant enough to pass 
over. 

These are the people who believe that covering a looking-glass 
in the house of motmung is a part of religion. These are the 
people who believe that a pitcher of water and a towel must 
stand beside the dead before and after the funeral. These are 
the people who place a lock on the lips of the dead, or deposit 
a bagful of earth beneath the corpse's head, even though that 
earth is no longer brought from the Holy Land. These are the 
pec^le who will tie the strings of the shroud only in ritual fashion, 
or who will insist upon throwing three q>adefuls of earth upon 
the interred remains, or cast a tuft of grass behind them when 
leaving the abode of peace and rest. 

These are the people who object to worship God unless ten 
men are present; who cover their heads, as if a hat were a 
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necessary adjunct to prayer; these are the people who think 
God hears only the prayers of the faithful if they be addressed 
in any particular language. 

These are the people who hold the law only efficient if it be 
written on and read from parchment; these are the people to 
whom music is an offence and a babel of voices in the house ol 
God harmony. 

These are the people who wear sackdoth on fast days — who 
mourn for things that never shall come again — ^who cavil 
because this or that trifling rite is no longer observed — people 
who cling to the obsolete, even though the most frantic efforts 
cannot breathe any spirit into it. 

These are the people who will ask questions; ritual questions, 
if you please, of so little value to us, of so little use in our re- 
ligious life, that we wonder. And yet many of these people 
cling to the little things with entire disr^ard of the most im- 
portant matters. 

They will ask you whether their phylacteries are fit for use if 
some trifling defect is shown in them, and not know any of the 
great truths of Judaism; they will be horror-stricken when an 
accident takes place in the house of worship, such, for instance, 
as the dropping of the Scroll from the hands of the bearer, and 
fast and mourn because of the evil portents of such accident; 
yet they are ignorant of any of the teachings that make man a 
true worshipper of God. 

These are the people that will want to know at what time they 
may cease or begin eating, yet to whom the fast is of no holier 
significance than mere abstention from food for reasons they are 
too indolent to penetrate. These are the people who kiss the 
mantlet of the Scroll, look upon th,e parchment as if it were a 
fetich, and whose hearts have never throbbed at reading the 
wondrous poetry contained in it I 

Do not give it out that we abhor such practices in themselves. 
I, for one, hold all s}anbolism beautiful. But there must be spirit 
in it. It must be the expression of intelligent religion, else it is 
not alone superstition, but actually bordering upon idolatry! 
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If we see people revolutioniziDg their homes before the 
Passover, abstain from leavened bread so carefully that contact 
with a crumb of bread seems to bring a curse — ^if we see such 
people grossly ignorant, and not ignorant only, but wholly in- 
different to the finer, the nobler, the more important lessons of 
our faith, shall we not deem such practice superstitious? 

Israel worships with its spirit, and now as ever a worship that 
is merely a string of obsolete practices, merely a rattling of dry 
bones, is as imholy as the worship of a stonel And we worship 
the living Godl 

I plead with you for rational religion, for rational worship. 
Few things are holy in themselves, all things can be sanctified 
by the spirit indwelling in man. Nothing is holy merely because 
at one time it was practised or observed; everything is holy if 
it purifies us, ennobles us, elevates us. 

" My father did so-and-so," " My father taught me so-and-so," 
"The rabbis say so-and-so," is about as poor an argument for 
the retention or continuance of religious practice as can be found. 

In Israel religious practice is not concrete; it grows with the 
spirit, it lives only through the life breathed into it by every 
man for himself. We are not required to continue the practice 
of every by-gone rite; no authority among us sanctions the con- 
tinuance of anything that has lost life. 

The conservatism of many of our brethren, not the authority 
vested in any one, opposes that doctrine, yet who can gainsay 
its truth? 

Religion must grow with us. If it be only the religion of two 
thousand years ago, it is not worth having. 

Are not our children crowding and elbowing one another in 
the schools to learn the wisdom of the world brought down to 
the latest hour? Are not all men flocking to the fountain of 
enlightenment to lave and quench their thirst? Yet if but one 
drop from that fountain — ^to quote a metaphor from the great 
immortal Jellinek — ^if but one drop from that fountain invade 
the portals of their religion, how they draw back in affright I 

Everywhere man wants light. It cannot be strong enough 
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to illuminate his gloom. The lamp, the gaslight^ are antiquated ; 
now electricity must light up the evening in home and office. 
Only in the church and the synagogue the gloom must prevaill 
Only in the gloaming man must worship Godi No ray of 
strong light must penetrate the granite walls of his church! 
And why, do you think? Because, let me admit it rq;retfullyi 
man has still his supernatural fears and notions about him, hugs 
his prejudices and stq>erstitions to his breast, fears that in 
weaning himself from this or that he wHl, like Samson of yore, 
pull the pillars of the whole structure about him, and die be- 
neath its ruinsi 

Let us take courage. No greater fallacy has ever cursed 
humanity. No greater insult is now offered our religion. It 
must, it will, grow with us. The greater, the purer, we make it, 
the more surety there is of our intelligent conception of God, 
the nobler will become our sense of duty to all our fellow men. 

As the sacred poet of old heard the voice of God ordaining the 
light to shine upon creation, so let our motto ever be: "Let 
there be tight.'' 

Some day that motto will be changed, for -an enlightened 
humanity will change the imperative, and the thank-offering 
of millions will be summed up in a simple song of praise: "There 
waSf there is light, and it shall never more be extinguished!'' 



THE KESSA6E FROM HAVANA BAT 

A MEMORIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED FRIDAY NIGHT, JANUARY 27TH9 
1899, BEFORE THE TEMPLE EMANU-EL OF SAN FRANaSGO 

On the fifteenth day of Februaiy it will be just exactly one 
year that the community and the country were shocked to their 
very foundations by the news that the U. S. battleship Maine^ 
lying peacefully in Havana harbor, had been blown up, and that 
the explosion was accompanied with dreadful loss of life. 

I distinctly remember the rather conservative message of the 
President of the United States on the subject some days sub- 
sequently, when particular emphasis was laid upon the fact that 
the battleship had entered Havana harbor merely in the prosecu- 
tion of a peaceful mission, and there was no reason at that time 
to suspect that the Spanish Government entertained inimical 
feelings on account of the presence of one or more of our vessels. 

It might be said at the outset that the explosion of the Maine 
was made important mainly by the fact of the strained relations 
that existed between our government and that of Spain. Though 
it is quite within the reach of possibility that a ship can explode, 
it is not necessary to attribute to the Spanish people or the 
Spanish Government the fiendish and devilish impulse which 
at the time was supposed to have sent our men to the bottom of 
the harbor. 

You will doubtless remember some years ago the foundering 
of the English ship of war Victoria in the Mediterranean, and 
other incidents of the kind could be enumerated in order to show 
that the explosion of the Maine is not an isolated instance. It 
seems that the strained relations existing made it possible that a 
mine lay beneath the ship, and that the mine was fired by 
the hand of an enemy. 

The consequence of it was that our people to a man demanded 

167 
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not only justice — ^but revenge; and you all remember the 

m 

unanimity with which the people of the United States at that 
time demanded at the hands of the Government of Spain re- 
dresSi by fair means of law, by which the injustice done to the 
honor of the country could be avenged. 

There were a few calm, cautious voices found at that time — 
and we may thank God that these always are heard at a time 
like this — and among them was the voice of our President, whose 
conservative views throughout the entire war have been to me a 
theme of the utmost admiration, and the subsequent investiga- 
tion into the causes of the explosion as they can be read in the 
report of the investigation committee, published under the 
auspices of the Secretary of War, shows conclusively that it is 
impossible even at this time to fix the responsibilily of this 
dreadful calamity, and that it would be unjust to attribute to 
the Spanish Government the initiative of so dreadful a violation 
of international law and courtesy. 

Nevertheless the fact remained that the steamer had gone to 
the bottom, that our sailors met their deaths in their berths, and 
further the fact remains that the country was ablaze from east 
to west, and, after a long string of causes, finally culminated in a 
public demand that immediately the power of our country, 
represented by our army and navy, should be invoked in order to 
chastise the enemy who had so long stood aloof, and refused to 
comply with our demand to do justice to her own people. 

The explosion of the Maine was the beginning of the war in 
reality, and it was to all intents and piuposes the initiative 
which culminated in a declaration of a state of war against Spain 
by resolution of Congress on the 21st day of April, and culmi- 
nated further in the defeat and discomfiture of the Spanish nation, 
after a brief struggle, which will be memorable in the history of 
the world, not only for its brevity, but for the singular and 
remarkable heroism displayed on both sides, and on our side so 
much more remarkable and singular because all over the world 
the question of American valor and heroism was very much 
debated. 
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We know how our country came forth from the war covered 
with glory. The people had discovered a number of heroes whose 
names had not been known theretofore. 

As usual in the bosom of a people so singularly endowed as ours 
there appeared individuals who rose to be stars of the first 
magnitude in American history. As usual in a people accus- 
tomed to ways of peace, yet which under a sense of great provo- 
cation will match its strength with the world, our nation was 
willing to march behind its army and willing to take ship with its 
navy in order to determine the great question whether the 
honor of the people and the country should be attainted by an 
overt act conmiitted in times of peace. 

The question as to whether Spain was guilty of this calamity 
need no longer be discussed. It might be said in these calmer 
moments that there is no evidence. Though Spain's overt acts 
of injustice had become incessant, it is wisest for the purpose of 
securing international peace and courtesy and to preserve 
future peace with that coimtry to conclude, in accordance with 
the report of the commission, that there was no evidence and 
that the responsibility could not and cannot now be fixed. 

But the fact remains, the Maine exploded and a number of 
brave American sailors met their death at the bottom of Havana 
harbor, and the bodies of a number of them being recovered were 
deposited in a cemetery in the dty of Havana, and now a 
grateful people — grateful that the consequences of the war 
accrued to the honor and glory of the United States — desire to 
perpetuate the memory of the brave, unfortunate men, so that 
in after generations their story may be known to our children's 
children, and the inspiration of their death be at the same time 
the message to unborn generations, that, as the Roman said, ''It 
is sweet and proper to die for one's country." 

But what is the message that comes from the harbor where the 
masthead of the Maine is still visible? What could we learn if 
these silent lips could once more speak, or if the voice of inspira- 
tion could spring forth from the marble upon which their names 
will be carved? 
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For a long time in my own career I have been opposed to 
monuments. They speak too much of the extravagance of 
people. There is too much f etichism in them. We are very apt 
to permit a tender sentiment, a patriotic sentiment, or a personal 
sentiment to lead us into an act of f etichism, and fetichism has 
been one of the oldest forms of worship, and one of the old 
methods by which man would give expression to his sense of 
relationship to the gods whom he professed to venerate. 

To many people die tombstone is a temple in which he builds 
an altar and at which he kneeb down; and to many minds that 
are affected by sorrow there is that peculiar worship of the dead 
that, to the severe monotheistic mind, is a mere superstition. 

But I have changed my mind somewhat of late years, for the 
reason that there has been so much experience gained by the 
discovery of old monuments, and the history of the world has 
been reconstructed to such a remarkaUe extent by the f oigotten 
stones that have been dug up from the soil of andent countries, 
that I have come to the conclusion that, after all, it was wise that 
a generation or nation should leave some trace of itself, or should 
write upon marble or parchment the story of its achievement, so 
that its link in the interminable chain of history may never be 
doubted. 

I learned that from Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, and Juds^ 
as well, countries that have appeared to the traveller as mere 
deserts, and now are speaking, as it were, with living tongues 
telling of the matchless achievements of years ago. 

I became somewhat more reconciled to this system of erecting 
statues — of erecting montmients and thereon engraving the story 
of the people in its details, and therein embodying and in- 
corporating the inspiration that may come to our descendants, 
so that they may know that we, in our time, worthily uphdd the 
honor of our nation and the flag of our country. 

But what shall they write upon the monument? What could 
the dead sailors of the Maine say to the people of these United 
States that shall be written upon the monument? 

They died for their country. That is an old story. In the 
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grand galaxy that have sacrificed themselves for God and 
country, they are in a hopeless minority. The instance of the 
Maine is not isolated. Deeds of heroism have been known in 
ancient as well as modem nations. Other wars have been 
fought by our country and people — ^wars for independence, wars 
for the abolition of slavery, wars for justice, wars of humanity, 
that have been numerous enough to justify the assumption that 
there was no greater heroism in the sailors of the Maine than 
there was in those who captured the old Alabama^ or in others 
who fought in the wars against England. 

But is there a special message? Is there a message that repre- 
sentsa motive other than themotive of mere heroism? Is there 
a communication to be made to the people of these United States 
that shall stand out by itself as the strong inspiration that comes 
from us to the future? I believe there is. And I believe at the 
same time that the people of our country are not at all willing 
to partake at present of the wise suggestions of that message. 
Because our people are flushed with victory, because there is 
within their hearts the glory of this great honor that has fallen 
upon them, because they came forth victorious from a bloody 
struggle — ^there is upon them a greater honor of having obtained 
a real place among the nations regarding their skill and valor. 

If we are dominated by the thought that by the expansion of 
our possessions there may come to the people greater wealth 
and greater opportunities, therein following the example of other 
nations, we have permitted ourselves to become somewhat 
inattentive to the hundred messages of our brave soldiers and 
sailors the world over. For that reason I say the people of this 
country would not be quite willing to accept the message that 
ought to be carved upon the monument to be erected in memory 
of the heroes of the Maine. 

The message is this: a nation that is governed by low ideals 
may succeed in war because it matches its superior strength 
against the strength of inferior nations, but it can never obtain a 
gk)ty that will last forever. 

We of the house of Israel know this from the wars that in 
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ancient tines were waged against it. You can read in the 
greatest orator of Israel, Isaiah, of his fuhninations against 
Babylonia and Assyria (in the 20th and 22nd chapters), you can 
read how he thunders away at the imposition of the strength of 
these^nations, and he has nothing to say that is at all in approval 
of the methods by which these old warrior nations placed the 
yoke upon their little sisters; and Israel, being defeated, had 
every reason to feel inimical to the strength that had annihilated 
its power, had destroyed its soldiers, and shorn it of the honors of 
nationality. 

If that same story would be read in the annak of Assyria, it 
would read differently, as it does read differently. The Ass3aJan 
has no motive except the motive of conquest. There is no moral 
message that he has to give to future nations. He simply 
enumerates the long number of his conquests. His armies have 
marched along the roads that go throu^ Israel and devastation 
follows them. While his poets sing of the glory of his wars, his 
painters embellish their songs with scenes of the defeat of all 
these nations. 

What looks to us like the glorious achievement of the cause 
of justice looks to Spain just the other way. What looks to us 
like the matchless valor of our heroes looks to Spain like mere 
barbarity. 

Only the other day Edouard Drumont, in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, eulogized Spain as a valorous nation compelled to 
bow before the strength of these Yankee shopkeepers. He is not 
the only one who views the war of 1898 from the standpoint of 
low ideals which would justify the declaration that the war was 
imholy. 

Now the trouble is that there are, comparatively speaking, 
few people who have the courage to look beyond the present, 
endeavor to make known the morality of this war, and the 
purely moral sentiment which imbued our country. 

We commenced with the poetical expressions that are worthy 
of the Evangel of Justice. We began this war with a prayer to 
the God of Justice to right the wrongs of a nation which almost 
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at our doors had been subject for centuries to the iniquitous rule 
of Spain. We invoked the might of the God of Battles in order 
to steel the hand of our army, in order to direct aright our navy, 
that, not for power and not for conquest, but in the higher and 
nobler spirit that we might bring freedom to an enslaved people, 
even as we ourselves had struggled for it, and even by that same 
equity that had made us a nation. 

That was a glorious beginning, and you know how it proceeded. 
It proceeded with an exhibition of valor that stands almost un- 
equalled. It proceeded by our discovery of heroes where we had 
expected none. It proceeded by determining that our faith in 
the heroism of our country was well founded. It proceeded by 
every man becoming a soldier, and the country placing its great 
strength at the disposition of its great President, whom may God 
preserve! 

Spain was defeated, as we knew it would be defeated. The 
year 1898 will stand in the annals of human history as the year 
in which the colonial power of Spain was annihilated forever. 
Spain, from whose bosom came the intrepid discoverers of new 
continents; Spain, whose sailors had voyaged on every sea and 
penetrated every land; Spain, whose armies and whose navies 
had at one time been matchless in their prowess; Spain, whose 
explorers have a glorious name in the history of colonization; 
Spain was at last reduced to the rate of power which she 
deserved because of her long rule of mismanagement of anything 
she possessed. 

Spain was the country whose king and emperor, Charles V., 
originated the maxim now applied to England, "that the sim 
never sets on his dominion." Spain was the country which 
during the rdgn of the emperor's son, King Phillip 11., sent its 
armada to sweep the North Sea, and on both sides of it, to subject 
the nations to its power and make it the mistress of Europe. 

Spain is the nation that settled almost the entire American 
continent, planted its standard on the Pacific, sent its armies 
into the Indian Ocean, and everywhere sought for wealth and 
power and obtained it, and now after four hundred years, within 
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an incredibly brief space of time Spain is at last crushed, and the 
descendants of the Visigoths, Vandals, and Romans will simply 
exist as a nation without army and without navy. 

Why did we do this? What is the purpose of this war? What 
is the morality of conquest of a great nation over a small one? 
What is the deeper motive that should imbue this nation, in order 
that this war, that has caused blood and tears, might stand 
before the light of history as a witness of the greatness of the 
American nation? Not commercial expansion. Not the ac- 
quisition of territory. 

As we are here to mete out justice, we must keep this war 
before us from the standpoint of the moralist, and if the lips of 
those dead men at the bottom of Havana harbor could speak, it 
would probably be with that gift of second sight which in olden 
times die dead were supposed to have — ^it would be justice. 

"Let the American nation, for whose glory we died, never 
become forgetful of the high purposes for which this war was 
incurred, and never let them become subject to the low ideals 
that have a tendency to take hold of the people, and never let 
those people come down to the low stratum of Spain, and seek 
the opportunities of the war, merely for the purpose of getting 
rich." 

And they would say this. They would say that a people 
whose ideals are low cannot live. They would say that, while 
justice demands the sending out of our navies throughout the 
world, the United States Government has at last taken its 
stand to become the missionary throughout the world of that 
high justice for which it entered into the war with Spain. 

Whether we go to the Philippines, Hawaii, or Cuba, let us 
understand that the mere colonization of these countries for 
the sake of filling our coffers is the low ideal that cannot 
stand. 

We would oppose expansion from the standpoint of low ideals. 
We would oppose the sending out of our army and navy, except 
it be for the purpose of planting the flag of the nation in lands 
where others might enjoy the honors of nationhood, and bring 
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the gospel of free government to such nations as would volun- 
tarily place themselves beneath the wing of our people. 

I believe that would be their message. I believe it should be 
carved in the stones of their montunent. I believe they would 
pronounce this mes^^ge to the people. 

Let your ideals become more lofty. Let the discharge of your 
duties be in harmony with your profession, and if you feel that 
you have a mind for justice, let it not be deterred in something 
that will increase the stability of our government. 

So I desire to plant these suggestions in your hearts, that you 
may assist in the promotion of a public opinion that expansion 
should not only mean commercial and political expansion, but 
that first of all it should mean the spread of self-government, of 
freedom, and education throughout the world. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE PROPHETS TO SOCIETT 

AND THE STATE 

A PAPER PRESENTED TO THE PACIFIC COAST UNITARIAN 

CONFERENCE, MAY 3, 1899 

The title of the subject assigned me for discussion is rather a 
strange one. Rabbis are not ministers of the Gospel. The word 
is identified with the teachings and the messages of Christianity. 
I could use the word only in its old Anglo-Saxon sense, "Good 
spell/' that is, a good talk. We need such a good talk occasion- 
ally; some bold, rugged preaching that will present things as 
they are and not as we fancy them to be. 

The old prophets of Israel, upon whose messages you have 
built the foundations of your faith, were the boldest talkers in 
the world. Their awful eloquence has had no match in the 
preaching of any other time. Nor was their mission a pleasant 
one. Not one of them, from Samuel down to Malachi, enjoyed 
the poptilarity of the masses, and the Scriptures give us many 
an instance of the friction of prophets with priests and kings. 
They were stem old moralists, these prophets, who fitted not 
in the incongruous conditions of their times, and whose idealism 
is perhaps a trifle too much for any period, including our own. 

The ethics of the Old and of the New Testament present a 
complete system of moral discipline designed to place man on 
earth as the true representative of God. 

Man's conduct must be an expression of the divine motive of 
the universe. The perfection of such conduct is a great under- 
taking which appalls some of us, and for which most of us have 
no stomach. 

Who cares to spend his life in ascending the mountain of the 
Lord? It is pleasant enough down below in the valley; the 
teeming multitude is there; Israel spread out in its tents, and the 
sight is gratifying. 

176 
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The world has little patience with mountaineers who, one at 
a time, climb the steep heights of ideality to find God and the 
possible perfection of humanity. Do they reach the sunmiit? 

Perhaps there is no satisfaction in a condition of complacencyi 
such as must be his who has attained his desire and realized his 
ideals; but there ought to be great satisfaction in struggle. He 
who struggles is a greater man than he who either wins or loses. 
Struggle is the most eminent characteristic of a brave manhood. 
It is nobler to struggle against sin than to have wholly overcome 
it. It is braver, better, to struggle for truth than to 
possess it. 

In the struggle for perfection lies the promise of man's rise 
from the low depths in which he wallows; let us idealize about 
the millennium as our loftiest passions direct, it is not here yet, 
and I prefer it to come, according to the prophet's dictum, '^at 
the end of time''; not until then. 

For, mark you, man's salvation lies in the trials and tribula- 
tions through which he must pass in order to attain the kingdom 
of heaven; when he reaches that his efforts will cease; and, speak- 
ing for m3rself , that is not a good thing. The struggles of life 
make it glorious, not the successes or failures thereof. 

That may be singular philosophy, quite out of harmony with 
the comjdacent theology of the period that pats the Lord on the 
back for being a good sort of God; and that, in loudly pro- 
claiming the divine character of its ism, gives a certificate of bad 
character to all the world that hath no palate to taste the 
blessings of that ism. 

One of the mistakes of the times — and not of our times alone — 
is the substitution of theology for religion, that is to say, an 
insbtence that the facts and experiences of human life and 
society are to be determined not by the standard of ethics but 
by a human intrepretation made authoritative by ecclesiastical 
organization. 

Now I say that God reveals truth, not opinions. The proph- 
ets of Israel were neither theologians nor philosophers nor 
ecclesiastical theorists, or exegetes, nor, I fancy, was Jesus of 
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Nazareth much of an ecclesiastic the narrowness of whose 
opinions would minimize his love for his fellow men, or what is 
worse, would excite him to a hypocritical expression of pity 
that one is unwilling to be saved by the narrow channels of his 
particular theology. 

The pulpit needs to be a bit more prophetical, a little less 
theological. Theology never yet saved man; prophetism, that 
is to say, the idealism of religion, on the contrary, has injected 
the moral struggle in the life blood of the world. 

Your concrete theological systems, planning the subjection of 
the human will on the line of the older hierarchies, will share the 
fate of all human opinions, and doubtless suffer the fate of a 
supererogation of being absolute, divine truth; but as long as the 
world struggles toward higher ideals, and seeks its happiness in 
the harmonization of all human relationships, the prophet will 
be remembered. 

Churches will die because their activity is too drounscribed, 
but God's truth in sight of those who eternally struggle for it is 
bound to live forever. And that is why the prophet, imhonored 
in his own land, becomes the inunortal seer whose words bear 
interpretation for all time. 

Let me give you what I believe to be the key to prophetical 
activity, and for the purposes of this instruction, you may apply 
it as well to the teachings of the founder of Christianity, who 
was a Jew and was permeated with the Messianic tendencies of 
his time. 

The prophets of Israel watched the decline of some of the 
mighty empires of antiquity, and were contemporary with the 
rise of others. They realized the top-heaviness of pagan civiliza- 
tion, saw some of the tremendous structures of human society 
topple over, and felt that the evolution of society, in one sense 
at least, is the mighty vengeance of God and nature upon men 
whose activity is a continuous disturbance of relations between 
the two. 

Politically the prophets had few opinions r^arding the ag- 
gressive policies of their time — amorally, they had set up stand- 
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ards by the measure of which every nation, Israel included, was 
found wanting. 

It is a mistake to think that the prophets either founded a 
faith or a church; their Judaism hath neither a creed, as you 
understand the word, nor an ecclesiastical authority that sub- 
jects man to a concrete discipline of obedience. Tlieir theory 
was one of life, not of belief; one of practice, not of confession. 
They had an ideal of deity wholly revolutionary, if judged by 
classic, that is to say, pagan standards. 

The pagan made his god in the image of man or beast, the God 
of Israel made num in his image. Between the two conceptions 
lies a tremendous revolution. The pagan makes God num, that 
is to say, invests him with all the attributes, good or bad, that 
characterize him or his environments. The Jew, made in God's 
image, is invested with the attributes of deity, and the burden 
of moral struggle is superimposed upon him. The prophetical 
ideal is a man made in God's image, a num who is a son of God, 
not a perfect man, but a num who struggles to attain to the purity 
and perfection of God. 

The polar opposites of the heathen and the prophetical con- 
ceptions of God are the same as regards heathen society and the 
ideal of the prophets. Heathen society lacked moral stability. 
There was no struggle toward a better manhood, as the prophet 
views it. Evil flourishes, the moral standards are very low. 
There are political power, sturdy courage, great refinement, 
strong competition, many of those national virtues glorified by 
the poets of the period, but these are not the highest virtues, 
and without the tests of justice, equity, and personal purity 
they cannot endure; they amount to nothing. 

Assyria was great in all external attributes. A mighty 
conqueror, holding its grip on southeastern Asia, it bit the 
dust. Its libraries and those of Babylonia, dug up from the 
mounds that dot the Mesopotamian valley, tell a wondrous 
tale of learning, refinement, culture, and art; ay, we know 
now that numy elements of our present civilization are Semitic, 
not Aryan. 
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What of all tliis? Why did not these mighty empires and the 
others stand forever? No politician can furnish the answer. 
Only prophets can. 

As Isaiah and Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and the eminent orator of 
Babylonia viewed the grave 'contingencies of their times, the grip 
of empire was weakened by the decline of a moral manhood. 
That is all, and the all is terrible to contemplate. The ideal 
conmionwealth of the prophets lies in no political direction. 
The nation of old that, dnmk with power, arrogant with fabulous 
wealth, flushed with victories, entered upon the enjoyment of its 
strong right arm, forgot that the fibres of its moral constitution 
were decaying, and in time the structure fell to pieces. 

The prophet says that the fibre of morality alone holds nations 
and their political structure intact. Is that true? It proved 
true in their time. Is it true to-day? 

Now comes their scheme of govenmient It is summed up 
in the dignity and purity of manhood. Man must be like his 
God. He must struggle to become God. He must discipline 
himself, put himself under restraint, make his ideals the test of 
the integrity of real conditions. For, this is eternally true, that 
the incongruity of social conditions leaves the inference that 
man as yet imperfectly understands what God really is. 

That was the prophet's trouble, to explain God. A heathen 
god is easily made, as painters and sculptors have proved; but a 
God, the World-Spirit, the harmony of all things, the infinite 
standard of love, purity, and justice, by which man, his affairs 
and doings shall be measured, that cannot be made, neither 
easily conceived, nor easily lived up to. 

But they held to these ideals, these old revolutionists, in the 
face of insuperable difficulties. They drew the plans for the 
kingdom of God. It could only be inhabited by men who had 
struggled, men who had overcome their baser passions, their low 
ambitions, their selfish greed; men who had learned to drown the 
ego in the common good, men who did justice, whose law was the 
law of God, not the law that determined the advantage of some 
and the discomfiture of others. 
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And they preached the gospel of the struggle: Personal purity, 
personal holiness. They said not Believe in me; but I am who 
I am, do according to my likeness. They condemned not the 
heathen idol, though they ridiculed it; but they condemned the 
heathen practices, the low manhood, the impiu'e womanhood, 
begotten of the low conceptions or the ignorance of the higher 
mission of life. 

Did they believe in the potency of their ideals? Did they 
have faith in their ultimate realization? If they did, they were 
wise enough to place their realization at the end of time. From 
their day to that, from oiu: day to that, lies the struggle. Nations 
who have attained their ideals of conquest perish and pass away. 
That is the epitaph on the tombstones of the nations of old and 
of Spain to-day. 

Nations held together by the struggle for a higher purpose, the 
struggle for justice, humanity, and righteousness, which are the 
breath of God upon man's clay — such nations may assist in the 
perpetuating of die kingdom of God. For really, wherever there 
is God there is the kingdom, and we need not wait. 

But how much of God is there in us, and in oiu* society, and in 
oiu* moral and political world? To what extent have we 
struggled toward perpetual ideals, and to what degree have we, 
who know a bit of these things, directed the pathways of those 
who do not know and do not understand? Or, are we strug- 
gling at all? Are we pleased enough with ourselves to let well 
enough alone? Or do we flatter ourselves that we live in the 
most glorious age that ever lived, an eloquent fallacy oft screeched 
out by oiu: American eagle? 

I dread to answer those questions. I am sensitive of a charge 
of pessimism. There is much good in this world, and particu- 
larly much good in this American republic, and it is much 
easier to criticize than to design plans for the correction of evil. 
But a preacher, if he is not a mere time-server and a mere taker 
of his salary, is, sometimes at least, bound to inquire what has 
become of these great standards of prophetical ideals which have 
become the ideals of the Christian world. 
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If you preach C3iristiamty do you confine yourself merely to 
the preadbing of ideals, or do you also inquire whether yoiu* 
world and mine is at all struggling towards them? That may 
be an impertinent question; but I, who am sometimes pitied by 
the orthodox Christians for not having washed in their font of 
salvation, have some right to inquire into the degree of moral 
conquests attained by those who daim their religion to be better 
than mine. 

Now let the facts speak for themselves. The struggle of the 
period is not toward the ideal, that is, not toward God. If 
it is, the material pursuits of man have nearly obliterated the 
traces of his ideality. We can perceive no struggle in a national 
or individual progression toward higher truth or higher life. 
I am either right or wrong. 

If I am wrong I would want to know why, nineteen hundred 
years after the advent of Jesus the Messianist, evil, in all its 
forms and aspects, still flourishes like a bay tree? I would want 
to know what people mean when they say Christianity has 
conquered the earth. If the word means ansrthing at all, it 
should stand not only, in its general sense, for a proclamation 
of the existence of God, no matter how theologically inter- 
preted, but also for the living presence of conditions wholly in- 
terpreting the presence of God on earth, a God made manifest 
in the life of man, his world, his morals, his politics, his home, 
his society, his science, his daily pursuits and industries. 

Is God so manifested? Perhaps I am a dreamer and desire 
impossibilities, or a pessimist who croaks at his people and his 
times. I am nothing of the kind. But sometimes the sus- 
picion comes to me that there is something wrong in our world. 
These prophetical ideals are wrong, and the world is irrevocably 
swept on toward periodical destruction, and nations are naught 
but the rehabilitated ashes of former times, to again become 
ashes as fate ordains; or else there is, according to the infallible 
design of God, a noble destiny for struggling man to which he 
must attain by his own efforts. 

Who is the pessimist? Is it he who punctuates the absence of 
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struggle toward man's God-like destiny, or the materialist who 
promises humanity a grave and the world a tombstone upon 
which the hand of God shall write its final condemnation? 

I complain because I have faith in God and man. I censure 
because I have felt something of the noble impulses of mankind 
in its struggle toward the higher life, in its God-like touch of 
things dead that became alive as the dried bones in Ezekiel's 
valley. 

I confess to being an idealist. I believe in the integrity of the 
prophetical ideals. I believe that man should struggle to attain 
to their degree of beauty and holiness. Therefore the trend of 
preaching should be, not so much the glorification of God — that 
is wholly unnecessary so far as God is concerned—but the 
punctuating of the low tastes, ambitions, and desires of man, the 
rugged speech that should teach the world that there are men with 
courage to warn them that all is not right, all is not right— yet. 

We know it, and we are too cowardly to confess it. We know 
that there are ugly blots on our boasted civilization which give 
the veriest barbarian a poor opinion of oiu: religion. Is oiu: 
religion identified with the morality of the commonwealth? 
Look at some things, then. 

Look how people interpret the sanctity of the marriage state. 
Look how people interpret the sanctity of the home. Notice 
how much of the crassest ignorance there is alongside of the most 
exalted science and enlightenment. 

Is paganism dead? Then let us account for the existence of 
all the hells in which humanity disgraces itself and belies the 
dignity and honor of its mission. 

Is civilization Christian? Then it ought to be an unmixed 
blessing. There should be at least the tendency to mitigate evil. 

And what is evil? Just the weakness of the individual man? 
Just the exhibition of the animal within him? Is the atheism of 
civilization no evil? 

And what about the recurrence of those social conditions 
which make us more and more resemble the systems and struc- 
tures of olden times? 
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Really, God is as yet very far off, or else, as is the truth, we 
still imperfectly understand him, and that is why he is not 
with us. 

What, then, is '' oiu: Gospel " to the state and society? I dare 
not say what the Christian message ought to be; I am not a 
Christian. But I am a Jew who knows and feels something 
of the prophetical ideals. 

The message of the prophets is: Let God enter into the life of 
man. Let man struggle toward a higher life. Let him be 
less animal, more God. Let the good in him show that God is in 
him. Let him worship God by loving man. Let him expand 
according to his natiu'al strength, but let that strength be con- 
trolled by justice and righteousness. Let the kingdom come; 
not the kingdom of political conquest; not the kingdom of man's 
subjection by man; but the kingdom of equity, the kingdom of 
God made manifest in the lives of his people. 

Follow yoiu: wonted piursuits; wait not till God has made a 
new heaven and a new earth. The old earth is God's, only man 
destroys it by his ignorance of God's purposes for it. 

And as to the new heaven, we know little of the old one, 
though some of oiu* brethren profess to know all about it. The 
kingdom of God, that is the identification of man with his God, 
is here; struggle for it, struggle for it, and let all your deeds, 
personal or national, be the proof that God is no lie and you 
merely a base-bom clod. 

Struggle for yoiu* manhood, for your national manhood, you 
Americans, with ybiu: great inheritance and your magnificent 
opportimities. And let the world know that here is the republic 
that dares to vindicate the ideals of Jew and Christian, and 
while following out its destiny has the high moral courage to 
uphold standards beneath which it will — ^please God — ^never 
march to a grave but to the exalted perpetuity of the noblest 
nation on earth. 

Struggle, struggle toward God and a noble destiny. That 
is the message of Judaism. He who has a nobler message, let 
him propoxmd it. 



LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 

AN ANNIVERSARY SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE TEMPLE 
EMANU-EL CONGREGATION, SABBATH, AUGUST 12, 1899 

Texi: Exodus xiv.. is — "... Speak unto the children of 

Israd thai they goforward^^ 

I. 

The forward movement of a great army predicates three fac- 
tors operating as a unit to insure success. The first is, assuredly, 
the motive that creates the army and sends it on its mission. 
The second is the commissioned leaders, to whom is entrusted 
the task of keeping intact the great machinery of the army, to 
conduct its operations and to vindicate its mission. The third 
is the army itself, drilled and disciplined to the execution of 
commands, itself imbued with a conviction that it follows its 
leaders in a cause just and fair; encouraged that the principles 
for which it is to contend constitute a defensible cause, a warrant 
of procedure justifying the blindest obedience to command and 
order, and the sacrifice of everything involved in a consideration 
of the individual. 

Israel is the Lord's army — so we are told and so we often 
preach — ^practice, of course, being a different proposition. The 
Army of God answers to the suggestions here introduced. 

The sacred tradition hath a fine account of the oiganization 
of the army of occupation. Six hundred thousand armed 
men marched into the wilderness of Sin to be marshalled for 
the conquest of Palestine and the great moral responsibilities 
which opened up to the descendants of the patriarchs from the 
midnight hour of their liberation. 

Imagination and poetic fervor have often drawn a fine picture 
of the march of the Grand Army, — a picture to gloat over, a 
picture to boast of, a pictiure to exhibit to sturdy youth and teach 
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the men of to-morrow that a Jewish army is capable of matchless 
deeds of glory. How even the hearts of us modem text-critics 
will warm toward the glowing picture! 

Six hxmdred thousand strong — ^twelve tribal armies, officered 
by their own generals and princes, and the Liberator over them 
all. Twelve armies, organized into four great corps, forming 
in progress a hollow square, in the heart of which were the Ark of 
the Covenant and its consecrated ministers. Dashing cavalry 
to the north, clearing the way; videttes far outstretched to 
discover the enemy in ambush; pioneers, sappers, engineers, 
removing impeding difficulties, and then the glorious vanguard, 
banners unfurled, sword and spear and armored plate glistening 
in the desert sun. After the vanguard the Ark and its sacerdotal 
hosts, the sacred paraphernalia of worship and divine ministra- 
tion, itself a mighty array of glory, flanked east and west by the 
intrepid regiments of two corps. Then the rear-guard, an army 
of three tribes, protecting the women and the children; for 
Almeq is a coward nomad, the scum of the desert, who will 
attack the sick and the helpless if they be improperly defended. 
The organization is complete. It is a glorious picture of old- 
time fighting strength. 

I beg you to cease yoiu* text-criticism and your search after 
historical evidence for a moment or two. Look at the tradi- 
tional picture, and call it beautiful. Let it be traditional, but 
it is beautiful, inspiring. Its progress means the overturning 
of the old, primitive world. Its motive, the power that created 
it, is in the heart of the army. 

Within the hollow square is the Ark of the Convenant, visible 
symbol of the invisible yet ever-present motive — God. It is 
the ensign, lifted up by the priests when the marching hour 
begins. Looking backward and forward both, the van and the 
rear can see the sacred ensign. When it starts the army pro- 
ceeds on its march, when it rests the army encamps. From the 
hollow square proceeds the order: ^^ Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward!" 

The motive that sends the army on its mission is God, Such 
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an army must have a powerful motive, else, as proved to be the 
case, its progress will be impeded by difficulties neither foreseen 
nor calculated. 

An army of hired troopers may win a battle, but it vindicates 
no principle. An army that loses sight of its mission to riot in 
fleshpots and loot defenceless homes in the frenzy of a sack will 
be doomed to rot and leave its bones on the plains where lie 
buried all its unholy ambitions. Not its strength, nor its 
prowess, but its motive and its mission make the army glorious. 

A soldier is a noble man, when he sustains the honor of a 
cause and the dignity of the motives that prompt his enlist- 
ment. If he is a soldier for battle, for strife, for spoil, for loot, 
for sack — ^he is a misfortune, and civilization is in mourning for 
the awful blunder of his existence. 

Applied to the Jewish army the thought develops that with- 
out the motive — emblematized in the ark-ensign — ^the army is 
but an aggr^ation of nomads, spoilsmen of the desert, whose 
brute strength will cut new homes through the habitations of 
defenceless enemies; highway robbers who establish titles to 
their new possessions at the sword's edge; marauding Semites 
sustaining themselves against their kinsmen by force of numbers 
— a massive replacement of a nation, looking on the earth's 
surface for a new dwelling-place. There is no glory in this, 
neither is it a history to be proud of. 

The mission and the motive, or to speak with more piety, the 
motive and the mission, they sanctify the army. Without 
them the army will rot in the desert, helpless against its enemies, 
self-doomed to the ignominy of blasted and dissipated aspira- 
tions; in which even the commanding officers and the general- 
in-chief are involved. 

But, following the ensign, ah! how the sunlight sheds its 
trailing lustre on the marching regiments! These are not 
marauders — ^but men with a mission. The world is at their 
feet, for they come to give it a new spirit. Their spears and 
swords and axes will do execution in Moab and Ammon and the 
cities of Bashan, and the air of the conquered coxmtries will 
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resoimd with the cry of battle, the hoarse shouts of the com- 
batants, and the plaints of the wounded — ^but the awful carnage 
of war is no more than the foxmtains of fire that are heaved 
forth between the deft sides of the volcano; they scorch and 
bum, but natiu'e, destroying that she may create anew, knows 
the reason thereof. 

The army is protected by its motive. A decrepit antiquity 
needs the surgeon's knife to enable it to face the futiure. 

Israel in quest of a home is but a petty instance of the ever- 
recurring migration of nations. Israel proclaiming the birth of 
the spirit life that shall radiate through the veins of Semite and 
Aryan and make the earth the footstool of the hitherto unknown 
God, — only that Israel has a claim to enrollment in the army of 
the Lord! 

Without the motive and the mission the justification of the 
army's progress is inconceivable. They are but marauders, 
pilgrims in quest of a home, enemies who may be headed off 
by stronger forces. Their leader is but a robber chief, whose 
prowess lies at the point of his sword. 

That is a poor pictiu'e of Moses. What makes him the 
prophet, the consecrated leader of the mn^ niM^Y the ^' Hosts 
of Jahveh"? Absolutely only the motive that creates the army 
and the mission upon which he is sent forth, — ^not the temporary 
mission of finding again the old wells which the fathers had 
digged and build new homesteads arotmd them, — ^but the eternal 
mission of creating the factors and agencies to be appropriated 
by Israel in the conquest of mankind for God, for knowledge, 
for truth, for peace and happiness! 

The motive is God, — the leaders are Moses, and the galaxy of 
his successors, the army is Israel; these three factors together 
constitute the unit of success in the old new campaign for the 
conquest of our spiritual Palestine. Israel without its God 
and without its commanding officers is helpless. 

Beloved, with God and our old-time cause of truth we are 
Jews, — ^without them, as Jews we have absolutely no right to 
obtrude ourselves upon the attention of the world! 
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n. 

lyo^ ^in«5^ '» hn nil. Israd is still marching on. We 
are an anny of soldiers, stirred on by the inti^ty of a noble 
cause, pledged at all hazards to its execution. We and our 
leaders must understand this, else the army will disint^;rate 
and, scattering, leave its bones in many coxmtries. 

Dear friends, the sooner we appreciate the natiure of oiu: spiri- 
tual business the better for ourselves. It is fair that we should 
engage in a serious discussion on this question. Is there any 
room left for us in this world? Have we any business here, 
distinct and apart from the rest of humanity, setting up an 
ensign and demanding of the world that it abandon its own 
standards to follow ours? 

The physical Jew, the Semite, apart from the higher con- 
siderations that justify his existence, need not persist in demand- 
ing recognition for his individuality. He needs no individuality. 
He may blend with the races of the earth and be better off. If 
he has a distinctive genius that is to leave its mark on the prog- 
ress of culture it will show itself. In the intermixture of men 
the mental characteristics of the stronger race will alwa3rs 
predominate. There would be salvation in amalgamation. 

The world could exist without a distinctively Jewish race. 
Its stupid prejudices toward the Jew might disappear: one 
of the soiu'ces of perpetual friction might dry up forever. We 
would escape persecution in its thousand hideous forms. We 
would be as all other men, and be no longer known by any 
distinctive, peculiar, physical, and mental characteristics. 

I say the world could exist without the Jew, and the Jew would 
be better off. The last line of his Leidensgeschichte would be 
written. 

How this civilized and religious world still frowns and snarls 
at the Jew ! The theory of politics has created a pleasant fiction 
about his equality. But race hatred — ^the antagonism of blood 
and genius — ^ah, how it gives the lie to all the boasted pictiures 
of our humanity! 
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We can escape from it all — ^the political prejudice, the race 
hatred, the social ostracism, the theological contentions, and the 
more tangible evidences of a cruel love of persecution! We 
could escape from Damascus, Tisza Islar, Xanten, and Morocco; 
we could escape from the Pale of Settlement; we could escape 
from the discrimination against oiu* children; we could escape 
from the Ghetto; and, rushing from every form of hatred and 
prejudice, seal oiu* surrender by bending the knee at strange 
altars, saluting strange ensigns, and stifling the battle-cries with 
which our fathers faced fire and sword and death 1 

It might be a fine solution of the Jewish question. These 
things have been before. Races have blended and the mixture 
has not been utterly worthless. The strongest race survives, 
and if our blood be as strong as we boast sometimes, another 
five centuries may behold the Semitic lineaments in the teeming 
miUions of half a dozen continents. 

Does the pictiu-e strike you as a pleasant one? To me its 
very contemplation causes the bitterness of death. It predicts 
the possibility that every cause for which the Jew is conq)elled 
to live is dead or dying. That is for you to determine. The 
Jewish army has still a cause, still a mission, still an ensign 
to which its 'honor and its valor are pledged, — or else it is but 
mechanically following the paths hewn out by the andents, 
propelled by a mere tradition, the force of habit and education 
without any inspiration of present aims, present ambitions or 
hopes. 

Which is the truth? Assimiing that the physical Jew, the 
Semite, might disappear — ^what about Judaism? What about 
the need of the living God, a postulate upon which rests the 
world's salvation, its only safeguard against political and moral 
anarchy? Can that, too, disappear? 

There we would grossly deceive ourselves. You cannot 
suppress that which is the evidence of God's presence in the 
minds and hearts of men. 

I shall not apostrophize that dear faith of our fathers, the 
glorified embodiment of a deathless truth, the testimony of ages 
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in which humanity struggled to become submissive to its radiant 
influence; let me but say that it is still the truth, still the laW| 
still the touchstone by which the alloy of every other cult and 
faith is tested; and its essentials are such that, though the world 
may heap up its sophistries, it is still and always shall be the 
touchstone of truth! 

The pure gold may be embedded in the quartz, but the miner 
will separate them. He will always need the touchstone to 
determine what is pure or impurel Our Judaism is the touch- 
stone, the historic test of all trutL Let the world smile at the 
boast. Let it resent the insolence of the assertion. It matters 
nothing; it is the truth. 

And would you say that the army in possession of such an 
ensign has no cause? Would such an army dare to surrender? 
Or would you say that with such an ensign, recognized by all 
honest thinkers as the centrifugal point of all truth, moral or 
religious, its old-time army is no longer justified in rallying 
around it, in marching beneath and gloriously defending it? 

What folly! What humiliating confession of an impotency 
created by the onslaught of enemies! Or what lamentable 
complacency in^ired by the peace of an hour or the prosperity 
of a day! 

Rally, rally, my people, — ^the standard is uplifted high — and 
the enemy is neither dead nor far off ! ** Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward!'' 

Medrash to our text strikes the keynote to this serious 
question. It sees the world divided into two great armies, 
Esau and Israel. In the old tradition the brothers exhibited 
distinct characteristics. The aged patriarch himself bequeaths 
the sword to Esau, the ^irit to Jacob, ^iB^ pmr ^^mn niBH^ ^TW 
Vi2; and the antagonism between the brothers proceeds from 
the incompatibility of sword and spirit. 

The contest between the two is perpetual. Sometimes the 
strength of the spirit dulls the double edge of the sword; some- 
times the spirit is dulled and the sword prevails. The two 
heritages forever contend for the mastery of the world. 
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In the later traditions of the desert the contest is renewed. 
Israel — ^the spirit — desires peaceful passage through the terri- 
tories of Esau-Edom; Edom answers the petition with an ai^>eal 

to the sword inmrf) MYM inna p 'i nayn t6 dhk idk^i. 

That is the contention. Esau fears the conquest of the 
spirit. The ensign of Israel scatters opposing armies as chaff 
before the wind. 

When the Ark proceeded Moses exclaimed Wfin mJV noip, 
yT)H, "Arise, O Lord and thine enemies will scatter, and 
thine adversaries wiU flee from before thy face!" 

The world — ^it is a deplorable fact — has indeed two inheritan- 
ces, the sword and the spirit. Israel's ensign, represented by 
the Ark of the Covenant, is the spirit. The sword is elsewhere. 
Which shall be conquered? That is for every generation of 
Jews to say. 

Nordau, turning back to the heart of his people in the noonday 
of his life, expresses the same thought when he says: Wir 
haben von unseren VoreUern gdernt die FaustgewaU zu verabscheuen 
Todisckieszen und Todtschlagen soUen die Anderen. Unsere 
Wqffe ist der GeisL "We have learned from our foreparents 
to abhor fist-violence. Let the others shoot and beat to death. 
Our weapon is the spirit." (Max Nordau, "Doktor Kohn," 
p. 187.) 

I think this Medrash presents the vexations contentions of 
Israel and the world in a striking manner. It is not so much 
race hatred or social prejudice Israel has to fear; but Edom 
meets the spirit with the sword. 

In the luminous paths of Medrashic exegesis Edom represents 
Rome of old and all the world behind it. The rabbis have 
fashioned Israel's inheritance to be the world-wide patrimony 
of the spirit. The armies of Israel are to seek pathways through 
the deserts of hiunanity itself, dig wells with conqueror's staves, 
plant standards of truth everywhere. Israel is met with the 
sword — everywhere. Its ideals are no fitting finale to the 
magnificent ph3rsical strength of a world that conquers by the 
sword, that, like Esau« lives upon its sword n"»nn lann ^jn. 
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What shall we do, friends? Surrender? Shall the sword 
prevail? 

Is it at last true that this material world has nothing behind 
it, that succeeding cycles of civilization merely represent the 
veneer and polish of the same old pagan world, and that the 
spirit of God, that excavates in the granite quarries of humanity, 
is impotent to finally achieve its ends? 

If that is true, let us surrender. We have no business here. 
Surrender means escape from Edom's sword. Surrender 
means peace, but peace without honor, the ignominy of a people, 
boasting of its spirituality and its ideals, but knuckling under 
to the spasmodic fury of an army that wishes to conquer it by 
the sword I 

What is, what shall be the answer? We cannot surrender I 
We dare not surrender! The ensign of God is still uplifted 
over us I The sword of Edom is still unsheathed to meet us! 
The centiuy-long campaign has brought us defeats and victories. 
We have suffered and we have been tried. 

No one of us, except a few traitors and renegades, ever 
thought of sacrificing the treasures of oiu* faith, the pride of our 
world-conquering ideals, the strength of oiu* aspirations and the 
love of our spiritual heritage for the purchased peace and 
tranquillity of the moment. When the Ark rested it was still 
saluted by m3nriads of Israel left from numberless campaigns of 
persecution. Now what shall the answer be? 

Looking backward, we review the indomitable courage of a 
people of the spirit matched against the world's sword, — ^looking 
forward shall we see it surrender to the dangers of the moment? 

III. 

''Speak tmto the children of Israel that they go forward!" 
That is, must be, the answer. We will not surrender to the 
clamorous crowd or their leaders; the spirit is still fearless; still 
hath the sword no terrors for it. But — ^beloved, let us be very 
certain that we have this justification for our progression, — 
that the spirit of truth is in oiu* custody. 
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Our appeal to the intc^ty of this cause has been proclaimed 
the acme of arrogance by others who likewise fed commissioned 
to spread truth among men. The historical reproach against 
Israel is that it is obstinate, that it has written its stiff-necked- 
ness upon the pages of man's experience. Jewish pride, Jewish 
exclusiveness, Jewish clannishness are emphasized as racial 
characteristics which indicate the Jew's insolent attitude 
towards a society he deems not as good as himself. 

Society has sought to resent this presumed attitude. It has 
sought to force the unnatural mixture of blood; it has, through 
its ecclesiastics, endeavored to wipe out every vestige of Jewish 
thought, through the extermination of its adherents. 

That has been its historical bltmder, that is still its engrossing 
elTor. The army of God cannot be exterminated; its ensign 
lifted on Sinai bends before no stranger pennant, though it 
salutes all of them in peace and amity and love of God. It is 
the S3anbol of the alliance of nations beneath the rule of the 
living God, but it can be conquered by no sword sharpened to 
destroy it. 

We protest that is the attitude of Israel. We present our 
ensign of truth to the sword uplifted to destroy us; to the 
diallenge of combat we retiun another, and oiu: war cry is that 
truth is mightier than the sword. 

We advocate peace, we crave for love and amity, for friend- 
ship and the fellowship of all the ensigns elevated in God's 
name, but — ^we yield oiu: colors to no enemy, and to the con- 
tinuous efforts to crush out the Jew we answer with Father 
Isaac's old tradition — ^Edom's sword shall not prevail, for that 
would be the consummation of divine injustice, and that is 
impossible! 

Beloved, the army is still on the march. It has a motive 
and a mission. The leaders know and feel it, and they are 
pledged to its fulfillment. 

But it does not always appear that all the elements of the 
army are equally convinced of the integrity of that mission. 
There are faint-hearted ones, half-hearted ones, sceptics. 
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When the anny proceeds, many seem to be ignorant of its final 
destination; some doubt whether there is a goal at Jordan's silver 
thread. Some think it were best to march no farther; some 
are afraid of the privations attendant on a long journey through 
the desert 

It is indeed a venturous joiuney — ^we shall not deny it. It is 
through a desert, scant of food and water, and in all directions 
lurk enemies to cut off the rear-guard and dose the way to the 
goal. 

What is the leader's answer to all these objections? Only 
the command, Speak ye to the children of Israel that they go 
forward! To every objection there is but one answer, Forward! 
From the front and the rear, looking backward and forward, 
the Ark of the Covenant is always in sight! 

The destiny of Israel is not governed by the petty longings 
or the foolish speculations of either an external society or any 
generation of Jews. The generation that declines to march 
on shall die; the next generation will recognize its duty 
to march beneath the ensign. That is the story of the 
wilderness. 

Amalek, Edom, Moab, Ammon, and the principalities of 
Bashan could not impede the progress of the Jewish army; 
neither could Korah and his rebels; neither could tiie lamentable 
weakness of the high-priest himself. 

For a time, yes; for a time it may appear as if all the forces 
of heaven and earth conspire to Israel's undoing, but thereafter 
— ^thereafter the ensign is seen again on the mountain-top and 
with it the marching hosts of Israel! 

Marching for what and to what? Marching for the conquest 
of earth to truth and peace and the knowledge of God! March- 
ing to its spiritual Palestine to dig wells, emblems of possession, 
from which shall spring forth fountains of truth to lave all the 
earth and make the earth as full of the knowledge of God as 
the waters cover the sea. 

Is that a mission or is it a mere dream, now old enough and 
hoary enough to be dissipated as a foolish chimera? Think of 
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that question, my people. Our fathers answered it. They 
marched on. 

After every disaster the ensign was again elevated and the 
conunand came: Forward! Their most cherished national 
possessions lost, they took up the march as the voice of God 
seemed to conamand. 

Their bones lie in every country and on the bottom of every 
sea. Rome prevailed against them; the ensign, indestructible, 
was uplifted over Rome's crashing palaces and crushed temples. 
The Crusaders breathed the vengeance of an implacable God 
i^ainst them; but the Ark of the Covenant was higher in the 
heavens than the Cross the Hermit sought to behold. Spain 
drove them to the extremes of the earth, but the spiritual 
ensign of Israel prevailed over the golden gods stolen from the 
Indies and locked the cells of the Inquisition that never more 
can be opened. 

Israel would assuredly have perished in the multiplied attacks 
of its arch-enemies. Never a people of the sword, how could 
they have withstood the armaments levelled against their 
defenceless regiments? 

But the ensign, the ensign! The one great, mighty cause of 
God and truth! It alone gathered the scattered renmants, it 
alone reorganized them; it alone sent them onward with couri^e 
to fill up the ranks and venture once again! The Ark of the 
Covenant, — ^it proved to be the most unconquerable engine of 
the agesi 

But — ^that is either true or it is a fiction. Israel exists merely 
because its physical forces are inexhaustible or because it has 
something to live for. There are, unfortunately, voices enough 
in our midst to dispute the army's claim to further progress. 

Looking backward some see nothing but a history of blood 
and tears, to be closed by a cowardly surrender of all the priv- 
ileges that made the Jew the world's aristocrat. Looking 
forward others see nothing but a continuous march through a 
wilderness, hostile forces all around, besetting difficulties, and 
no goal but that of tears, blood, persecution, and endless preju- 
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dice. What shall we say to these half-hearted objectors? Only 
one word: Forward! 

Others i^ain, faint-hearted, cowed by the crowning misery 
of millions of our brethren, seem to believe that, at will, we can 
end the journey; that, beaten at last, we can seek shelter midst 
the ruins of our erstwhile paternal home, and, hidden away in a 
comer of the Orient, let the world forget the vain, foolish 
struggles of the Jew for spiritual supremacy. 

Is that really the end of it all? Before the Lord and in his 
holy temple, I protest that the heresy of modem Zionism is an 
admission that the sword of Edom is mightier than the spirit 
of Israel! If that be true then the Ark of the Covenant is a 
mere empty casket; a bit of old-time furniture; a piece of 
rubbish, a fetich worshipped without spirit or without soul! 

Zionism pledges the surrender of Israel to the armies that 
pursue it; admits the right of Edom to refuse Israel passage 
through its territories, is a confession that the march of Israel 
is the pursuit of ghosts, and that the history of its spiritual cam- 
paigns was a foolish enterprise, to be ended midst the derisive 
laughter of the hosts of anti-Semites. 

To these also — ^to our deluded brethren possessed of this 
heresy and to the unholy enemy that sanctified this cowardice 
^-what shall we answer? 

"And the Lord said imto Moses, what criest thou to me, — 
speak imto the children of Israel that they go forward!" For- 
ward — ^not backward. Forward — to the still imdiscovered 
regions of peace, not backward to the benumbing ruins of a 
past that knows no future. Forward to the starlit skies, to the 
sunlit earth, emblems of the complete inundation of the world 
by the light of God — not backward to the half-light, the semi- 
darkness, to an inglorious tribal existence in which the Jew may 
ruminate that all the past was a dream, and that he himself 
is the laughing-stock of the world! Which shall it be, backward 
or forward? 

Beloved, on this anniversary morning, fraught with priceless 
memories to me, I answer you, for myself, as I have always 
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answered; as, in the providence of God, I hope to answer in 
futiure years. It is not inconsistent with our dvic duties to 
pledge ourselves to the service of truth as our fathers knew it, 
as we understand it. Israel may be Israel everywhere; but only 
— only for its opposition to the sword of error; only for the 
service of God, only to help the world, that it may learn more, 
know better, and yield its follies to the better understanding of 
its true mission. 

If we have not this mission — ^if we are not to follow the old 
ensign that stands for the living faith of Israel and our duty to 
publish God to the world, and assist the world in seeking the 
divine throne in its midst, — then let us disband; or return to 
the shadows of the past, forgetting and forgotten; the prophetic 
ambition crushed out of us, the glory departed from the spires 
of our temples and the horns of our altars. 

But if Israel still hath ambition, if Israel still believes in the 
integrity of its mission, then, in God's name: Forward! For- 
ward, for the accomplishment and achievement of every high 
design of truth, for the honor of God, the enlightenment and 
happiness of man ! 

To conquer the sword by the spirit is still a mission not only 
to die for but for which to live, to battle and, by God's grace, 
to win ! Forward, then, my people, to do our share. And may 
he in whose name we elevate the ensign give us strength to 
persevere. Amen! 



THE PARABLE OF THE LIONESS AND THE VIRB 
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A ROSE HASHANA SERMON (s66o) PREACHED BEFORE THE 
CONGREGATION OF THE TEMPLE EMANU-EL 

That greatest of all parabolists, Ezekid, an exiled priest in 
the land of the Chaldaeans, draws from the imagery of nature 
two pictures, strong and rugged, veritable perq)ectives of the 
history of his time. 

Away in Td-Abib, on the great canal buQt by Nebuchadnezasar 
to connect theEuphrates and Tigris, a number of Judaean families 
had been located, and among them Ezekid the priest, an idealist, 
a teadier and minister, devoted himself to raising the drooping 
spirits of the expatriated people. 

While they brooded over their misfortune, yet manfully set 
about to establish themsdves in the homes assigned them by 
the conqueror's consideration, stirring events had taken place 
in the national capital of Judaea. 

The exiles were in conununication with their friends at home; 
they knew that Jerusalem was overtaken by one misfortune 
after another. The national spirit was disintegrating, the 
Egyptian and the Babylonian sought to i^proach each other 
across the expiring body of Judaea. 

There was reason for despondency; the time for dissolution 
had drawn nigh, and midst the dash of arms and the din of war 
the lion of Judah was to surrender to his enemies. 

Ezekid, than whom there is no greater optimist, was yet a 
blunt critic of the conditions that predpitated the catastrophe, 
and of the personages whose siq)ine conduct created the abject 
sentiment that rendered Judaea hdpless against its foes. 

The royalty of David had degenerated in these latter days; 
its three last princes could not cope with the international 
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complications that involved their realm. Against them— Joahaz, 
Jojs^in, and 2^dekiah — the prophet's tirade, for this parable is 
a tirade, was directed. 

He addressed them, one after the other, ki intense phrases, 
sketching their history with the art of an epigranmiatist. '* What 
a noble lioness was thy mother!" he hurls against Joahaz. She 
crouched between lions; she raised her whelps in the midst of 
young lions. The lion's sceptre was to be theirs, the exalted 
position of the noblest, most daring among beasts. He did be- 
come a young lion, this first of his mother's whelps; but the 
nations heard of him and brought him to Egypt; his nose pierced 
with the rings of captivity. 

Then came Koniah, another young lion, who devoured prey 
and broke down cities and palaces; but the nations again rose 
up against him and spread a net over him and the captive lion 
of Judah, led by his tamers, was ingioriously brought to 
Babylon. 

And Zedekiah, the last of the royal stem of Jesse— his mother 
was a vine planted by many waters; wide were her boughs and 
rich her fruit; her branches were fit for the sceptres of rulers; her 
height was great and she overtopped the rest by the multitude 
of her tenchils. But she was plucked up in fury, her fruit 
scorched by the hot east wind, and transplanted in a dry and 
thirsty land, fire went out of her boughs to consume the at- 
tenuated fruit she bore, and at last not a single branch was left 
on her to serve as a sceptre for rulers. 

Barren, wasted, transplanted in any unsympathetic soil, the 
mother's tendrils dried and withered, and the shadow of the 
glorious vine of Judsa became a thing of derision to the desert- 
dwellers who beheld the stunted vine tree raising her poor head 
in a vain effort to recover her past glory. 

And that, concluded Ezekid, is an degy and has become an 
el^gy. The parable of the lioness is the d^gy of the lioness 
wandering about in quest of her sons. The parable of the vine 
is the elegy of the daughter of Judah transpk^ted in desert land 
attenuated, robbed of her beauty, with no child to comfort her. 
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Tis the old story retold in fourteen verses. Tis an epigram 
tbat opens up the floodgates of thought. It is, in itself, a 
lamentation; and it has become a liunentation. 

But the parable of the lioness and the vine is far more than a 
pithy sketdi of the vicissitudes of Judaea's last three princes; it 
is a picture of spiritual significance that, if developed, wiU 
appeal to you on this new year's day. 

Let it be my privilege to present it to you in all its details. 

L 

''What a noble lioness was thy mother!" Thus laments 
Ezekiel in addressing one of the princes of Judah; thus do we 
apostrophiase our mother— Judaism. 

A lioness was she, mated to the lion, whose heraldic shields we 
still bear aloft. The proud significance of high heraldic dis- 
tinction is ouis; we bebng to the tribe of the lion, noUest of all 
beasts of the forest. 

The sign is emblematic of strength, power, and dominion. In 
the old times Judah was conq>ared unto a rampant lion ready 
for the spring, roaring for the prey of nations. 

My friends, that is doubtless a brave tradition that stirs pride 
in many a breast, and arouses visicxis of the future when the 
sign of the lion will again be seen over the heads of on-marching 
regiments of Israel. But these visions are somewhat (dd, and 
it is unfortunately true that many of the house of Israel pass 
their time dreaming, and forgetting that every hour should 
be hour of action. ''What a noble lioness was thy mother!" 
Let us turn to her. 

Hers is the greater and more suggestive emblem. It is she 
who raises her young, who nourishes them with her strength, 
who defends them against danger, who snarls at their enemies, 
who covers them with her mighty body. It is she, emblem of a 
motherhood that is almost infinite in its tenderness, who will 
afford us the lesson we need to learn this morning. 

The mother of Israel is Israel's religion, the ever-sustaining, 
ever-encouiaging mother, who has seen her children go into all 
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lands and seek all habitations, because tbat, as in the 
vision of Ezekiel, the nations stood up i^ainst them and, 
like captive lions, led them into scenes of captivity to be 
derided by the multitudes who rendered homage to the 
captors. 

Have they remained loyal to her? I answer, that as a general 
fact Israel is not disloyal. 

We are a people of traditions; our discipline of feast and fast 
and domestic service recalls to our minds the historical events 
that always appeal to our imagination and our sympathies. We 
are a people endowed with memory; and the leading events in 
our history have been imprinted on our consciousness. We are 
a people with a future: and ambition whispers that much of the 
glory of the past may be resuscitated. 

Hence loyalty is really a part of our moral constitution, or, we 
may weU say, a part of the genius of Israel, and so far all would 
be well, if we could find adequate and satisfactory answers to a 
number of questions propounded not only by the outside world, 
in the midst of which Israel is presumed to be alien and isolated, 
but likewise by such of our own fraternity to whom the problem 
of Israel's preservation is difficult and presents vexatious phases 
that no ordinary logic can analyze. 

Among the latter there is danger of disloyalty. It is they who 
may be forgetting that the lioness is their mother, and that she is 
looking for her children in every quarter of the globe. Whether 
they are in Egypt or Babylon she watches them, hopes for them, 
prays for them. 

And, to speak no longer in figurative language, let us classify 
these children according to the experiences they have afforded 
us, and let us address them such words as to-day, of aU days, 
would seem to be most pertinent. 

There is a dass of people who need very little preaching. The 
trumpet-call that to-day summons all Israel finds them ready. 
The mother calls and they answer. They answer always. 
Their loyalty is a matter of fact. They are people to whom 
this question of the motherhood of Judaism affords no difli- 
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culties. They accept her without question. They readily 
subject themselves to the discipline she imposes. 

Would you ask these people whence comes their loyalty? 
They might find it difficult to give you the answer that will 
satisfy the sceptic. They love Judaism as a man loves his 
mother. You know what that means. It is a love that is part 
of human nature. 

A man does not analyze his love for Us mother; it is con* 
ditioned by no other sentiment, by no consideration. She 
bears the holiest title and wears the proudest crown to which 
woman can aspire; she is his mother. She has suffered for him, 
wept for him, planned for him, hoped for him; she is his mother. 
So with religion. She is the mother of men; a part of themselves, 
grown into their natures, the constitution of their sentiment. 

This love, which is wholly rooted in their emotions, asks no 
questions whatever. It would as much occur to them to 
question her integrity as it would occur to you to question the 
succession of day and night. Religion is a part of life with 
them; and life would be difficult without it. 

Such loyal people need no preaching; the trumpet-call, I say, 
finds them ready to hail their mother. They have never become 
untrue to her. They have imposed the burden of her discipline 
upon themselves. The ffight of time finds them imtouched. 

Their mother may be simple and unpretentious, and may be 
denied the honor and respect of nations; but she is their mother. 
Their loyalty has no questions to ask. They remain with her, 
and bide with her; think her the best and loveliest of all 
mothers. 

Let the world despise her; she is their mother. Let the world 
deny her the proud position that is her due, and render homage 
to another spiritual motherhood, but these her sons will remain 
loyal to her. They care nothing for the opinions and discussions 
of the world. 

Content to abide in humble homes, neither the origin nor the 
ultimate destiny of their good mother concerns them. To 
them it is sufficient that she is, will be with them, to be loved. 
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honored, and obeyed. In all her vicissitudes they clung to hex. 
Once decked with all the glory of the proudest queen on earth, 
she became the despised of men, yet these her sons dung to her. 

They took her along in their perennial wanderings; gave her a 
home and shelter midst the humble surroundings where they 
themselves sought to ward o£E the hatred of society; and hon- 
ored her for her great past and for the peace she gave them in 
their poverty. 

Sometimes they decked her with fanciful garments; some- 
times they burdened her with coverings in the multitude of 
which her face was unrecognizable; sometimes fanaticism and 
mistaken purposes threatened her life; but these her sods were 
loyal; and though their loyalty was often ill-expressed, none 
could gainsay the spirit that sought to do homage to the vener- 
able mother. 

Would you ask them whence came this tenacious love, this 
unshaken reverence, this obstinate clinging to an Oriental form, 
held to be replaced by the nations and by them condemned to 
oblivion? We can answer for them. They themselves would 
find it difficult, nay, they would wonder at such questions. 

Their love has psychological aspects. They believe that thdr 
mother is God's messenger to them. They believe that she 
bears a message from on high that they must interpret in their 
own lives; and the more her int€^;rity is denied abroad, the 
more these her sons will rally aroimd her, to prove her integrity 
and the honor of her mission. 

Is not that a remarkable phenomenon in human history? 
This old lioness has children who, whether they be in Egypt or 
Babylon, will never question her strength or her age, or her right 
to remain the leader of the families who claim descent from her. 

Some are pleased to call this unquestioning reli^on blind 
loyalty, an attachment that proceeds from tradition, from 
education and the force of association. 

We need not gainsay these facts. Th^ are no detriment 
to the strength of Judaism. If we be Jews merely because of 
our family associations, our traditions, our habits, our social life, 
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still even in this western land somewhat isolated, we have 
nevertheless exhibited before the world a most unique attach* 
ment to prindi^es that, tested by time, proved competent to 
order our lives in accordance with what we hold to be die design 
of God. 

But that b insufficient for some of us. This psychology of 
religious loyalty is often pronounced a fiction. Attachment to 
tradition, the habit of worship, the passive membership in an 
association like that of Israel, and the somewhat inexplicable 
characteristics of aristocracy that, of need, must attach to an 
organization that closes its doors to the world, are held to be 
purdy racial traits, the adhesive fcnrce of people, who have 
never mingled, or rarely mingled, with oiba races or nations, the 
operations of an ethnological or anthropological law that leaves 
Israel intact, while it mingles the blood of all other races. 

To take this view of the matter is absolutely to enter the camp 
of the anti-Semites. That is actually their ammunition vMi 
which th^ noisily shoot off the epithets that have entered the 
vocabularies of modem nations. 

Israel's loyalty to Judaism is the loyalty of pecqde who need no 
preaching, no conviction. You need not, you cannot convince 
iheoL They are a tribal organization held together by tribal 
traditions, ruled by a tribal constitution. They cannot, or wiH 
not, confirm to the wider spirit of more liberal constitutions. 

They are loyal to the old lioness, that is true; but their loyalty 
ends there because its character is complex; it is religious,, but 
political as welL 

As a matter of fact, the old lioness has never left Palestine. 
From that old lair she locks longing^ for her sons scattered over 
the world, and they, who have had but a semblance of this 
mother with them, a counterfeit presentment, will at last become 
conscious that she beckons them and will return to the place 
where their loyalty wiU not be hampered by the conten^t of 
onlookers. 

Ah, friends — ^is that the interpretation you would give to the 
blind loyalty of these our brethren? Is the anti-Semitic plat- 
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f onn the true interpretation of the past and the present of the 
Jew? Or would you hold that loyalty is merely a habit to be 
disturbed with the change of environmenti or that Judaism has 
no greater daim upon us than that she is old and venerable? 

Have we no answer for anti-Semitism, to defend even the 
blind, unquestioning faith of our people, their right to live and 
live everywhere, and their title as the bearer of a message 
addressed to all the world? 

Let us seek answer to these questions; for, it must be ad- 
mitted that Israel is not a unit on the question of unhesitating — 
not necessarily unquestioning — ^loyalty to the ancient faith. 
To-day's trumpet call sends unequivocal answer to all whose 
steps may falter or whose faces bear the questioning look of the 
sceptic I 

"Thy mother was a vine • . . planted by many waters; 
fruitful and full of boughs was she by reason of many waters.'' 

That suggestive simile may furnish the answer to our question. 
Judaism is a vine, planted even according to the brilliant para- 
bolic speech of the prophet. Its history is the history of the vine, 
rich, proudly overtopping humbler growths, full of sap, its wood 
rich enough to serve as a sceptre for men. 

The poets of Israel are extremely fond of the simile of the vine. 
The climate of Palestine lends itself to successful viticulture, and 
our andent singers and bards knew the land when its face was 
smiling, and its hills and valleys were groaning beneath the rich 
loads of com, wine, and oil. 

The vine, like the lion, is one of the national S3mibols of 
Israel, an emblem of wealth, of productiveness, and of union. 
Deeply rooted, its boughs extend widely, and as it grows older 
its dusters of ridi grapes grow heavier, more lustrous in color, 
more palatable. We who know the vine so well can appreciate 
the strength and beauty of the symbol. 

Our mother, Judaism, is like the vine. Her vicissitudes were 
like the troubled career of the vine in Ezekid's vision. Once fit 
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for kings, she was uprooted and transplanted in the desert where 
the sun scorched her fruit and the fire blasted the noble trunk 
from which rulers had made their sceptres. 

Note that powerful suggestion of the prophet. Judaism was 
the trunk from which monarchs fashioned the ruler's staff. It 
is glorified as the keystone of the arch of civilization. 

Let us not now speak in boastful strains; but a reference to 
the history of nations proves the suggestion to be an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

Civilization is nothing without that refining influence that 
comes from religioUi and the basis of all religion is the ethical law 
of Sinai, the ray of light that, through the mists of ages, has 
reached nations in darkness. From our vine the nations have 
gathered the rich fluids that fill their veins. From our trunk 
have kings and priests fashioned the rods of ^iritual power. 
From the tendrils of our vine have they learned the strength that 
unites humanity with God. What is man without this vine? 
What is his vaunted polish, his vainglorious progress without 
this noble trunk of religion? 

Ask history, every page, every line of it. Religion is the only 
protest still eactant against the continuous barbarism of man. 
Civilization without religion would be civilized barbarism; the 
paganism of Rome and Greece resuscitated in the streets and 
homes of western dties. 

Civilization is a curious phenomenon, indeed. It boasts of 
having done much for man. What, as yet, has it done for his 
spiritual nature? What has it done to repress the old tiger in 
him, ready for combat with all existence that is weaker than 
himself? What has it done to suppress his evil inclinations; his 
sense and love of conquest, his tendency to injure the weak; his 
natural desire to indulge his passions, regardless of the com- 
pact existing between the units of society that it shall not be 
done? 

External civilization, that is to say, the accumulation of 
mental or mechanical experiences, may make man a cultured 
savage; but it alone cannot develop the God within him. It 
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claiins to have no business with the education of his emotions; 
the repression of his evil nature except by reference to a man- 
made law that will punish him, should he ever dare to break 
society's compacts! 

But religion is the ever-protestant factor; the constantly 
present suggestion that man's destiny is not that of the mere 
earthworm, or that of the saurians in geological periods ante- 
dating man, who, by destroying one another, make way for the 
species that is to succeed them on earth's surface! 

An external civilization does exactly the same thing. Man to 
progress must destroy man. Death and destruction are the 
instruments of progress. 

Religion bids a halt to such i^osophy. It does not deny the 
facts; it has no opposing theory; but it offers the sentiment that 
man is doing God's work, that therefore it should be done God- 
like; that, therefore, the sting of death is taken out of this ever- 
lasting, ever-continuing progress of destruction by a reference 
to a hand of love that fashions, even when destrc^ing, according 
to its own omnipotent plans. 

That philosophy of God, that theory of love, that design of 
happiness, grafted on a destroying and suicidal humanity, is the 
work of the Jew ; it is the story of his mother, who has become, as 
she was promised, the mother of nations. 

That theory of religion, of God, of human love; that phi- 
losophy of human kinship with God; that idealization of life, that 
was like the infusion of new blood in the veins of a decrepit 
humanity, is the work of that tender nurse, who, often ^[Murned by 
her patients, has ever held the cure of humanity in view, its 
redemption from the fallacies that make paganism a curse 
and an affliction. 

"Thy mother was a vine." Planted by many waters, she 
waxed strcmg and pow^ul in the midst of nations. But not 
always, not always. Often, often they denied her claims, often 
spumed her ministrations, often proclaimed the life-blood that 
went forth from her the poison that sent nations to their 
death! 
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Come, brethren, come to read the story ol the vine. You will 
need to know its story. You cannot afFord to be ignorant of it. 
Many of you need the lesson she preaches. 

''Thy mother was a vine." Those children of the lioness, 
whose loyalty is blind and unquestioning, need little ct the con* 
siderations here presented. Others, again, need to be in- 
structed. For, I said, that questions are asked which to-day 
need unequivocal answers. 

I know that there are many to whom the traditions of faith 
and the habitual practice of its precepts are insufficient. They 
look not tqxm their mother as the mighty vine that became the 
source of power unto many nations, rather as the uprooted 
trunk lying prone in the desert, her dusters scorched, her wood 
burned; a wreck of her forma: gk»y; a contemptible thing that 
needs to be hidden in the sands of time. 

We must invest^ate this question. It is utterly insufficient to 
satisfy oursdves with the mere glory of a past; nor to yidd a 
rductant loyalty to our rdigion, because, forsooth, we have 
none other; or to remain within the folds of Israd because we 
have no disposition to deny our blood and parentage. Of all 
afflictions such passivity is the most intolerable! 
« What objections can we have against a Judaism that is a mere 
tradition, and adhered to with love and loyalty for no other 
reason than because it is tradition, if we have nothing to offer as 
a substitute but a passive adherence that pities the chaired 
trunk of the vine lying prone in the desert, and predicts its 
burial to-morrow? 

Do you know that is the sentiment of many of our people? 
They forget, or never knew, their mother's power; they do not 
realize the innate vitality of that old trunk. 

They do not imderstand that their duty is to assist in nursing 
her back to her old strength, that her wood may again serve as 
the sceptre of kings. Tliey pity her; they indulge her with 
contemptuous indifference. They are fearful that their con- 
nection with so old a thing may be a source of condemnation 
of themselves. Th^ are afraid of being identified as the un- 
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successful guardians of a passing message. That is it; they are 
browbeaten by a society that rel^ates Judaism to a desert. 
Such selfishness, or such cowardice, for cowardice is selfishness, 
cannot be contenmed too strongly. 

The people who are ashamed of being identified with the 
cause of Israel, who yet cannot avoid identification because of 
their blood and descent, will fare badly when, as often happens 
in the world's history, the sons of Israel will be called upon to 
rally around the vine and defend it against the destructive 
tendencies of the times. 

Nor can we promise a better fate to those who accept the 
vision of the prophet as final, and declare the dying tnmk of 
Judaism can never be vitalizedl 

There are such; men and women to whom Judaism has noth- 
ing further to say. They profess its messages to be too faint 
and old to be received with patient consideration or to ezdte 
serious reflection; they contend that the growing wisdom of the 
ages has stamped the seal of inadequacy on the hoary messages 
of the prophets. They profess that Judaism and enlightenment 
are incompatible; that it hugs the half-light; that it loves the 
isolation of the Orient; that it is a business of selfish priests who 
hold the masses to the altars by bonds of delusion and hypocrisy. 

I do not know how many pretexts and excuses are being offered 
to palliate the one offence of which all these people are guilty — 
an offence against duty! Selfishness speaks through them, and 
selfishness rarely tells the truth. 

It is not true that Judaism is dying. It is false that the tnmk 
of the old vine is rotting in the desert sands. It is false that 
Judaism has no longer a message to the world; and it is false that 
even its old-time discipline is hiding its great, conquering truth 
from any one willing and anxious to find it! 

True it is that many people are unwilling to see the glory of 
its message; true it is that many are afraid of the responsibility 
that an open declaration of loyalty will entail upon them! 

And I say unto you, rather the blind loyalty of our poor people, 
rather the unhesitating faith that accepts every biurden and 
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trial as coming from God; rather the humble love of religion 
that seeks no source or mouth for the river of faith, but rejoices 
continually in its smooth-flowing waves upon which is always 
the play of God's simshine — ^raUier that than the contention 
with people whose Judaism is a mere nominal thing, who are just 
a bit too proud to deny their blood, whose sympathies are in- 
terpreted as mere sodal necessities, but in whom the voice of 
active religion and of active duty founded in high principles has 
grown silent as death! 

What has the day's trumpet call to announce to them? Just 
what Ezekiel announces; it is a lamentation and it has become a 
lamentation. 

What can we say to bring them back? What can we do to 
hold their duty before their eyes? 

Alas, alas, that persecution and injustice must awaken the old- 
time loyalty of so many of the house of Israeli Beloved, our 
mother is a vine, planted by many waters. 

We can understand Ezekiel's metaphor. In his time she was 
uprooted, and transplanted in the desert. The storm blasted 
her; the hot winds scorched her. But she died not. The sap 
within her was not utterly wasted. 

Again and again, in her history, the parable of Ezekiel repeated 
itself. The exiled children of the lioness took the vine with 
them. They nursed it with their tears and often, as in the 
legend of Omar, their blood colored her lusdous fruit, and they 
never grew weary; they never grew ashamed of her. 

Shall a man be ashamed of his mother? Shall he be guilty 
of the infamy of den3dng her? 

I plead with you to-day for the upholding of two great prin- 
ciples. First — We have nothing to say to those who seek to 
investigate the sources of our loyalty. Judaism is our mother; 
we are her children. We cannot, we shall not, deny her. We 
have no disposition to deny her. 

Let the world rage; let the world turn a frowning, snarling face 
to Israel. We are, God pity us, accustomed to it. We are 
still unconquered; we are still in the world to plant our vine in 
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undiscovered territories. It is our business — spiritually we have 
none other. 

They who lag behind must suffer the penalty. The world will 
at least give us credit for those virtues that adorn the hardy 
wanderer: courage, patience, perseverance, fearless persistence. 
We are God's, we have our mission. 

Some one asked me the other day, I fancy rather tauntingly, 
what is the mission of Israel? I confess the question would 
stun either the Israelite who lives in the past or the Israelite 
who believes his people and his faith have no future. 

But we, who know the past, and realize that the old venerable 
vine has not yet lost her vitality — ^what have we to answer? 
Our mother has the courage of a lioness and the rugged life of 
a vine. That is oiu: answer. 

We do not believe in supinely surrendering the ancient cause 
of truth, the mission of a protestant race to incompetent hands; 
we do not believe that the supreme design that placed Israel 
in rank to do service unto man is a lying, foolish omception 
of ambitious politicians whose ends are served by holding the 
race of Israel intact. That is our answer. 

The mission of Israel is struggle! A struggle for truth, a 
constant, imceasing struggle for truth, for righteousness, for 
peace, for the happiness of mankind, for winning man to God, 
and bringing God to man! 

That is an ideal, you will say. Yes, yes, it is an ideal, but 
when was humanity happy without ideals? That is an ideal. 
Yes, but it is the highest, the noblest and best of ideals. 

It is the promise, at least, of a higher, purer existence than 
the humdrum life that riots in fleshpots from the beginning to 
the end of life, and sees no beyond ; sees neither an asylum for the 
unha{^y, nor a peaceful solution in God's time for the awful 
problems that seal man's inhumanity. That is our mission. 

To-day's trumpet-call proclaims it anew. So much for our 
loyalty. 

And secondly, that loyalty is not blind love. It is the ex- 
pression of a thorough conviction that Judaism, venerable 
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indeed, has still vitality enough to remain the fostering mother 
of her children. 

She needs no substitute. She needs no apology. She re- 
quires no pity. What we must do is to seek her. Passivity is 
culpable. Indifference is contemptuous. The call of the hour 
is activity, personal activity, active sympathy, personal con- 
secration to duty, the tangible expressions of a living faith that 
never weakens, never dies. 

The old lioness is rampant again, and the old vine tenderly 
nursed by her children shall be no theme for lamentation as in 
the prophet's time, but she shall herself intone a rapturous song 
of glory for the faithful ones that have preserved her life and 
renewed her home to bless all the world, aye, even to serve as 
the sceptre of kings, because she alone is the designated angel of 
God and she rules in his name. And, revitalized, her loving 
sway shall not pass from us, nor from our children. AmenI 
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AN ADDRESS DEXIVERED BEFORE THE FACULTY AND THE 
GRADUATING CLASS (1899) OF COOPER MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO^ AUGUST 22, 1899 

Mr. Prestdent^ Reverend and Learned Brethren^ Ladies and 
Gen&emen of the Graduating Class: 

The entrance into active life of a number of well-trained 
young men and women is alwa3rs an occasion for both con- 
gratulation and serious contemplation. Society can never 
have too many public servants in the professions/ if we properly 
emphasize the competency and couple with it the paramount 
conditions of character and integrity. Hence the congratula- 
tion, so far as this presence is concerned. 

The judgment of this learned faculty, composed of eminent 
public men, masters in special departments of knowledge, is 
held in this community to be competent to decide whether this 
class of graduates can be intrusted with the grave req>onsibilities 
inherent in the medical profession. 

It is to be presumed, as a consequence of the great confidence 
reposed in these eminent men, that both your fitness and your 
character have been gravely and seriously weighed in the bal- 
ance, and that you have not been foimd wanting; for such as 
they hold human life to be very precious, and they would 
not incautiously expose it to the danger of incompetent prac- 
titioners. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, you are to be sincerely 
congratulated upon this notable expression of confidence on the 
part of great and learned preceptors who have subscribed their 
signatures to a public testimony that society may trust you; 
that you are in possession of their noble secrets by which the 
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initiate can wrest with death-dealing disease and that your 
judgment can be relied upon to assist nature in her constant 
and loyal processes of equilibration* 

To that extent, assuredly, your entrance into the activities 
of life marks an epoch in the history of dvil society; to that 
extent this day is memorable to you, to us, your future patients, 
and to the coiomunity at large. 

But, on the other hand, ladies and gentiemen, your accession 
to the duties and responsibilities of the most exalted profession 
on earth arouses in a seriously disposed mind certain grave 
considerations which I must not withhold from you, lest the 
tone of my felicitations might sound insincere, and lest you 
and I might be convicted of inadequately appreciating the 
gravity of this occasion and moment 

Generally I look upon a class of graduates with some degree 
of concern. They swell the ranks of the workers and demand a 
share, a legitimate share of the business in which they are to 
engage. Might I not submit the question to you whether your 
profession has any ideab? I ask in no carping spirit, I beg to 
assure you. 

Some years ago an eminent practitioner told me tiuit the 
practice of medicine was, to him, simply a means of acquiring 
independence, so that thereafter he might undisturbedly devote 
himself to the ptursuit of his favorite sciences. So far as that 
gentieman is concerned, I can tmderstand the statement. 
Practical professional cares are too often a hindrance to the 
pursuit of knowledge. Great discoveries come as often from 
the laboratories as from the hospitals or sick-room. 

But, as a general statement, my friend's assertion might 
apostrophize one of the growing evils of professional life, the 
evil of commercialism; tiie evil of selecting a profession, not 
for its sanctified usefulness, not for its eloquent suggestion to 
the student to delve in nature's gold mines, not for the eminent 
humanitarian aspects with which every profession is endowed, 
but solely and purely for its capacity to give the so-called pro- 
fessional man standing as a fee-gatherer, a money-maker. 
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whose income grows with his popularity and the number of his 
patients and clients. 

Now that you are, by the vote of your faculty Bxnd the consent 
of the Board of Directors, physicians in full standing^ would 
it be offensive to ask you the question: Why did you choose 
this profes»on? What is your purpose, — ^what is the ideal that 
underlies your choice? 

These questions are pertinoit. If in your choice of profession 
you hit merely upon one you fancied would pay well, it must be 
admitted that your ideal is a veiy low one. 

If, sitting at the hearth-stones of your preceptors you have 
caught some of their fire; if, wandering beneath the porticoes of 
halls of science your wistful gaze has longin^y behdd the inner 
sanctuary and the yearning came over you to know all its secrets, 
to give your lives to the service of that which is the constituticmal 
warrant of all science and all knowledge — the happiness of 
mankind, then you will grow up and grow old to countenance, 
as I do most serenely, the commercialism that multiplies the 
number of professional men far beyond the normal needs of 
society. 

Precessions must never be confounded with trades. Neither 
the i^ysidan's nor the clergyman's service is to be interpreted 
as a commodity, to be valued by the rise ^id fall of the market. 
To be sure the physician is, like any other laborer, worthy of 
his hire; but let it be understood that in the noblest sense ciiis 
profession his aim is not the hire. His is, or should be, a higher 
missicMi. 

It may be that, judged by the practical issues of daily life, 
I am enunciating a lot of ridiculous twaddle; but these practical 
issues have not yet robbed me of my ideals, and I fancy that 
when I look upon such venerable faces as that of the distin- 
guished President of Cooper Medical College, I may feel en- 
couraged that I am not talking nonsense. 

He and others like him have not only set you an example of 
noble, patient pursuit of knowledge and of rugged perseverance 
in the practice of your profession; they have also demonstrated 
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the magnificent disposition of the true scientist, the true physi- 
cian, that is the true, loving helper of his fellow creatures to 
make their profession an instrument for the happiness of society 
and to convert even the wealth that results from successful 
practice into a factor for stimulating knowledge and alleviating 
the pains and ills of suffering man. 

Standing in this hall and in this revered presence, I am en- 
couraged that my ideals are not the flaming fabric of an im- 
practical vision, but the capable suggestion underlying the 
practical interpretation of true professional service; — a service 
in which the individual with all his eminent capacities, with all 
the wealth of his knowledge and the strength of his accomplish- 
ments, subordinates himself to the one condition that warrants 
his joining the rax^ of the esoterists, — and that one conditicm 
is the hairiness of society. With Dr. Lane before us as a living 
example we may be convinced that, even now, the ideals of the 
medical profession are not deadl 

Why do I say "even now"? Because, gentlemen, at times 
we have reason to su9>ect that commercialism is getting the 
upper hand in all professional life. We are, in our own day and 
generation, confronting curious problems that sooner or later 
will need adjudication, lest they imperil the peace of society. 

Not the least of these problems is the remarkable, startling 
multiplication of professional men and women. Without going 
into figures it may be stated as a general fact that the number 
of professionals, in this dty and state as well as throughout the 
coimtry, is entirely disproportionate to the number actually 
needed. 

What, may I ask, causes this rapid, unwholesome multiplica- 
tion? I am answered, in one direction, that education and the 
evdution of modem society are themselves responsible for it. 

Education is diffuse; it is no longer the prerogative of rank 
or class. The public school has converted the children of the 
country into a mass of students; society demands that there 
be no imlettered citizens, the man who knows not his alphabet 
and cannot write his name is either a disgrace or a misforttme. 
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Elementary education is but the first rung of a ladder the top 
of which can be seen by no man's mind, for the possibilities of 
knowledge are endless. Elementary education is but the 
propylon of the Temple of Knowledge; in the inner sanctuary 
are the gUmpses of an illumination that makes man kin to God, 
and it seems but natural that all men should have the desire, 
the ambition, and aspiration to reach the holy of holies. 

As a general fact these statements are true, and we should 
rejoice in this truth. That the world is advancing from intel- 
lectual semi-darkness into the full glare of knowledge can only 
assist the main cause of existence — happiness. 

But this trooping together of many hosts beneath the stand- 
ards of knowledge has also had a tendency of creating in many 
people a false impression that they are called to fields of in- 
tellectual or professional labor; that the gentler character of 
the professions is an attractive inducement to shun the more 
severe conditions of labor and trade; and that ^'making a 
living" as a gentleman is to be preferred to toiling like a boor. 

I doubt whether this drastic contrasting of two extremes 
covers the contention it is here intended to present; the fact is 
that between the two extremes lie a number pf opinions, or so- 
called opinions, why professional life should be preferred. One 
fact seems to be absolutely true — ^that the multiplication of 
professional colleges, which may be in part attributed to the 
multiplication of students, has tended to cheapen science and 
to lower the standards of knowledge. 

I asseverate that I speak in no carping spirit, aim my shafts 
at no institution, seek to assail no opinion, or any school founded 
upon a dissenting opinion or principles; I state what I believe 
to be a fact, and if I prove to be in error I should gladly confess 
it, for on this delicate question I would wish to be mistaken. 

Let me repeat that the dissemination of knowledge is no 
reason why people should seek entrance into professional life. 
The motive for such entrance should be the call — the call from 
the summit of the moimtain of knowledge, along the paths of 
which so many are ambitiously stumbling, only to realize at 
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last that there is no summit for them. It is discouraging to 
see so many dimb in vain the steep heights, under the mistaken 
impression that the top can be easily reached. 

Gentlemen, nothing in life is more difficult to attain than 
professional success. It demands penalties that few can afford 
to pay, few have the courage to pay. It demands absolute 
self-abnegation; a consecration to duty conditioned by no 
commercial consideration; a constant, perpetual w(»:ship at 
the altar of knowledge; a faithful ptursuit of every experience 
that may contribute to man's happiness; a turning aside from 
the pleasant fields of entertainment, to live one's life in the 
sombre cells where monks and philosophers and chemists 
fretted to find the problems of existence. 

The first condition of success is not repose, but struggle; the 
first condition of the doctor's success is not the fashionable 
patient, but his perfect knowledge of the divine machinery of 
human nature; how many are there who, entering the halls of 
student life, do so understand the motives of their profession 
and the ideals of their future careers? 

I protest that the false notions of the uses of education have 
generated a dangerous tendency to crowd the professions, and 
as one result we have a social phenomenon never before known 
to the same mischievous extent, namely, the professional 
loafer. 

Why should every person with a bright mind become a doctor 
or a lawyer? Why should the folly of parents or the inmiature 
conception of the demands of professional life, or the mistaken 
motives of social standing, create this dangerous propensity 
that absolutely endangers the honor and dignity of professional 
Ufe? 

For, mark you, multiplication in itself may be construed as 
an evidence of the growth and dissemination of knowledge 
and education; but in its result it is so mischievous that the 
premise cannot stand a moment. The result, viewed from the 
standpoint of practical economics, is to create a surplus com- 
modity, a cheap one at that, which tends to gradually lower the 
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market. Competition naturally will set in; not that competi- 
tion as to wbo shall be wisest, who shall achieve most in the 
fields of science and humanity; the competition resolves itsdf 
simply into a question for bread, for with all our ideals bread 
is the foremost necessity of physical existence. 

That men should turn to the professions as a means of winning 
bread is quite natural; but the wrong is that to-day it almost 
seems as if professions haVe fallen to the level of the commonest 
manual labor. 

Many men believe that to become physicians is as easy as to 
become mechanics. They do not seem to realize that a mere 
ambition to become a professional man counts for nothing; 
that it requires brain, culture, ingenuity, and education to 
become a high-class physician, the responsibility of the care of 
human life can only be confided to those who, despite thdr 
ambitions, prove to possess the aptitude, the ci^dty, the 
scientific acumen, and the moral courage to face these respon- 
sibilities. 

I protest that writing nostrums for a fee can easily be learned, 
but that 18 not the practice of medicine. I suspect that one 
can mechanically learn to use knife or lancet, but that is not 
surgery. 

The learned professions are not, primarily, avenues for social 
or financial success, nor even for scientific reputation; these are 
but consequent conditions. 

The first motive of the learned profession b to Bpply knowl- 
edge to the needs of humanity; in your instance, to acquire 
intellectual, scientific, medical, and surgical experience adequate 
to cope with the difficult problems of life that seem even to 
multiply in our day, for it is true that the more we lift the dark- 
ness the thicker it seems to grow. 

Are these conditions so easy to compass that they should en- 
courage people to knock at the doors of the professions? Would 
it not seem to any one who takes the matter seriously that one 
should hesitate and ponder long and deeply to decide whether 
his intellect, his temperament, his disposition, and his ambition 
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all combine to render him fit for preparation for the grave 
req)onsibilities of professional service? 

And yet the rapid multiplication of professionals might prove 
these questions to be vain and foolish indeed. They are not; 
I contend that the majority of people have no adequate percep- 
tion of the gravity of choosing a professifHi. Ambition whispers 
that they can do what the other man does; ambition flatters 
their vanity, and many a foolish mother believes her son or 
daughter to be made of finer fibre than the rest of mankind, 
hence fit to be king or queen of men. 

I believe in my innermost soul that the folly and vanity ol 
ambition have much to do with creating this professional over- 
|»'oduction and affording us the lamentable spectacle of pro- 
fessional men out of employment and compelled, like any 
cavalier of fortime, to resort to their wits to find bread. For, 
let me urge again, all the ideality in the world does not obviate 
the necessary quest for bread. 

As a rule, the professional man is unfit to change his vocation 
as the result of necessity; they who have once tasted the fruit of 
knowledge, be it ever so bitter, will not willingly turn to even 
^easanter fruit in other gardens. 

What is the result? Competition for one thing; a common 
struggle for bread, a warfare of the survival of the fittest} and 
for another still m<Mre dangerous res\ilt, the lowering of profes- 
sional standards and the prostitution of science to the low 
practices of the fakir and professional swindler. 

Gentlemen, your profession does not suffer from the pedla: 
who in the open street sells his nostrums; but its dignity and 
honor are imperilled by the man who advertises in the news- 
papers: "My diploma hangs in my office." 

The educated fakir, the graduate who for the sake of success 
dishonors the ethics of his school, whose knowledge enables him 
to play on the susceptibilities of suffering mankind, and who 
gathers in shekels under invocations that insult and dishonor the 
signatures of his erstwhile masters — ^he is the man who has 
become dangerous to your profes^on, because he is the product 
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of unbalanced conditions, imperfect legal supervision, and of 
the deplorable but utterly human logic that he who cannot find 
his bread legitimately will seek it illegitimately. 

The fakir has become one of the ponderous social interrogations 
of the times. He represents the fallacy that science is all- 
conquering and superdominating; he represents the certainty 
that education and enlightenment are not so diffuse as we 
flatter oiu-selves; he represents, in fact, the reactionary tendencies 
of society, willing to hearken to every perversity, to every im- 
position; willing to pay for every debasement of the aims of 
science and culture. 

The fakir, dangerous because of his grain of knowledge, is 
evidence, first, of the still crying needs of educating society to 
a true appreciation of academic education and the conferring of 
legitimate authority. And, secondly, of the fact that in the face 
of ambition, in the face of chicanery, in the face of an imlawful 
struggle to encompass financial success, appeals to the worst 
passions, vices, and follies will still be made, and professional 
ethics will be violated and trampled under foot. 

But, frankly speaking, is the fakir to be condemned only for 
what he is, and not also for the conditions that create him and 
encourage his existence? Is there nothing to be said of the 
temptation that besets the physician without a practice, the 
ambitious man who wears out his courage and patience because 
the years go by without bringing him an inch nearer to his goal? 

Is there to be no word of caution uttered against that over- 
production that crowds the profession with idlers, often half- 
educated idlers, who, whether idlers with or against their will, 
are nevertheless looking for the competency they justly believe 
to be their due? 

And is there naught to be said against the encouragement of 
the fakir, the swindler, and the impostor by the multiplication 
of colleges, so-called, or the law that enables a few men of 
uncertain degree or standing to organize a collie, obtain a 
charter, and confer degrees without satisfying the high educa- 
tional demands of our times? 
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Really, gentlemen, is there naught to be said against the 
factories that grind out doctors after eighteen months of prep- 
aration, and furnish sheepskins to all the dununies who have 
failed in other colleges or in any other cause? 

The fact is that every social evil only punctuates soda! 
toleration towards evil. The fakir who flourishes like a bay 
tree is but the visible evidence of conditions we tolerate in our 
midst, and he will continue to proq)er, and other signs of de- 
generation will continue to develop as long as we hold education 
at a low premium, as long as we do not safeguard the integrity 
and honor of professional life, and our standards of professional 
education are not absolutely the very highest. 

The remedy for every source of evil here indicated, which 
will mean the rejuvenation of the high ideals of the medical 
profession, lies, in the first place, with Uie medical collies them- 
selves, that is to say, those of undoubted standing and accredited 
throughout the world as competent to send out reputable 
physicians. They must raise their standards still higher. I 
believe in the exclusive and aristocratic character of the pro- 
fessions. I believe that the test of admission to them should 
be very severe. The people require protection not only against 
injustice, but against incompetency, though often these words 
are synonymous. 

I believe that much overcrowding, and consequently much 
incompetency, much prcrfessional anarchy, and much imposition 
can be avoided by making plain at the outset to the candidate 
for professional life that his admission to the training school 
opens up sources of education for which he must be mentally 
qualified. 

In other words, and with proper respect to this venerable 
presence, I submit that our standards of admission are stfll too 
low. The conditions of entering the professions — ^above all, the 
medical profession — ^must be of the most severe character. 
Hiey must be commensurate with the responsibility the student 
will be called upon to assume. 

I ask leave here, and at this time, to enumerate briefly the 
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conditions upon which I believe the foundation, and government 
oi every m^cal school should rest, and by which the dignity 
and interest of the medical profession could be enhanced. 
You will understand that, being a layman, I view this matter 
purely from an educational standpoint and with a view to the 
interests of society, the greatest gainer ch: loser in these matters. 

Society demands that the number of students be contracted 
by the raising of educational standards and the enactment ot 
laws prohibiting undue multiplication. 

First — ^Every medical school should be a post-graduate 
institution, and every degree conferred by it should be the 
highest academic distinction. 

Second — ^The body of students should be post-graduates, 
and the standard of admission should be either a diploma from 
a imiversity with testimony of having attended scientific courses, 
or an examination for admission should be equal to the fmal 
examination of the senior years of university life. 

Third — ^A State law should prohibit any medical school from 
graduating students in less than four years from the date of 
their admission, imless the judgment of the faculty distinguishes 
students l(x promotion in less time. 

Fourth — ^The law that permits the creation of colleges and 
the conferring of charters by ap organized body of mea should 
be repealed. The creation of new colleges should be by q>edal 
act of the legislature and upon a showing that the necessity 
of a new organization actually exists. 

Fifth — Ho man, having failed in his own college, should be 
permitted to enter any other to pursue the same studies without 
a certificate from the faculty that his failure proceeded from no 
moral incompetency. 

Sixth — ^In the matter of creating post-graduate schools, the 
prohibition should not apply whenever an organization is 
founded upon newly ascertained scientific principles. My 
remedy aims, so far as it can, at the prevention of over-produc- 
tion and the encouragement of incompetency, not at the sup- 
pression of opinion. 
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Gentlemen, I am so thoroughly convinced that Cooper 
Medical College aspires to the highest standing in the learned 
world that I experience no hesitancy in submitting these 
suggestions within its walls. It has been my delight to watch 
the growth of this noble institution and its sturdy efforts to 
reach the highest attainable standards. I know that the 
learned president and its faculty are imbued with the most 
virtuous intents for the enduring prosperity of this cdlege and 
for the legitimate success of its graduates. 

Upon you, therefore, as graduates of Cooper, will devolve 
the duty, not only to strike out and, profanely speaking, make 
yourselves successful; but the higher mission is before you to 
assbt in restoring the high ideals and standards of your pro- 
fession, to educate your pec^le to a convicticm that to be a 
physician means to be not coaly a successful man, but a wise 
and good <me, and to assist in disseminating those high principles 
(rf hcMior and integrity which, deeply rooted in the convicticms 
of society, will be its firmest safeguard against the evils com- 
plained of and will restore the ideals of your noble profession to 
all their grand beauty. 

Your lives are before you, and you yourselves will be the 
scidptors of your fortunes. See to it, I pray you, that your 
standards remain high. 

You will not only be the healers of men, but their teachers. 
Qualify yourselves for such high duties. Let men understand 
that your skill and wisdom are not merchandise, but that you 
are servants of humanity. 

And, pursuing the ideal course,the reward will be the af^robar 
tion of your foster-mother, Science, glcuying that her sons and 
daughters have not forsaken her to follow the idols after which 
so many have gone astray. 

And thus, ladies and gentlemen, patnit me to bid you God- 
speed and to invoke heavoi's blessing on your future lives and 






THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR EHATYAM 

A 7KIDAY EVENING LECTUKE 

I will not attempt, in this brief presentation, to dilate upon the 
literary characteristics of the Rubaiyat, That has often been 
done, and with ample success. 

To literary students Fit^erald's name is deservedly a house- 
hold word. He has, to borrow Lowell's metaphor, strung 
Persian pearls on an English thread. He has introduced a 
Persian garden of roses on English soil; and there they 
prospered and became more luxuriant. 

Before his time our conmionplace vernacular was made rich 
and flexible with the flowers culled from classic sources; from 
Hellas and Rome, from the hills of Jerusalem and the fjords of 
Norway; since his time our poetical imagination has become still 
more energetic by this inundation of the richest metaphor of 
Asia. 

To the lovers of literature that, surely, must be an attraction. 
The flexibility of a language is an evidence of its growing culture. 
The ready adaptation of English to the rich Orientalism of the 
Rubaiyat is a sign of flexibility that indicates the capacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon to assimilate the thought of the Orient 

Fitzgerald, assuredly, made not the first attempt Before 
his time the rich culture of the Arab was readily assimilated by 
the matter-of-fact idioms of our English tongue, and much 
before that the Aryan languages became rich with the thought 
borrowed from the masterly orations of the Hebrew prophets 
and the wise teachings of the ethiculturists of Palestine. 

If, from a literary standpoint, Fitzgerald has made us a 
debtor to the Orient, it was but the addition of a slight fraction 
to a growing, always growing burden. If literature represents 
culture, we owe the Orient more than we can repay. The ad- 
vantages of our western civilization, such as they are, are scarcely 

226 
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an equivalent for the teaching strength that has come to us from 
all the East. 

Perhaps that is a trite expression and, in a way, acknowledged ; 
but the depth of the influence of Orient upon Occident is under- 
estimated. The rose, in its beauty, knows nothing of the careful 
nurture that made it fasdnating to the eyes of man. The 
Occident in the strength of its supremacy, dominating the 
world with power, religion, culture, science, and art, has no 
adequate memory for the forces whence its great strength was 
derived. 

Its teachers of religion came from the East. Its rude culture, 
semi-savage like the hordes that poured into Europe from north- 
eastern Asia, was made plastic by contact with the rich thought 
and wisdom of Arabia and Egypt. 

The East has furnished the trammels that held the leonine 
strength of the Occidental tribes into the wise subjection of 
culture. Almost every source, like upspringing wells of water, 
has been touched; and the Occident has drunk from it. 

The Bible is the prevalent and acknowledged instance of that 
fact. Even the scoffers at its doctrine, or the dissenters from 
its generations of interpreters, cannot but admit the element 
of vitality it has infused in the intellectual life of the new nations 
of the West. 

But in a more contracted and less popular sense, all the 
literature of the Orient, the best thought of its masters, has 
become the heritage of the Occident. This century of remark- 
able achievements has been most remarkable in opening up the 
ancient gold mines of culture for the enrichment of the western 
races. 

As the Crusaders came back from the Orient better instructed 
in all elements that constitute intellectual life, so have, latterly, 
the f ar-outreaching hands of conmierce brought to modem shores 
far richer wealth than the mines of Golconda. They have 
brought wisdom, the remnant of that teeming intellectual life 
of the past, that is our witness of the strength and yet of the 
transient character of ancient systems of culture. 
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India and Porsia, China and Japan, Egypt and Ab3rssiiiia, 
Arabia and the Hadramaut, the great countries of the Tigris 
and Euphrates and Asia Minor— sdl are intellectual gold mines 
tapped by the adventurous hands of bold exploring pioneers, 
and they bring back dazading wealth, yet no wealth that shall 
rear the maible palaces of commercial patricians, but enable 
the scholar and student to bring our new w(»rid in touch with all 
the wisdom of ancient times. 

The Occident has been a pupil for a thousand years; learning, 
growing all the while, imtil it could revel in the power of leader- 
ship; and yet we know that its tutelage is not at an end, that 
there is infinitely more to learn, that the inexhaustible treasures 
of the old Oriental mind are to convert our culture into a still 
greater factor than it may be at present; that, in fact, the 
singular confluence of Oriental and Occidental cultture is assum- 
ing the proportions of a mighty stream, gradually widening, 
tmtil, in the endless years to come, it shall pass on to the bound- 
less ocean that engulfs men and all they represent. 

It is a singular phencmienon, and yet perhaps not so ine3q)lic- 
able. The East beholds the first rays of the sun, is flooded first 
with light, while all else remains in darkness. Ex oriente luxl 
From the East have come our culture, our intdlect, our religion; 
and the old graves now wide open tell a marvellous tale of how 
young is still our wisdomi 

The Rubaiyat, this luxuriant Persian flower, has these past 
decades become one oi the treasures of our literature. Its 
translator, Edward Fitzgerald, after the first decennium of its 
publication, rose to the highest pinnacle of fame, and until this 
day there is none to dispute his title, nor can there be. 

Of all the great Orientalists of England and the Continent he 
has taught us the marvellous capacity of the English tongue to 
assimilate the imagery of the Orient. Of all the great masters 
of diction he has tau^t us best the wonderful power of the 
poet to find in the new tongues of men the robes and timics 
that shall once again adorn the fine figures of classic speech. 

It is not strange that the Rubaiyat, time and again, creates 
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a furorei and, as is the nature of all sodety, new or old, is rather 
d^aded than dignified by its elevation as a fad. But fad 
literature has its elements of stiength. Nothing is a fad that 
has not passed from hand to hand as worthy of attention. The 
amusing popularity of a writing, hardly understood without 
both hard study and commentary, can readily be forgiven, if 
we consider only its external ai4)earance. 

Fita^rald has given the old Persian quatrain a most fascinat- 
ing garment. We cannot but admire its plasticity, its elegance. 
His diction is wonderful. He is among the graduates who have 
endowed our rugged English with the gift of dassidty; and the 
reader impressed with these facts feels a spark of the enthusiasm 
that pervaded the master's breast, as his emotions lived over 
again the old astronomer's wonderful pictures. 

But the student must go much, further. It is not enough to 
gaze upon a picture because it is popular. One must sit at the 
painter's feet and learn from himseU the secrets of his art; the 
magic that blends colors to reproduce nature. 

So with Fitzgerald; his forms are fascinating, his pictures 
are soul-stirring, but the Rubaiyat is a painting from the East, 
to which a modem artist has given a new form; and after all to 
determine its true value as a teaching iorce — for that must be 
the main mission of all literature — we must go to Omar Elhay- 
yam and not to Fitzgerald. The form is Fit^erald's, the 
teaching is Omar's. 

Now, Omar's quatrains number himdreds, which Fit^erald, 
in the fourth edition, has condensed into one hundred and one, 
taking the greatest license with the poet's material, yet not 
with his thought and teaching; so that, at best, in the absence of 
a thorough ability to read the original and study it as the 
intricate Oriental idiom must be studied, it would be but an 
inadequate idea that we can form of the marvdous depth of this 
Oriental philosophy, embodied in the pearls of song, and en- 
livened by pictures now as virile as the rugged mountain-chain 
behind which lie the garden ^x>ts of Khorassan, now as soft 
and gentle as the perfumed air the poet inhales at early dawn 
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when the sun does not yet force him to seek shelter beneath the 
wide-boughed oaks. 

Our business, therefore, is with Omar, not with the English- 
man, who leans over thirstily and drinks from the fountains of 
Shiraz. We go to the well itself and there we rest. Oriental 
fashion, to ponder whether the astronomer-poet of Persia is in 
touch with the modem world, or whether, refusing the while to 
be charmed by his pictures, we can determine whether his 
teachings shall constitute an element of culture for future 
generations. 

I know how difficult it is to convince society that danger 
might lurk behind beauty. We have still a fancy for the Greek 
idea that the plastic art must be cultivated and admired for its 
own sake. The sculptor's fame rests upon his work, as the 
creation of his genius, as an acquisition to the experience of 
society. 

We can understand the old Hebrew abhorrence of the plastic 
arts. Greek sculptures did not strike them as being calculated 
to produce the strictest sense of morality, that awful purity of 
the spirit that was the highest ideal of their monotheism. 

Moralism, the determination of the most harmonious ethical 
relations of society, is a prophetical suggestion from the primitive 
philosophy of Israel, developed into a science by which the world 
is now compelled to gauge its procedure. 

It is the touchstone of the evolutionary character of all 
civilization and culture. Its one fundamental question is and 
always must be, whether the new experience added to the old 
will enchance the condition of man, make him a better and a 
purer being. It determines the value of sculpture by its capacity 
to educate man to the higher motives of life; and so it determines 
the value of all other arts and sciences. 

Nothing is useful and indispensable in itself; everything is 
useful that shall teach man to climb, to struggle, to improve 
his state, and to find the place destined for him in the universe 
by the onmisdence of the Creator. 

That makes science relative, it makes art relative, it sub- 
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ordinates the form of poetry to the latter's dignity as a teacher 
of the emotions. And therefore I ask, with some hesitancy I am 
sure, what are the teaching force and capacity of the Rubai3rat, 
this Persian poem, these ''pearls of thought in Persian gulfs 
bred/' for us, for our times, for our religion, and for our 
future? 

As long as humanity has endured, as long as it will endure, 
the great questions that baffle the limitations of its mind will be 
the sources of continuous interrogation. God, future life, im- 
mortality, the great laws of compensation, are themes, whether 
clothed in the rich draperies of the Orient or in the homespun 
doth of the west, that have engaged and will engage the most 
anxious consideration of the thoughtful among men. 

These problems were pondered when the nations of Europe 
were still buried in the womb of time; when priests stood before 
the veU of Isis, when Babylonians in old Sargon's time read 
conjurations in the stars, and when Delphic oracles ordered 
hecatombs offered to the gods of Olympus and Mount Ida. 

None received final answers, though every religion clothed its 
surmises in the concrete forms of revelation. But the authorized 
dicta of hierarchies, even though fortified by systems of discipline 
by which obedience is perpetuated and spiritual revolts minim- 
ized, cannot prevent the anxious, independent inquiry into 
human destiny, and the relation it bears to the forces around 
and above man. 

Though the church sets up God as a fact, indisputable and 
self-evident, it is man's part to search the environments of 
nature or the vastnesses beyond for a confirmation of the teach- 
ing. Though the hope of inunortality is a part of human 
nature, man is apt to demand the translation of his hopes in 
facts that will lead him safely and courageously to thq bourne 
whence revelation itself has not wandered back to comfort man 
in his darkness. Though the punishment of evil is no isolated 
phenomenon in the experience of man, good and evil are not 
balanced with absolute justice, and man doubts the standards by 
which recompense is determined. 
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Pagan or theist, in the midst of his culture, and with his hand 
dosing over the power that shall subject races to his rule, he is 
yet with respect to these questions a child wandering on un- 
wonted thoroughfares, in danger of losing his way; he is like a 
bird beating its wings vainly against the framework that holds it 
prisoner. 

This is true, and we find the Temple-builder of Israel,* the 
author of its wise sayings, and the creator of its ritual, as much in 
the dark on these questions as the later speculators. Solomon 
expressed a doubt whether the structure he intended to erect to 
assure the permanence of divine worship could contain God; for 
he realized the limitless universe yet had its limits compared with 
the onmipresence of deity. 

It is reasonable to justify all speculations on these subjects; 
they are as natural as the dew that moistens the earth in early 
morning. The question, however, is, what shall be the influence 
of these speculations on the growth of man's virtue? 

Let us not deceive ourselves about one thing; the main object 
of all philosophy must be the establishment of such harmonious 
relations as shall secure the stability of society and enable man 
to find his happiness. 

We live in no Persian garden, where a philosopher may pladdly 
reflect on things mysterious, or an astronomer read in the jour- 
neying stars interrogations that afford him no answer. We live in 
the world, in the hearts of dties, and we witness evidences that 
baffle the mind of the questioner, the rigid contrasts that still 
speak of a lack of harmony, of imperfect happiness, of an im- 
defined God, whom many cannot see, cannot percdve and 
understand. What shall we do in the midst of such tremendous 
difficulties? 

To our question there are two answers. The author of Job, 
whose failure to answer the main question has created the 
philosophy of comfort for all the dvilized world, puts in 2k)phar's 
mouth the question, "Canst thou by searching find out God?" 
One answer is "We can." The other is "We cannot." 

Much depends upon these two answers. They who answer 
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hurriedly may become responsible for the well-being of people 
whose peace is jeopardized by lack of reason. 

The astronomer of Khorassan, the poet of the Rubaiyat, 
who drinks the red wine of Shiraz and casts away the cup as 
worthless^ answers in hundreds of stanzas, written with the mag- 
nificence of genius, and a pen burnished in the fire of heaven, 
that we cannot. We shall remain with him to question him. 

There must be reasons why genius robs mankind of its highest, 
noblest hopes. For this is cruel, to drown the eloquent hopes of 
man regarding his highest dignity as a child of God who is not 
the mere weh woven by the mind of earth, in a flood of poetry 
that, while it reflects the simlight, represents only the light that 
beats on abysses whence man can never rise to heaven. 

This is no poet's business to make man unhappy. It is not 
his mission to narrow the mental atmosphere imtil it sees naught 
but chaos beyond the stars. It is no teacher's province to 
widen ddubt by choking hope, or to create a desert of scepticism 
where the flower of faith bloomed luxiuiantly. 

Pessimism, no matter how attractively presented, renders no 
service to man. In the abstract it may set him thinking, ponder- 
ing, speculating; but it is not calculated to make him happy, 
this teaching that he is isolated, that he had no yesterday and 
has no to-morrow, and that all his struggles are vain. 

The pessimism of the ancient Hebrews was limited to a com- 
parison of themselves with the God above them, the attractive 
pessimism of Omar the tent-maker is the simple admission that he 
can see nothing beyond the stars, that he knows of God neither in 
man nor around man, and that doubt may be or shall be dressed 
in the light-hearted contemplation of the perishable character of 
all things, every bee to contribute its honey to the man who has 
no to-morrow! Is that a competent teaching for our children? 

That must always be the main question. All teaching re- 
garding God, human destiny, human responsibility, must adapt 
itself to the needs of the times, to encompass the spiritual 
demands of the people, to establish a relationship that shall 
produce happiness. 
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We live in other times and under different conditions. It may 
be that we know no more than the mediaeval singer of Persia; 
but our interpretations as well as our hopes materially change 
the aspect of man's relation to the answers aroimd and God 
above him. 

The Rubaiyat teaches a philosophy wholly inadaptable to 
the conditions of our present life. It neither fits into our con- 
ceptions, nor can it be translated into a practical instrument of 
moral government and discipline. Omar is first an Epicurean, 
next a pessimist. He has found the secret of scoffing at moral 
responsibility with a loaf of bread and a jug of water. He is 
an Epicurean philosopher who does not accept the Cyrenaic 
complement of his master's doctrine. 

Let me define as briefly as possible what Epicureanism really 
is. It teaches that the tangible universe is the only one. life 
is matter and atom, nothing else. Only that we can see, feel, 
experience, only that is real. Hence all reality is only sensation, 
feeling. Truth is relative. Only that which we perceive and 
feel is truth. It is the doctrine of the material universe, the 
extent of which is relative, since it is bounded by man's vividness 
of perception. The greater the perception the more extensive 
the universe. But perception being physical and limited, there 
can be nothing beyond the tangible life, the physical spheres 
wherein man and nature move. Hence no future life, no world 
that is a continuous, permanent, and ever-abiding expression of 
divine will, consciousness, and intelligence, 

Epicurus was the teacher of the material; he leaves us in the 
dark regarding those things, those problems, after a solution of 
which we are panting, craving for a ray of light that shall help 
our wanderings in the darkness. 

The outcome of Epicureanism, its inevitable adaptation, is, 
that life being sensation and perception, it is right to make it as 
pleasant, as soothing as possible; avoiding all experience that 
can mar the beauty and the physical aspects of human happiness. 

The latter has become identified, imjustly so, as constitutional 
Epicureanism, but that identification was unavoidable. 
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If the universe be material, if life be naught but sensation, 
the higher motives that dignify society are lacking, and we are 
justified in avoiding all moral responsibility for our own acts and 
those of others. 

What Epicurus calls ^'the myths of divine action" becomes 
only nature, a self-endowed, self-generated, self-perpetuated 
mechanism, the design of which, beautiful and harmonious 
though it be, owes its origin to no source, and may have no 
existence, for its reality depends on sensation. 

The danger of this doctrine lies not in its premises, but in its 
application. A universe without a God lacks every motive for 
being at all. 

Can any one furnish, out of the material universe, a reason 
why there should be a law to control the balance that makes 
society a safe environment in which to abide? Can any one 
discover motive in that which is purely material? Can any one 
recognize justice in the chance that ejected a world out of the 
mysterious depths of chaos, or that arranges the facts of dviliza- 
tion, that ponderous evidence of a human will, out of the hood- 
winks of a dark eternity? 

That doctrine of Epicurus, the doctrine of sensation and pure 
materialism, in its practical application to the conditions of 
society, leads to a conclusion that has been rejected for some- 
thing far stronger than mere philosophic teaching, namely, the 
moral experience of society, which holds this doctrine to be 
imwholesome and dangerous. The conclusion, summed up in 
the words of Ecclesiastes, is ^'Eat and drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow jrou die." 

The few notices we possess of the history of the publication 
of the sacred canon prove a serious objection on the part of the 
canonists to incorporate so dangerous a philosophy in the moral 
teachings of Israel. It is the emphasis of the doctrine of irre- 
sponsibility. It encourages every social procedure that is un- 
warranted by the moral aspects of monotheism. 

The latter, as I have often emphasized, is not merely the 
belief in a personal God, who is in and above the universe; but 
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it stands preeminently for a system of moral suggestions which 
have their source in God, by which man will be enabled to 
exercise self-restraint, to struggle toward the ideal of a happiness 
that shall be his happiness, yet not the unhappiness of others, and 
to promote the subsistence of relationship f oimded upon a mutual 
responsibility and an accountability of man to the highest power 
known to him, a power he translates, with all humility, into the 
•God of the universe. 

The one, therefore, is the doctrine of materiality and irre- 
sponsibility; the other is the doctrine of spirituality and ac- 
cotmtability. The one is pantheistic, in the sense that man's 
perceptions teach the operations of higher powers, which he calls 
gods; the other is monotheistic, in the sense that it feels a revela- 
tion of a supreme over-ruling power in whom is the source of 
all order and motive of creation. The one is pagan with its low 
conceptions of social virtues; the other is prophetic with its high 
conceptions of man's great mission and his duty to subordinate 
himself to a legislation that shall equilibrate the duties and 
responsibilities of man. The one is the philosophy of an extinct 
society, that forever battled against its fateful conclusions; the 
other is the religion of the modem world, and the progress of 
man has determined that its competency has insured the 
stability of society. 

Omar KJiayyam is an Oriental tjrpe of the early Epicureans. 
His pearls of thought lack the lustre of a genuine capacity for 
adornment. To me, in all their beauty, they appear spurious. 
Neither his cheerfulness, nor his merriment, nor the gorgeous 
coloring of the hoodwink that is upon his eyes can deceive me. 

I can imderstand no universe without a motive. I can con- 
ceive no world without a God. Without reference to the re- 
vealed teachings of our religion, taking them, for the nonce, as 
the authorized utterance of a disciplinary system, I utter the 
conviction that a society that derives its morality merely from 
the cudgel the police force holds over it, is not a body from which 
could have evolved the great intellectual and moral destiny that 
confronts future generations. 
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Omar the tent-maker, sweet singer, sunny nature, into whose 
benevolent heart beam a thousand rays from a sun of whose 
origin he wots nothing — that Omar cannot be the teacher of our 
civilized society. He may delight us with his pictures, but he 
cannot teach us anything. We have no destiny, if his songs 
breathe the final truth. We have no to-morrow. Life is a 
foaming beaker of Shiraz wine, drinking which only the worth- 
less dregs are left, and the empty cup is to be cast away to swell 
the rubbish of a desert soil. Life is a page on which we write 
hieroglyphics of our own siUy story, and the man who comes 
after wipes them out as unintelligible, as having no meaning to 
him. Life is a track we follow while we breathe, but the road 
ends suddenly, and the survivor reads nothing in the footprints 
we have made and effaces them. Life is a wine cup, and whether 
its contents be bitter or sweet, it keeps oozing out drop by drop. 
It is like the roses that live a day and are but scattered leaves 
to-morrow. 

And the poet believes that this stem thought of no destiny, no 
future, can be drowned at will by forgetting the world and all it 
contains; by sweet contemplation of that which is, though the 
entertainment be but a loaf of bread and a jug of water. 

The ke)mote to his philosophy is in every stanza, the philos- 
ophy of the no-future for man, the philosophy of no destiny. 

The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes — or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the Desert's dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two — ^was gone. 

* * * 

The moving finger writes, and having writ. 
Moves on; nor all your Piety and Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it. 

And that inverted Bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help — ^for it 
As impotently moves as you or I. 
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What can be the morale of such teaching? The most refined 
diction cannot hide its danger. Bear in mind that the strength 
of philosophic teaching is to be tested by its influence on life^ 
by its capacity of moulding it to the best of which man is capa- 
ble. Is this the best teaching? The poetry of impotence, is 
it the noblest theory to make a staff to support weak man in 
all his vexatious problems? 

Omar's confession is painful. He sees nothing beyond the 
stars he can read so well. Their majestic progression, their serene 
peace, their eternal logic of' ambulation, teach him nothing but 
the chance that put them to service as hanging lamps in the sky. 
The law that makes an earth endowed with the natural forces to 
enable life to grow and grow, and by the mirrors in which God 
is reflected, it teaches him nothing. The law that orders the 
savage to become man, that has endowed the biped with a 
consciousness that is still growing to divine proportions — it 
teaches him no story of the all-spirit that teems in atomic 
matter and endows it with the mysterious capacity of infinite 
design. He can see naught beyond yesterday; he knows no to- 
morrow. His complaisance is the result of a pleasant conclusion 
that man is but driftwood, and that the wreckage of his career 
QDncems no one who comes after. 

It gives him pleasure to turn that thought in a thousand 
directions, to borrow all the similes of heaven and earth and 
use them as settings for his own melancholy picture, which shows 
us man descending into a grave, not ascending to heaven, which 
exhibits the last man clutching in the terror of death at the last 
ray of an expiring sim, not man immortal, self-perpetuated, 
endowed with eternal life by the divine spirit of progress — ^it 
reveals the miserable tatters of a starveling, from whom God 
and man withhold food, not the master of the earth who leads 
and points the finger of power towards the future. 

It is the picture of a pessimist, though his tunic is beautiful 
and his eyes reflect the flashes of a divine soul that mistakes its 
destiny! 

And this is Omar's weakness — ^he cannot by searching find out 
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God. Some of his apologists pretend that there is a historical 
setting to his gloomy foreboding of man's helplessness in the 
universe. He has seen that which lacks the motive of a divinely 
ordained destiny. War and bloodshed, internal disorder, an- 
archy and tyranny are not apt to emphasize the divine in man. 
That is true; but it justifies no philosophy that robs man of his 
struggle towards higher ideals. 

Was Omar in less critical surroundings than we are? We see 
all that he has seen. We often fed that in that which man doeth 
and encompasseth the divine motive is lacking. But that wotdd 
be a very poor premise whereon to base a speculative philosophy. 

The old moralists of Israel knew better than that. To them 
God was the ideal of perfection, man the agent to realize it in his 
life, his surroundings, his society, according to his light and 
ability. 

They who wait for God in messages that come but once in 
eternity will be very apt to wait very long, and death may seal 
their impatience with its own dread answer. God is here and 
ever3rwhere. In God is all the motive for order, the inspiration 
of a well-regulated, balanced himian society. We may interpret 
God as we like, but we cannot travel away from that fact. 

For what is life? Is it merely the soap-bubble that evaporates 
when it rises in the air? Is it merely the eddying drcles that 
gradually disappear on the water's face? 

If you treat human life as an isolated phenomenon you may 
fall into Omar's pitfalls. You may begin to brood over the 
baffling questions that confront man's mentality; you may have 
a hideous skeleton in your closet that, with grinning teeth, 
preaches you a daily sermon of the end. And you may, then, 
travel a bit farther and conclude that, for this little while, while 
man is accidentally placed between two eternities, in neither of 
which he has an interest, he may as well make the most of his 
hour, and your inflamed imagination will conjure up the wine 
cup to drown your own terrible conclusions of a rotting carcass 
in the grave. 

They tell me that we cannot conceive God. But have you an 
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idea of a world without God? Do you not know that every 
motive that elevates human society above the beasts of the 
field is God? Do you not know that every law that ordains the 
growth of culture, whereby man may scale the heavens to find the 
mysteries that baffle him — do you not know that is the God 
within him to impel him to the struggle with his own nature? 

What has Omar to offer a society that is beset, always beset, 
by elements that portend its ultimate doom? What is your 
motive for virtue, honesty, probity, chastity, and all the char- 
acteristics that ennoble yoiir life? It is not true that virtue is 
merely an exalted sense of submission to a police regulation. Is 
it true that the noble qualities of civilized man are purely the 
result of an evolved consciousness of relationship? And if they 
were, it would make the premises of the monotheist still stronger, 
that "man's necessity is God's opportunity"; that the divine 
motive of his life is cognizable in his progress toward ever- 
improving conditions. 

How, then, can we, by searching, find out God? Search not 
too far. Search near at home. Search in the responsibilities 
that have been created for civilized man. Search in man's 
nature. 

Since the earliest moment of his consciousness man has had 
hopes, cravings, visions. The experience of tmtold generations 
is worth something. The quest after God is the oldest on earth. 
Man's hopes of immortality are the oldest on record. Man's 
declaration of his accountability to a supreme power is not the 
authorized fiction of hierarchies; it is graven on his soul, and he 
has declared it since his hand held the stylus with which he could 
engrave his thought. 

Is it not enough that these are the hope of mankind, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever? They are the foundation-stones of our 
civilized society. They are the warrant of a philosophic scheme 
that encompasses the happiness of man only by a compact of 
peace with God. It must not be otherwise. Morality has no 
mission without God. Virtue has no foundation without moral 
responsibility. Life has no object without immortality. 
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The law may prevent the excess of a human desire run riot; 
but the law is no obstacle to the Epicurean, who, whether in 
public or in stealth, believes that he may drain the wine cup, for 
there is no other goal. But the imposition of a moral account- 
ability dignifies the police regulation and makes it an instrument 
of regeneration. 

We live in the West — and we are monotheists. We are 
under the stress of a moral burden, self-imposed because ours is 
the duty to perpetuate virtue, and to perpetuate life under the 
most harmonious and satisfactory conditions. 

Hence, my friends, Omar has written a classic that may live 
for its external beauty, but it will be no evangel to the millions 
whose lives are to speak on earth of a God in heaven. For Omar, 
singing of life, forgot that life itself is eternity, and that the mind 
of man operates in it, changing its aspects, not by the mere play 
of chance, but by the eternal will that holds all its links together. 
As David Starr Jordan sings so well: 

I do rejoice that when "of me and thee** 
Men talk no longer, yet not less but more 
The Eternal Saki still that bowl shall fill 
And ever stronger, ever fairer bubbles blow. 

A humble note in the Eternal Song, 
The Perfect Singer hath made place for Me, 
And not one atom in earth's wondrous throng 
But shall be needful to Infinity! 



IN6ERS0LL AND THE BIBLE 

A STUDY OF THE PERIOD. A FRIDAY EVENING LECTURE. 

The death of an emment citizen is always a loss to the com- 
monwealth. Viewed from the standpoint of public service, the 
people, unlike the proverbial corporation or republic, gratefully 
remembers the individual who has been one of its tribunes, and 
whose utterances or deeds have exalted the aims of the nation; 
whose position as the interpreter of public a^irations has 
commended him to the esteem and the affection of the 
multitude. 

Probably the best that was remembered of Nero, after his 
ignoble suicide, was that he was a patron of the arts, a generous 
dispenser of gratuities to the people, and a promoter of the 
architectural development of the Roman capital, no slight 
virtues, if viewed in the Bght of their operation on pubUc con- 
ditions. 

It is probably only the anal}rtical historian who would have a 
word of criticism of Mirabeau's debaucheries and d^;rading 
immoralities; from the public point of view he was the apostle of 
liberty, one of the consecrated me^engers of the new era, a 
champion of the rights of man and the redemption of his coun^ 
try from its thraldom. 

No one inquires into the private life of Goethe; the people are 
concerned only with the poet's matchless contributions to the 
sentiment and philosophy of his period and their probable 
influence in moulding the teachings of the future. 

The personal history of Heine is a sad one, and the incidents 
of his private career have no attraction for a moralist; yet the 
monuments in Heine's memory are rapidly multiplying, and two 
generations after his death he begins to be appreciated. 

The best instance of this discrepancy between public appre- 
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elation and private judgment is the stage. We are often told, 
truthfully or otherwise, of the private transgressions of its 
eminent members, notably of their utter disr^ard of the 
domestic ties that constitute the foundations of a moral society; 
and yet we aver that our relation to them is but that of students 
of art, and that we must recognize them only from the public 
standpoint of teachers, who possess the power of moulding per- 
ception and refining sensibilities by able and competent inter- 
pretation of the ''play" that is itself but a picture of some phase 
in hmnan life, some scene taken from the true experience of 
society, so complex that its varied activity affords room for 
systematic reflection. 

From this point of view Nero's death was a distinct loss, one 
to be replaced, doubtiess, by the advent of a Caesar who, as 
illtistrious a patron as his predecessor, would exhibit none of the 
erratic characteristics that wrought so much misery to the 
imperial household and the patrician families of Rome. 

From this point of view, we can probably understand why, 
not very long ago, a president of the French republic, d3dng 
amid scenes which, because of their terrible contrast to accepted 
standards of decency, were withheld from public notice, was 
nevertheless honored with a state funeral. 

Public opinion is a very curious thing. Acknowledging the 
admixture of good and evil in every human being, in the greatest 
as well as the lowliest, it has trained itself to a full application of 
the old Roman maxim and remembers nothing but good of the 
dead; while private opinion, with its acknowledged right of 
judgment, mercilessly arraigns the good and evil and weighs 
them in the Osirian balance, pronouncing the verdict of con- 
demnation if the evil has predominated but a feather's 
weight. 

And public opinion, also, has not yet become alienated from 
a sense of hero-worship. It loves its gallery of gods, its Walhalla 
of immortals. Its overflowing s)nnpathy at the advent of death 
drowns in momentary tears its recollection of evil or wipes out 
the line of criticism theretofore written, to ask at the same time 
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that the individual who for the time being engages its affections 
be admitted to a niche in the temple of immortality not made 
with hands. 

Unhappily for public opinion, there is a criticism and a 
judgment of history that, if it be applied without fear or partisan 
bias, quickly empties the divine gallery and assigns places to 
but very few of the elect of immortality. That criticism is the 
true Osirian judgment. It weighs good and evil and casts a 
balance. It declines the assxmiption that only the good survives, 
and that evil, because in the hoiir of sympathy forgotten and 
forgiven, has not sown its measure of dragon's teeth to be 
springing up in evil multiplied because of the prolixity of 
the seed. 

That criticism, the instnmient of discerning minds, therefore 
views the admixture in the imperial nature as one of the sources 
of the ultimate degeneracy of Rome; it looks into Mirabeau's 
elements for some of the reasons why the new French republic 
could not sustain itself with the glorious ideals the great cham- 
pions had enunciated; it finds the reason for the poet's in- 
competency to enter into the full magnificence of a divine ideal; 
in brief, it determines that every black spot on human character 
produces some obscurity, and that public opinion is mistaken 
when it believes itself to have possessed its full complement of 
sunlight. And criticism believes that pointing out spots is a 
legitimate duty. 

These reflections have come to me in the course of reviewing 
IngersoU's career, though I must not be understood as classify- 
ing the dead tribune of America with men who afford us a 
study of life in its remarkable contrast of public good and 
private evil. 

The spots on his life were public, not private, and on that very 
accotmt honest criticism, knowing the divided state of public 
opinion in this instance, must be still more discerning and liber- 
ally place in the balance all the good it knows, yet without fear 
of punctuating the evil. 

That he was a man among men, great among the great, shall go 
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unchallenged. We can thoroughly understand the wave of 
sympsLtby that swept the country at the news of his death. 
He was, what in our terse American English we would call a 
dean man; his character was dean, his morals were those of a 
man of religious convictions; his conduct was becoming a 
dtizen whose conceptions of duty were high and noble. 

In the time of decadence we feel the stimulant of examplers. 
It may be, from one point of view, a pity that Spartan virtues, 
because of thdr infrequent exhibition, must be hdd to public 
view as spedally excellent, whereas they should represent the 
common duty of dtizenship, but therdn all times are alike. 
Civic virtues should be specially noticed, as pictures in a gallery 
that numbers but very few great masters. The dean, honest 
politician apostrophizes the prevalent corruption in politics; an 
honest man, being the noblest work of God, is the standard to 
which untold numbers, if they be really ambitious, may elevate 
themsdves. 

It is pleasant to find a dean politidan in the regimes that 
succeeded the war of the rebellion; to discover a Spartan to whom 
the spoils of victory ofFer no allurement; to meet with an ex- 
ponent of civic integrity in times when public office degenerates 
into a private trust, the temptation of party politics and the 
reward of unscrupulous partisanship. 

It is pleasant to know that Ingersoll was a clean politician and 
that he represented the morality of our dtizenship in as high a 
degree as those forefathers whose names are always invoked 
whenever the ideal virtues of our dvil life have to be 
taught. 

No opponent of Ingersoll would be just in withholding this and 
other virtues from the public servant and the dtizen. Nor 
would it be fair to deny him the admirable qualities of an devated 
manhood, though therein, edso, he was no sglitary phenomenon. 

Still, there is inspiration in the man's lovable attitude toward 
his kith and kin; in his strong, tender, eloquent emphasis of the 
domestic relationships that preserve the virtue as well as the 
ilnity of the nation. Therein Ingersoll has rendered the people 
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a real service, one that goes far to reconcile his critics to the 
singular mixture of his elements. 

Morality found in him no vacillating champion; he was as 
ruggedly eloquent as a Puritan in punctuating the dissolute 
characteristics of the times. His nature, indeed, was that of a 
man designed to personify the greatest good that benefits 
society. He was pure; he was a lover of home; he believed in and 
observed the law that forbids the introduction of the character- 
istics of Athenian society in our modem life; he held his wife to 
be his equal, and lived and acted according to his convictions of 
equal moral responsibilities for man and woman; he believed in 
the law of kindness, and neither dealt unjustly nor spoke harshly, 
nor visited injustice upon his fellow men, all surely, according 
to his light and knowledge, closely following the standards of 
right as he knew and understood them. 

A thoroughly S3m[ipathetic nature, endowed with lovable and 
attractive qualities, we can fully realize that his generous man- 
hood appealed to the admiration of the masses; for despite the 
appearance of decadent phenomena, the people have an inherent 
love for virtue, and generously bestow their meed of praise upon 
any one who in his own personality exhibits a fraction of the 
national ideality. Hence, I think, the fascination for Ingersoll, 
hence his popularity and what is commonly called his '^ drawing " 
power. 

I thought at one time he was a charlatan, a literary fakir who 
sold imcanny questions for gold, because asking the questions he 
propounded was, and is, a favorite pastime with many who 
believe themselves to be sceptics. But an analysis of Ingersoll's 
characteristics will quickly dissipate such imgenerous sus- 
picions. 

The fascination for Ingersoll came from the singular and re- 
markable contrast between his beautiful life and the attitude he 
assumed toward religion. 

It is often believed that a departure from the standards of 
traditional faith and a disruption of the bonds of authority 
necessarily involve a loosening of the ties of moral discipline. 
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Ingersoll proved the fallacy of such prejudices, and in that proof 
lies the principal source of his popularity. He thundered against 
religion, but if conduct be religion, he was a religious man. 

And if the truest religion is that which recognizes a divine 
motive and publishes it in human conduct and government, it 
must be admitted that without recognizing the divine character 
of life's motive he nevertheless understood it and published it. 
Therein he was deficient or else was led astray by circum- 
stances which must now be described to you. 

Why was this good man such an inveterate enemy of revealed 
religion, such a blasphemer of the God of Scripture, and why 
denounced he the Bible to his audiences as the most incom- 
petent manual of moral guidance with which they could be 
intrusted? 

Mark you, I do not say he was an enemy of religion. His 
shafts were directed against a declaration of the permanence of 
its revealed character. I believe that Ingersoll's attitude was 
largely due to drctmistances, though if I speak a single word of 
approval of that attitude, I shall never, never justify the brutality 
with which periodically he attacked the hoary majesty of the 
ancient records. 

For one thing, Ingersoll was the t3rpe of an interrogator, a 
cross-examiner. In his legally trained mind there was no room 
for a confusion of facts with surmises, or a substitution of the 
logic of evidence with the assumptions of piety. He addressed 
religion with the legal functions of his profession, and he was 
strictly within his right. 

But, then, he was also utterly ignorant of the processes by 
which tradition seeks to perpetuate faith among the people, 
processes which, if they do not recognize the methods of l^al 
procedure, are just as competent, for they are based upon the 
necessity of cultivating the emotions. You cannot teach re- 
ligion by the same methods by which evidence is sifted and 
determined before a jury, and you cannot find God, of whom 
human nature is a part, by using the retorts of the chemist or 
applying the theorems of the mathematician.. 
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TUerein lay one of his greatest mistakes, and it is a pity that 
this mistake, which others made before IngersoU, which others 
will make after him, was not met by a full and open declaration 
of willingness to meet the agnostic in the schoob where he would 
be better instructed. 

IngersoU represents an army of intelligent people whose 
questions cannot be met with a frown, with a threat of anathema 
or with a simple declaration of authority. He is the incorpor- 
ated sceptic; the man who asserts that thinking and deciding for 
himself is asserting and exercising an inalienable and constitu- 
tional right. 

Who wiU cavil at that assertion? Not I, who am a member 
of a protestant minority of the human race; not you, sitting 
imder me, divided as you are in sects and denominations, dis- 
puting one another's authority to point out the competent way 
to God. 

The very essence of sect is a refusal to acknowledge authority; 
and the prime condition of sect is that of difference of opinion 
based upon a different interpretation of authority. 

We have long since concluded that authority, that is, an 
undisputed authority recognized by the state and assisted by 
all the forces of government, is a very dangerous thing; for we 
believe in freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, of dis- 
cussion, of publication, and in the right of ordering our lives not 
according to the discipline of tradition, but rather that which 
suits the moral environments of our own times. 

I justify Ingersoll's right of asking questions. To deny it 
would implicate us as unfaithful to the declaration of principles 
we have professed since immemorial times. 

We, the Jews, acknowledge no spiritual authority except that 
which interprets our own consciousness, and translates the 
historical processes of disapline into a method to suit the times. 
We acknowledge no religion as supreme, not even our own. We 
have suffered for the right of dissent, for the refusal to accept 
imposed authority. 

We have been persecuted because we have objected to stand* 
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aids of interpretation not our own, and even we have at times 
been guilty of intolerant conduct towards those whose belief and 
interpretation differ from our own« And we, too, have taken 
part in the battles of the Scriptures and around the Scriptures. 
We have alwa3rs held the latter to be the guide of moral conduct; 
but we, too, have differed regarding the plenary character of its 
inspiration. 

But we have always held that its inspiration was not an 
isolated phenomenon, that God was taught everywhere, in and 
outside the written word, through men and through things, 
through the material and through the immaterial, and we 
have not attached a Uke degree of dogmatic importance ta 
the authority men and their hierarchies claimed the book 
possessed. 

We are champions of the right of private interpretation, that 
is to say, of the right of asking and answering questions, of the 
right to destroy and uproot human thought and interpretation 
to use the ruins as foundation-stones of greater truth; and we, too, 
have been confronted with a vexatious circumstance that even 
now obtains in society, namely, the anger of so-called authority 
at the presumption of exercising the right of private interpre- 
tation. 

The theory that there is but one guide to lead us into the fields 
of Scripture has no attraction for us; and the daim that God 
is only on the side of orthodox interpretation is too childish to 
deserve consideration. 

Hence we, at least, can understand the Ingersollian state of 
mind without being able to appreciate the Ingersollian process, 
which, like a spiritual anarchist, places dynamite beneath 
tradition to ruthlessly blow it to atoms. 

Truly we understand the Ingersollian mind. The unyielding, 
uncompromising attitude of authority has but served to sharpen 
its faculties. 

To what kind of authority did Ingersoll really object? To 
an authority that admits the competency of nothing but itself 
to preach and teach God to man. It is self-created, self- 
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endowed; proclaims its divine descent with the same jealous 
fervor with which the emperor asserts his rule by grace divine. 
It is the exponent of the doctrine of absolute obedience, an 
obedience of conduct and of mind, the subserviency of individu- 
ality to a claim of power substantiated only by the lines of a 
classic production and by the ministrations of a self-perpetuating 
hierarchy. An authority that, to sustain the claims of its own 
infallibility, resorts to the dogmatic expedient of proclaiming 
the infallibility of a human instrument, and declares the national 
encyclopedia of the Hebrews to be a book written by God him- 
self, hence a book partaking of the divine nature and essence, 
immutable, its wisdom eternal, its words as concrete as the 
circles of the stars, its meaning to be determined only by divinely 
created agencies. 

Against such an attitude, particularly when it is endorsed by 
the authority of the state, no questioning can prevail. The 
assumption that man is no competent interpreter of his own 
duty; that all the motives of human action must be relegated to 
the will of an authority; that the only efficient instrument of 
moral government is, as to its fonn, the absolute imperialism 
that predominates in Russia, will sooner or later be resented by 
men possessed of individuality. 

The revolt of sects is the revolt against the tyranny of author- 
ity. The revolt of scepticism is not against God, but against 
interpretations that vaingloriously endow themselves with the 
character of divinity. 

As man frets under the yoke of political tyrants, he has been, 
and is still, fretting under the yoke of spiritual tyranny, a 
tyranny that robs him of the power to find God for himself, to 
scour the universe for the evidence of God's benign rule, to 
interpret the forces of nature and the deeds of men as evidence 
that God grows, grows always in the hearts of men. You must 
admit that such a revolt is against the will of God and the law 
of church and state if you wholly condemn Ingersoll. 

Presenting him as a type of the interrogator, he demanded to 
know why the opinion of man should always bow to the author- 
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ity of tradition. Prodaiming himself to be a seeker after truth, 
he entered into polemics with the church as a method of de- 
termining the validity of its authority. 

He daimed the book, which was the rock upon which the 
church leaned, the constitutional warrant of its mission, gave 
him no such message as it had preached since the beginning 
of its history, and he demanded an answer to his questions. 
Was he answered? 

Probably to the satisfacti(»i of all who are ready to bend the 
knee to human authority and call it God. He was simply told 
'' he who believeth not shall be damned." That is a threat, not 
an answer. 

I heard that answer m3rself once upon a time when a number 
of honest sceptics interrogated an evangelist who came to save 
the community in which I lived. To all their questions, temper- 
ately and S3anpathetically presented, he had but one answer — ^the 
wrath of God upon those who did not accept every word of the 
Bible as literal history and the actual communication of God. 
This was no answer; it was an impolite rebuff of respectable 
citizens and a reassertion of the infallibility of authority. 

Ingersoll was treated much the same way. His interrogations 
were met with abuse. He could not induce authority to «cplain 
itself; it leaned upon its integrity, confident of its sway over the 
masses. 

This may explain, though hardly justify, the intemperate 
language in which Ingersoll addressed his interrogatories. A 
man of integrity, a man of action, he lost a valid cause when he 
became a literary brute. That I hold against Ingersoll. It is 
his black spot. 

In disputing authority he avoided the legitimate processes for 
the contemptible methods of anarchy; in fighting back he lost 
his temper and assailed his mother's religion and all his kinfolk 
held dear in faith and practice; in resenting the attacks of the 
clergy, he hurled dynamite among the household gods of the 
people, and thus, instead of promoting order he created disorder, 
instead of discussion he instituted the warfare of abuse and left 
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the majority of the people where they were before, pladdiy 
submissive to an authority very few are courageous enough to 
question. And, more than that, the tactics he pursued proved 
him incompetent. The church conquers more valiant cham- 
pions than Ingersoll. 

A good lawyer, possibly, he was utterly ignorant of the true 
spirit of the Scriptures. This, too, I hold against him, and no 
one must plead that he was no theologian. He aspired to fight • 
theologians with their own weapons, and he did it badly. 

Assuming the justice of his cause, granting his full right of 
inquhy, yielding him the palm of his honesty, why was he so 
awfully, fearfully brutal when he attacked God and the Bible? 

Because, failing to perceive God in the Scriptmres, he utterly 
and entirely mistook its spirit. This book of books cannot be ap- 
proached by the brutal methods that obtain in police-court cross- 
examinations. It suited his purpose to extract from the Bible 
its literature of miracles and folklore and to contend that this, 
and this alone, made the book unsuitable as a teacher of Occi- 
dental morality. 

It suited him, the American lawyer, to emphasize that much 
of the legislation of the Pentateuch was unsuitable to the needs 
of the people of the twentieth century without admitting, 
perhaps without knowing, that this legislation was only the 
norm of the law that subsequently held sway over the Judasan 
commonwealth. 

He had much to cavil at what he was pleased to call its mis- 
takes; but he had little or nothing to say of its marvellous 
prophetical literature, of its magnificent Psahnody, of its history 
as the most powerful instrument of spiritual evolution, of its 
ethics that have moulded humanity into a decent and orderly 
society — ^he had nothing to say of all these, for it suited not the 
piupose of the polemics in which he had engaged. 

He tested the attributes of deity by a few classical Hebraic 
legends, on the same absurd principle that the evidences of 
Christianity might be tested by the legends of King Alfred or 
Norse mytiiology; and yet he expected that competent Bible 
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students would give him reverent attention. Admitting that he 
sought after God, had he no resources but legends that sprang 
from the mind of man when that man was but a child? 

But here again we must emphasize that Ingersoll's ignorance, 
or his wilful misrepresentation of the true character of Scripture, 
was not one whit opposed by that peculiar teaching that the 
Bible, in its plenary character, is the absolute, unquestioned 
word of God. 

It is a doctrine to which no well-informed student will sub- 
scribe. I do not and cannot subscribe to it. It is a theological 
assumption, nothing more, to strengthen the claims of the pre- 
ordained character of authority. The stubbornness with which 
that daim has been defended has given rise to much scepticism 
and even infidelity. 

That daim has been contested by a multitude of men who, 
unlike Ingersoll, approached their task with prayer and with 
reverence. 

The constitutional mission of text-critidsm, for instance, is 
not to tear down the divine structure of man's morab, but to 
enable him to find God in the growth of human thought. It is 
true that God was and is always the same, but the history of 
religion is the history of the growth of God in the thought 
of man. 

Ingersoll's questions seemed to indicate his belief that the 
church, as the representative of un3rielding authority, taught 
the crude monotheism which, if Professor Wellhausen's criticism 
be correct, was as much Babylonian and Phcenidan as it was 
Jewish; wheiieas even the church cannot stop the growth of 
thought, which, from century to century, makes the idea of God a 
nobler and more devating reality. 

The church holds to doctrines which few accept, except in 
theory. Its exponents, often enough, defend the integrity of 
statements whidi in the privacy of thought and study they most 
heartily condemn. It is this public defence of untenable state- 
ments that produces Ingersolls; that compels students to 
vacillate between schools in which they are better instructed, 
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and their mother's religion to which they ding as an act of piety 
and filial tenderness; it is this action that stirs up and feeds the 
old-time enmity between science and religion, whereas, in fact, 
these two are one, an instrument to educate man for a capacity 
to extract the greatest, that is, the purest, happiness out of his 
own life. 

This authority has not only frowned at IngersoU, but at every 
Bible student who, exercising his constitutional right of study, 
selected his own methods to determine the truth in and about 
the holy writings. It has publicly proclaimed the illegitimate 
character of investigation; it has insisted upon the efficacy and 
integrity of the traditional standards of interpretation, and thus 
it has not only declared .war upon sdence but shut the door of 
God's tabernacle in the face of many who would come to worship 
him, and estranged many loyal hearts whose yearnings were 
satisfied with but a rancorous demand for unquestioning 
submission. 

Any one who has been placed in so painful a situation cannot 
avoid sympathizing with IngersoU. Whether he be Jew or 
Christian, he has felt the shafts of intolerance and the enmity 
of those whose conservatism condemns all bold plimging into 
the oceans of criticism. Authority is responsible for the con- 
demnation of the Bible. It is not responsible for IngersoU, but 
it encourages him. 

Let it be more tolerant. Let it consent to the reclassification 
of the evidences of Holy Writ, to a plain statement of its evolu- 
tionary tendencies. Let it consent to a study of the text 
without the bias of a commentary, pronoimced by it as imbued 
with divine authority. Let it do this, and the time wiU come 
when IngersoU wiU be impossible. Let it suspend its heresy 
trials, minimize its anathemas, and give up its excommunications 
and its adherents wiU multiply as the sands of the sea. 

What, then, is this Bible that an IngersoU would not be able 
to attack? A book that even he would accept as an evidence of 
the growth of the divine spirit among men? 

Ah, that is too long a story to be made the concluding para- 
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graph of a discourse. Some evening I shall bespeak your atten- 
tion for its elaborate presentation. Just now let me add but 
this: The Bible, attacked by IngersoU, is the national literature 
of the Hebrew people, a literature that can readily be classified 
by the student as representing successive eras, from the hoariest 
antiquity to the period of the decadence of this remarkable 
people. 

The Bible gives us a picture of growth and development that is 
unmistakable only to a biased mind. It shows us plainly how 
multitudinous rays of culture ^and intellect converge in the 
development of a faith and a discipline the world has accepted as 
constitutional. It tells a plain tale of a people's struggle to 
remove the cobwebs of error from its own mind to enter into f tdl 
relationship with a God who should be the highest and noblest 
exposition of human reason. 

Mr. Ingersoll probably cared nothing for the fact that so far 
as actual composition was concerned, composition oral and 
written, this Bible embraces a period of fifteen centuries, if not 
more; that the unity of any one of its books is seriously open to 
doubt, that not one of its authors and poets had aught to do with 
the compilation of its records, their collection, redaction, and 
final publication; that the declaration of this national literature 
being a book of religion and subject to no exegesis but the one 
enimdated by authority, was an afterthought; and that no 
careful investigation of the Scriptural evidence is possible with- 
out at least establishing certain theories regarding the age and 
origin of its various parts. 

If Genesis is a large and varied collection of legends and 
traditions, derived from many sources, Mr. IngersoU's vocation 
is at an end. If the legislation of Scripture shows the progre3sive 
character of all legal codes, the great tribune's mistakes of Moses 
will turn out to be his own mistakes. If the miracles of the 
Bible prove to be the reverent poetry with which bards and 
singers adorned the early traditions, Mr. IngersoU's fell on- 
slaught would prove to be a mere soap-bubble. 

Now, holding that the Pentateuch is not exclusively the work 
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' of one author, that the Scriptural legislation is progressive, and 
that mirades are poetry, either makes one an infidel or is 
consistent with the promotion of the aims and objects of sound 
religicni. 

I contend that the main object of sound religion is to translate 
God in man, to make man the translator of God. So great a 
mission is yet not too great to originate with man himself, 
though man reverently and with the limitations of his power 
attributes it to God. 

Mr. IngersoU has been unjust in refusing to recognize this; he 
spent his time in insisting that, as pertains to Scripture, its folk- 
lore was history, its legislation was concrete, its poetry the real 
facts of a nation's progress, and, though feeling the poetry of life, 
he set his heart against the ancient traditions to use them as 
arguments against God himself. He insisted that, in the 
thoughts of man, the aspects under which God presents himself 
are to-day the same as yesterday. That is not true, and being 
untrue, IngersoU championed a cause that had no foundation. 

And he erred in this: that he pursued his career without 
thought of his neighbor. This kind man, dear husband and 
noble father, had no thought, like Viscoimt Amberley, that that 
which he sought to destroy was his mother's dearest possession. 
He was intolerant, and the intolerance of liberalism is a greater 
crime than the intolerance of orthodoxy. He sought to destroy 
idols by throwing bombs in the gallery of the gods; but dynamite 
is never a weapon to be respected. We must deal as we demand 
to be dealt with. 

If criticism is a right, conservatism is equally a right, and ex- 
cept in all fairness and kindness, men should not assail one 
another's faith, attach one another's traditions, and foully 
abuse the sentiment of holiness that appertains to tradition, 
to religion, and to God. 

These were the black spots on IngersoU's shield, and they 
were large enough to justify the declaration that his public 
service will be remembered long after his erratic career as an 
agnostic, so called, shall have been completely forgotten. For , 
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beside the great champions of freethonght, Ingersoll, a mere 
destructionist, pales into insignificance. 

For he erred most in this, that he could not find God. He 
demanded, stubbornly, that authority should acknowledge it 
had warranted an ancient conception to be palmed off on human- 
ity. Did he know of God within and arotmd him? 

If he could not find God in the good he doubtless achieved; 
if there was no God in the love his sweet wife bore him, in the 
eloquent tenderness of his soul's attachment to hers, if he saw 
no God in the awakening reason of his babes or in the pretty 
loyalty of weakness clinging to strength, if he saw no God in the 
majestic river that beneath his home flows onward to the sea — 
if he saw no God in all the grand motives that make our lives 
noUe, beautiful, and helpful, then he was an imhappy man 
indeed, and even now his soul must be groping in the darkness of 
an eternal night that knows no breaking. 



THE SABBATH QUESTION 

READ BEFORE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 

This question, for the presentation of which you have cour- 
teously given me a mandate, presents, in my opinion, the great- 
est issue of our modem religious life. No other question, from 
the nature of its conditions, presents such attractive or delicate 
aspects of discussion. No other question opens up wider vistas 
of thought or indicates greater possibilities of friction. 

Permit me to say in a purely personal way that no other 
question could, at this particular time, have brought me away 
from my home on a foiu: days' journey to meet with my breth- 
ren. But if we can make but a beginning toward the ultimate 
disposition of the issues involved in this question, I dare say 
none of us will have cause to regret any inconvenience, any 
wearisome toil, for the sake of the present wellbeing and the 
future happiness of our people. For both are involved in a 
successful, or unsuccessful, treatment of this great problem. 

I assume that the purport of the present discussion is, not 
in a mere negative way, to call public attention to the grad- 
ually lessening respect for Sabbath observance, nor unite in a 
mere courteous recommendation to oiu: people to 3deld greater 
loyalty to oiu: time-honored institutions. We have more im- 
portant business than that. 

It seems to me that, having reviewed the situation, it will 
be our duty to engage formally in an important and solemn 
discussion of the question whether the facts and data at oiu: 
disposal will at all justify a proposition to recommend formal 
action in the uprooting of one of our most important historical 
institutions. 

I must say at the outset that the very suggestion fills me 
with apprehension. It is an open question whether such a 
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proposition can under any circumstances be entertained. This 
cooierence is composed of rabbis and Jewish ministers, and 
there is nothing in its constitution that could warrant the sus- 
picion that it would not desure to remain in all and everything 
that affects our faith and rdigious practice upon distinct his- 
torical ground, so long as it can be maintained that the ground 
is historical, or that a departure therefrom is not a violation 
of the essential and fundamental principles upon which, by 
common consent, our faith is founded. Liberals we may be, 
but we are neither sectarians nor schismatics, nor, I take it, have 
we any desire to unite in any action whatever by which, di« 
rectly or remotely, we would create sect or schism in the con- 
fraternity of our people. 

But just at this point, many important considerations obtrude 
themsdves. Has not the historical ground, as r^ards the 
Sabbath, been virtually cut away from beneath our feet? Is 
not the present flagrant contrast between theory and practice 
the strongest indication that so far as oiu: American Jewish 
communities are concerned the historical Sabbath has no more 
life in it than had the prophet's dry bones before their resur- 
rection? And if all the life be gone out of this time-honored 
institution, is there any choice left between a candid confession 
of the fact and a proposition to assimilate the distinctive prin- 
ciples underlying oiu: Sabbath with those of the day of rest 
observed by the Gentile communities and a serious, determined 
effort to remain as long as possible upon historical grotmd, 
seek to reinvigorate the principles that have always obtained 
in Sabbath observance, and restore, if so much can be achieved, 
the spirit of the ancient Sabbath of Israel? These are questions, 
I take it, not tmworthy the deepest consideration of a body of 
learned representatives of our people. 

A superficial observer less interested in the spiritual unity 
of Israel than we are would perhaps find no difficulty in solv- 
ing these questions at once. It would not occur to him that 
currents can be stemmed by deliberate, systematic, and per- 
sistent action, nor would he think of the possibility of directing 
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such currents into channels where their influence wcmld be 
most beneficial. He would merely pass judgment upon the 
decaying and degenerating processes that arrest his attention, 
and conclude that the day of the flood was nigh. 

But overflowing rivers have been dammed and floods have 
been stayed. Is it not at least possible that by a careful analy* 
sis of causes, we may contribute some suggestion whereby the 
historical Sabbath may remain a part of our q)iritual inheri* 
tance to oiu: children? Is it not more consistent at least with 
our duty to exhaust every means of saving the Sabbath, before 
we finally confess that the new social and economic environ* 
ments of oiu: people justify our surrender? And if we finally 
did surrender, would we not owe the present and the future a 
solemn and careful statement of the reasons that justify so 
radical an action as the complete renunciation of one of our 
historical institutions? 

These questions, it seems to me, dear the ground for action. 
Our first business, then, ought to be to make a correct diagnosis 
of the present situation. No matter how lamentable it is, let 
us hide nothing. If we desire to be spiritual physicians, let 
us not gloss over the ills that may confront us. Above all 
things, the truth is necessary. To hide it, or to refuse to a 
acknowledge it, would simply mean a cowardly postponement 
of this question for an indefinite time, and that, surely, would 
be unbecoming men assembled for studying means by which 
to secure the permanency of their people's spiritual happiness. 

It must be confessed, then, that the situation is serious 
enough. IVo distinct principles unite in the institution of 
the Sabbath: The one spiritual, the other physical. These 
two principles are briefly stated in the identical words of both 
decalogues, Exodus 20 : 10 and Deut. 5 : 14. Spiritually, a 
Sabbath unto the Lord; a proclamation and celebration of the 
divine benignity, an emphasis of the divine creative faculty, 
that having made the world maintains it in love and. mercy; 
physically, a day whereon to abstain from exercising wonted 
energies, so that redemption from incessant toil, ddiverance 
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from the burdens of daily cares and anxieties, might be the 
legitimate inheritance of people who believe in freedom, sym- 
bolized by the powerful suggestion of the Deuteronomist, who 
proclaims the Sabbath to be a memorial of our fathers' deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. 

While, presently, I will have occasion to return to this state- 
ment, it is here briefly presented to note that, to a very con- 
siderable extent, one of these two principles is fast becoming 
obsolete; and because of its close identity and union with the 
other, the latter is of needs affected, and its power and influ- 
ence limited. In brief. Sabbath rest, so far as its public char- 
acter is concerned, is nullified by the exigencies of the times, 
and the public, as well as the domestic celebration of the day, 
is affected in consequence. 

This is a fact that admits of no discussion. We must look 
it straight in the face, and keep strict account with it. The 
fact that individuals keep the Sabbath by no means affects the 
general statement. The latter is not only true as regards the 
centres of Jewish population in America, but the same facts 
may be noted in European centres, like Berlin and Paris. Jew- 
ish banks and counting-houses are open on the Sabbath. Pro- 
fessional men are busy. Artisans pursue their toil, and the 
lamentable truth is that, even many who theoretically accept 
the divine authority of the Sabbath conmiandment, ignore it 
practically, and pursue their daily avocation. 

Nor is this almost universal secularization of Sabbath, for 
the pinrsuit of labor, the greatest evil. Far exceeding the latter 
is, that the sanctif3nbg influence of the day is becoming lost. 
The day has not retained its grasp upon the household. Women 
and children imitate their male relatives. Saturday begins 
to be a day whereon to discharge all the postponed duties of 
the week. The crowds of Jewish women who preferably do 
their shopping on Saturday might testify to the almost hopeless 
change that has taken place in the practice, if not actually in 
the sentiment, of our people. 

As regards the public celebration of the Sabbath, we can 
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best prove how it is affected by the loss of its companion prin- 
ciple of rest, by pointing to our audiences. Whether the latter 
be large or small, whether the service be prolonged or brief, 
decorous or otherwise, the fact is that the attendance of men 
is utterly out of proportion to that of women, and the time 
may come when the total absence of men at the service will 
influence both the ritual and the instruction to the extent of 
adapting them to the wants of a single sex. This may sound 
ludicrous, but we really can not tell what may betide in con- 
gregations the men of which are reduced to the condition of 
mere contributors and business administrators, and whose 
women sustain the burden of maintaining the public celebra- 
tions as well as the domestic practices. 

If these facts are baldly stated, I maintain that they are 
facts, and no matter how much ground for rejoicing they will 
afford the would-be opponents of our liberal cause, we must 
present them concisely and truthfully, lest our sincerity in 
dealing with them be questioned, and lest the very absence of 
that sincerity prevent us from dearly discerning our responsi* 
bilities in so grave and critical an issue. 

On the other hand, however, it is our bounden duty to 
analyze carefully the causes that have led to this deplorable 
state of affairs. I deem it pertinent to say at this juncture 
that I must decline to allow the charge of indifference or 
convenience to be made a part of this discussion. 

That there are enough indifferent people with neither heart 
nor sentiment for the efficacy of religious agencies and the 
enforcement of a wholesome religious discipline, is true enough, 
and has always been true. But in the abstract, we have no right 
to assume that a people, otherwise always imbued with a correct 
perception of right, always loyal to its institutions, noted for 
the strength of its domestic virtues, a people capable of sacri- 
fice on behalf of every element that can at all strengthen or 
perpetuate its vital principles; a people capable, of the most 
enduring affection for its traditional legacies of truth and spirit, 
such a people, I submit, cannot be assumed to be merely fla- 
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grantly and criminally indifferent to, or nq;ligent of , one of the 
most important factors in its religious economy. 

Indifference is an effect, not a cause. It is in many instances, 
unconsdously perhaps, an expression of many antecedent 
causes that have modified the social or spiritual environments, 
with which the individual desires to be in harmony. For in 
religion, as much, if not more so, than in social life, we require 
harmonious environments to secure our happiness. Man either 
adapts himself to his surroundings, or what is less frequently 
the case, surroundings adapt themselves to man. When the 
two, the man and the surrotmdings, do not harmonize, a con- 
dition of passiveness is Ukely to ensue that the casual observer 
is sure to identify with indifference. 

But in the present instance we must know whether that 
word stands for a paralysis of spiritual emotion, or for that 
passiveness that, for the present, expresses an inability to de- 
termine the processes by which the vital principles of our faith 
may again become potent factors in the activities of life. If 
the former, we may as well adjourn sine die. If the latter, I 
believe we should carefully classify the causes that have pro- 
duced spiritual inactivity and indolence, and by aid of that 
classification, determine the means, if such exist, of restoring 
the harmony of Jewish faith and practice. 

And this classification, I must again insist, must be no mere 
moralizing on the spirit of the times. The spirit of the times 
need not be invoked to accotmt for all the ills that our religious 
practice has fallen heir to. Nor is it fair to denounce men 
because they seem to be involved in a vortex of operating 
causes. Rather let us blame, if blame we must, the obstinacy 
that prevents a full and free consideration of the processes that 
have their play with us, the latter molding us to activities we 
dare not now look plainly in the face, and forcing us to con- 
clusions we lack the courage to acknowledge and carry into 
operation. 

Our duty therefore points to a presentation of causes that 
made the Sabbath the attenuated shadow of its former strength 
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and beauty, sod placed tlie annmumties of Isiael in the re- 
markably incongruous attitude they occupy at present 

These causes, I respectfully submt, are threefold: Spiritual, 
economic, and social; and so far as my time will permit they 
must be closely examined. 

First. Admittedly, the instituticm of a Sabbath, already in 
pre*MoBaic times, bears a distinctly economic and social diar- 
acter. A day of rest is one of the earliest evidences of social 
culture. Before the Babylonian moon feasts became occar 
sions for stated worship, th^ must have suggested a judicious 
OHiservation of human energies by an apportionmmt of time 
into periods of labor and rest 

But it is unnecessary to venture so far back into the recesses 
of time. It is not osdy unnecessary, but distinctly unfair, to 
rob the Jewish institution of the Sabbath of its peculiar spiritual 
originality. In its crudest outlines, it stands upon a higher 
plane than the moon feast of the old*time Semitic kinfolk of 
the Hebrews. Assuming that the selection of a seventh day 
is a mere characteristic of Semitic calendation and nothing else, 
it is nevertheless true that ior the Jew and all the civilized 
nations of after times the Mosaic Sabbath has furnished stand- 
ards of intapretati<m which it has neither derived nor bor- 
rowed from any extraneous sources. 

The dd Mosaic Sabbath is a unique institution. It is no 
mere acknowledgment of the necessity of conserving eneigy, 
and no mere factor in the social order; it is the first acknowledg- 
ment of an ideality that is sure to inspire man with a different 
view of his own position in the world. It brings him a sense 
of his personal dignity. It develops hb sense of freedom. It 
in^ires him with hiunane senthnents toward his fellow men. 
This ideality lies imbedded in the decalogues, and it has been 
developed by the domestic environments of otu: people. 

Absolutely unassailable as this statement can be proved to 
be, we must nevertheless hold strict account with the devetop- 
ment of the Sabbath in history, not merely as a sodal and 
rdigious, but likewise as a poHtical institution. 
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Hie old Jewish commonwedth sought to protect the ideal 
and q)iritual character of the Sabbath by the conaete charac- 
ter of legal enactments. It placed the institution under the 
protection of authority, and that authority was made imposing 
by the proclamation of its divine mandate. The interpreta- 
tion of authority was that rigorous abstention from labor was 
to be the reflex of a divine rest at the end of creation. God 
had rested. Therefore man must rest. 

The principle of rest is, I should think, considerably affected 
by so solid a consideration. It must, in the public estimation, 
make considerable difference whether an institution is founded 
in a divine authority that has ordered its enactment as an in- 
t^ral element in a moral and political constitution, or is main- 
tained merely by the free consent of a people, wisely imbued 
with the salutary characteristics of such an institution. It 
places before us in rugged contrast the two factors that it 
seems to me have always striven in Judaism for the mastery. 
That is to say, the legal discipline that always rested itself 
against a background of divine authority, and the spiritual 
freedom that never is able to admit the dCcacy of a concrete 
and immutable discipline. 

For the history of the Sabbath, if we had ample time to ven- 
ture into its details, might prove the gradually accumulating 
discipline to confirm authority, as well as the efforts of spiritual 
freedom to break through its slowly tightening tranunels. We 
might illustrate the one by pointing to the massive l^islation 
of the Talmud as subsequently codified, classifying various 
degrees of labor until almost nothing in the way of exercising 
energy is tolerated. We might illustrate the latter with copi- 
ous quotations from the same source to prove the growing 
desire for ethical culture, and the acquisition of knowledge, 
as occupations eminently adapted to fill in hours of passive 
energy. 

But the l^al codes teU their own story, the story of an 
authority inherently qualified to dictate the conditions of rest 
as contxadistinguisbed from the conditions of labor. They must 
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be extremes, else the emphasis of authority is lost. The moral 
injtmction to labor can only be strengthened, if so that a divine 
ordinance needs to be strengthened, by the moral prohibition 
to labor on the day of rest. So emphatic is the need of rest, 
so completely must it be an interpretation of the divine rest, 
that the penalty of death is assdssed against the offender. 
Society must be in harmony with the Creator, its conditions 
with those wrought by him. 

It seems to me we cannot very well escape the conclusion 
that the Biblical accoimt of the origin of the Sabbath was taken 
literally by our fathers, for despite any subsequent interpreta- 
tion of social and religious discipline the prohibitive character 
of every kind of labor is altogether an attempt to translate into 
social conditions that absolute rest they believe to have existed 
on God's Sabbath. 

Now, if they did accept that accotmt literally, and not as 
all^ory or myth, as is sometimes suggested, we can readily 
understand the source of that authority that first consecrates 
the Sabbath to God; secondly, makes labor on that day a cap- 
ital offence; and thirdly, directs the always active mind of 
man into the channek of education and spiritual contempla- 
tion. We know that the historical Sabbath has borne these 
characteristics, Now, why does not that day present the same 
characteristics to us? Simply because, cavil as we may, apolo- 
gize as we may, scold as we may, the cold fact is that spiritual 
authority has been steadily on the decline. 

We are confronted with the certainty that the spiritual sug- 
gestions of the Sabbath could at one time be enforced by 
political legislation; in a word, that the Sabbath as a Pales- 
tinian state institution, recognized by law as a valid factor in 
the people's happiness, expoimded by an authority acknowl- 
edged of divine origin, presents safeguards that it can never 
possess the moment it steps forth from these classical environ- 
ments. 

And even if in later times the competent authorities pos- 
sessed moral as well as social agencies whereby to enforce at 
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least a moiety of the old disapline, what authority is sufficiently 
valid to-day to appeal to it for a direction of the moral energies 
of man, so long as the latter's activities do not come in conffict 
with the law? 

And that is not all. Do we, ourselves, the teachers and 
ministers of the people, recognize any authority, from which 
aforetime proceeded the moral and physical directions regard- 
ing this day? 

Let us look this question squarely in the face. This con- 
ference and its successors must deal with issues that never yet 
confronted deliberative bodies of this character. We may be 
called upon, not merely to define what, under present circum- 
stances and conditions, religious authority amounts to, but 
what is of the utmost, the gravest importance, whether new 
aspects of thought can be adapted to our religious economy, 
and whether we can remain on positive ground, notwithstand- 
ing the application of methods of criticism, whereby for the 
time being authority is apparently undermined. 

It is my personal opinion that we can, though the processes 
whereby the new harmony is to be developed sire not yet wholly 
dear to me. In the meantime, however, we, too, are affected 
by the decline of authority, and in a greater degree than our 
people, because we are more sensitive to the changes that the 
new schools have wrought. I know perfectly weD, and I will 
claim it before I shall conclude, that a belief in the divine law 
need not be affected by the mechanism that when thoroughly 
understood is apt to give that law a firmer and more conscious 
expression. 

But how has the new doctrine of evolution, for instance, 
affected, for the time being, our belief in the divinity of insti- 
tutions that have proved to be mere expressions of social order, 
or that, as in this present instance, have proved to be much 
older than the conventional era of the creation itself ? 

If we believe the Sabbath to be a copy from an older Baby- 
Ionian institution, as in a measure it is, can we continue to 
endow it with the traditional interpretation that it is divinely 
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ordained, and that in addition to the characteristics heretofore 
adduced, the pledge of its authority comes from its being a 
covenantal sign between God and his pec^Ie, and therdore, 
like other covenantal signs, inextinguishable as long as Juda- 
ism remains an affirmative expression of the relations of God 
and man? 

I cannot tell to what extent these considerations appear to 
you as important. To me they appear grave enough. When 
the authority of the day is shaken by the absence of social, 
political, and ethical safeguards, when the origin of the day, 
historically and archaeologically considered, contradicts the 
statement of the traditions, when pe(^le prove by their attitude 
that in some way they know these things; how, unless we turn 
the dials of time backward, can we restore this old institution 
to its original status and endow it with an authority that shall 
not be opposed or questioned? 

Secondly. The present economic aspects of the Sabbath ques* 
tion next invite our consideration. It is here that we are 
strikingly confronted with the contest of the progressive forces 
of our own times with the old order, representing the historical 
influences that always clamor for recognition. A Palestiniaii 
Sabbath, so far as its injunctions of rest are concerned, has 
been, for a long time past, an utter impossibility. Assuming 
even the possibility of its restoration, the old-time inteq[>reta* 
tions and conditions of rest are not only untenable, but they 
appear absurd, and religious absurdities afford the strongest 
encouragement to indifference. 

The Sabbath, as has been stated, was a state institution, 
the ideality of which was developed by safeguards, that came 
from the spirit of popular l^islation. The history of the 
growth of rabbinical discipline cannot be made a part of 
this paper, but it must be consulted to account for the 
rigor with which abstention from labor was enforced. All I 
wish to note here is that within state environments, or 
within domestic environments that are not considerably 
affected by exterior agencies, it is possible to observe a 
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Sabbath in obedience to every odmite direction of diadidine. 
The moment these environments diange, disd{dine becomes 
immediately affecCed. 

Labor in Palestine had no conqpetition, not even the stranger 
within the gate nor an alien was pennitted to labor on the 
Sabbath. From the nature of the Jewish constitntion, there 
could not have been any liberal interpretation of the law of 
rest, any ex^nption whatever, except in the wdl-known in^ 
stances of lifenuiving and l]fe*preserving. Hence, a legal 
observance of the Sabbath, aside from its moral and educa- 
tional considerations, created no material loss. Society was a 
imit in its observance. The seventh day, within such environ- 
mients, is as oompletely and as strictiy a dies nan as is the 
Sunday of the American people, which, without consideration 
ol its legal or moral aspects, is, by consensus, a day whereon 
to abstain from labor. 

Now, it is all well enough, from a rdigious point of view, to 
insist iqpon a traditional day of rest as being the only one worthy 
of celebration and observance, but religion will not suffer if it 
keeps account with the economic questions that are involved 
in such insistence. To demand compliance with the Biblical 
injunction, as we understand it, means to insist tq)on our 
people observing two days of rest. I bdieve that to be 
the fact. 

I have never been able to oidorse any Jewish appeal to the 
OQvata of the country for protection of the exercise of the func- 
tions of labor when the appellant sought to equalize his energies 
by laboring on Sunday. I believe such appeals to be poor 
policy, for they only serve to emphasize the gravity of our 
situation, and answer no questions whatever, excq>t that, in 
individual cases, they help to compound the losses that accrue 
from Sabbath observance. 

To be siure, I am not disposed to deny the conscientious atti- 
tude of such appellants, nor their religious scruples, but can 
it be denied that back of such ai^eak lies the ^rave fact that 
no man so situated can compete with the exerdse of five days 
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of eneigy against his neighbor who exercises six days? This 
is the problem we have to confront. 

Sunday, aside from every other consideration, is the popular 
day of rest All business is suq)ended on Sunday. The 
wheels of industry cease to revolve on Sunday. Not a single 
religious consideration that we might present could induce 
the American people to change its consensus in that matter. 
Our people are but a very small minority. We are barely three 
per centum of the peculation of the United States, and though 
our volume of business may far exceed that percentage, it is 
not so laige in the aggregate that we can venture upon a trial 
of strength with our neighbors. Business has no soul. The 
energy of man in the pursuit of legitimate channels of opera- 
tion-stops at no obstacles except such as are placed in its way 
by law. Three Jewish citizens of the United States are in full 
and open competition with ninety-seven citizens of other faiths, 
or no faith, under this condition; the three Jews are expected 
to succeed by the exercise of five days of energy in at least the 
same degree that the others achieve by the exercise of six 
days. How this can be done I do not know. To my mind 
it could only result in the systematic, if gradual, and ultimate 
pauperization of the Jew. 

It must be borne in mind that the conditions which environ 
the American Jew are different from those of his brother abroad. 
He has not created those conditions, but they have in a large 
measure affected him. The spirit of the American Sunday is 
more rigid, more intolerant, more exacting. Even though the 
constitution permits no sumptuary legislation, and therefore 
every man may follow the dictates of his conscience, the tra- 
ditions of Sunday observance show the advisability of every 
man training his conscience in harmony with that of the people. 
Labor on Sunday will not be offensively resented, but it will 
be passively discouraged. 

No man can very well succeed in the exercise of his energies 
when all around him there is a complete suspense of energy. 
The success of labor depends upon the general exercise of its 
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functions. Now success is an element of life that even religion 
daies not to ^underrate. The preaching of sacrifice, of the 
subordination of self-interest to principle and consistency, is 
the presentation of a magnificent ideal and of a sublime theory 
of faith; but, unhappily, we shaU find very few people who 
will consent to immolate their self-interest at the altar of faith. 
Nor need we criticize them too severely. Material prosperity 
is no inconsiderable factor in social happiness, and even the 
well-being of our communal institution depends very largely 
upon the dc^gree of prosperity our people enjoy. With the de- 
cline of such prosperity, we may count upon the decay of our 
institutions. 

Now, I may be confronted with the assertion that many of 
our people observe the Sabbath and thrive wondrously. I 
would answer that we are to make no decisions from individual 
cases, but are to study the question itself. I would further 
say that wherever the Jew lives in environments that do not 
bring his energies into conflict with those of his neighbor, as, 
for instance, in centres where our people are massed together, 
and where they pursue certain exclusive lines of industry, it is 
possible for them to keep the Sabbath. But a million and a 
half of American Jews, scattered throughout all the dties, 
towns, villages, and hamlets, whose business a£Fairs bring them 
in open and active competition with their neighbors, can only 
observe their Sabbath at the loss of one-sixth of their energy, 
which must eventuate in a reduced capacity to earn a liveli- 
hood, and hence in poverty. 

Again, from a religious point of view that may not look very 
formidable, since consistency is proclaimed both a virtue and 
a duty; but from the economic point of view, we are virtually 
dealing with an impossible proposition. Saturday is an im- 
portant day in American industries. It is paying and distrib- 
uting day. The half-holiday institution of some of the large 
dties has not found general S3anpathy, because conditions vary 
with locality. But, wherever he may be, the Jewish whole- 
sale merchant, the banker, the manufacturer, the artisan, and 
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the unskilled laborer, owe obligatkms wfakh appear to be dis- 
tinctly in conflict with their religious obligation. The banker 
cannot refuse to pay out mcmey. The merchant and the 
manufacturer cannot impose upon their employees a duty of 
distributing their energies over five days. The artisan, who 
would be the greatest sufferer, cannot be expected to main- 
tain his family at one-sixth less than keeps his fellows, for with 
them he shares the responsibilities of a social position, and 
therefore must enjoy an equal income. 

This economic difficulty is perhaps at the bott(»n of all our 
trouble, and from its point of view it may be seriously doubted 
whether any remedy can at all be devised to encourage and 
promote a better observance of the Sabbath. And yet, I 
must submit, even thb grave aspect of the question ought not 
to induce us, as the Breslau Conference of 1846 bravely said, 
''to throw a three-thousand-year-old tradition overboard.'' 
We are not yet ready to confess that the future has nothing in 
store for our Sabbath but an assimilation with the national 
day of rest. 

Thirdly. As regards the social aspects of this great question, 
they might lead us into lengthy considerations of the evolution 
of our sodal life, with which, too, strict account must 
be kept 

A pec^le's religious practice is considerably influenced by its 
social environment. The social life of Israel in its native land, 
the social life of the Diaspora, the social life of the Ghetto, the 
present social life of Jewish communities in the various coun- 
tries into whose nations they are incorporated, all present con- 
siderations that would lead to conclusions (^posing the posd- 
bility of a imiform practice, as regards even many essential 
characteristics of religious observance. 

The latter will always seek to harmonize with its social sur- 
roundings. Many of the old-time restrictions of labor har- 
monize with the sodal life of old Israel. Sabbath rest needed 
a social atmosphere wherein to develop according to every 
conceivable detail. Principle and law were fixed and made 
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concrete by pronouncements and interpretations, as well as by 
custom; whence comes the fact that any Halakha admitted 
in theory derives its vitality from Teqanoth, Gezeroth, and 
Minhagim, just as in our modem jurisprudence the status of 
the law is fixed by p(^ular practice and decrees of court. These 
three anciently fixed the status of practice, but they cannot 
fix it p^manently, for they are the mechanism only to bring 
principles of faith and practice in harmony with the life of the 
community. 

It is therefore easy to understand that two elements alwa}^ 
comQ into conflict with each other in a consideration of almost 
evary Jewish question; the traditional aspect of the question, 
which always refers to the old order, that is to say, its status 
in f<Nrmer times, and the modem aspect, which refers to the 
sodal changes that have affected the old status. 

Now, it is popularly beUeved that, so far as religion is cofOr 
cemed, custom must be concrete. One is siq>po8edly a good 
Jew when, in matters religious, he lives and moves in a rab- 
binical atmosphere, which means that in his practices and 
observances he stands upon the law and the principle, en- 
vironed by the mass of rabbinical decisions and interpretations 
that have, of course, become a part of the law. That means 
to say that the possibility is admitted of living in two distinct 
atmo^heres, one distinctly national, which means the acquisi- 
tion and absorption of national diaracteristics; the other relig- 
ious, which means the maintenance of sodal, as well as relig- 
ious practices, which belong, strictly speaking, to the national 
life of a bygone time. 

Theoretically, that may be possible. Practically, it is pos- 
sible only in individual cases, and must be explained upon 
special grounds. One might assume the possibility of a com- 
plete assimilation with the life of the nation on the one hand, 
and an accompanying withdrawal into an atmosphere of esoteric 
religion on the other, but from a community point of view that 
is impossible. 

If it be our duty; and it undoubtedly is, to permit full sway 
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to the assimilating processes of the times, whereby every Jew 
is welded into the body of citizenship that composes the na- 
tion, and moulded for his responsibilities as a factor in the com- 
mon good, we cannot place any restrictions on the growth of 
his sentiment as regards his social freedom. The atmosphere 
of social and religious life must harmonize. If that harmony 
consists in the removal, rather than the creation, of restrictions, 
we certainly must stand our groimd. 

I wish to contribute but one of many illustrations in point. 
It seems to me that many of the social restrictions r^arding 
the Sabbath date from the same era to which we must attribute 
the rise of rabbinical discipline, that is to say, the centuries 
immediately succeeding the time of Ezra, when, in fact, the 
status of the Palestinian Sabbath, as we know it, became fixed. 
I would infer this from a Talmudical statement that the enact- 
ment of the prohibition known as ''Muqzah'^ dates from the 
time of Nehemiah (Tamud Babli Sabbath, page 123; compare 
Moses Brueck, ** Rabinische Ceremonialgebraueche,'' etc., Bres- 
lau, 1837). Muqzah may be briefly defined as a prohibition to 
handle any vessel or instrument used in the trades and occu- 
pations which are forbidden on the Sabbath. 

Now, it is dear that such a prohibition must have had far- 
reaching influence in determining both the social and the moral 
aspects of Sabbath observance. It puts a barrier on every 
kind of energy, and regulates thought itself, as it dwells on the 
difficult question of what to do or not to do. To be sure, con* 
sidered from an archaeological point of view, we can under- 
stand the ethical background of such a prohibition. But our 
considerations are practical, not archaeological. 

How would such a prohibition, with all the hardships it 
entails, apply to our present social environment? In fact, who, 
bom and reared in our latter-day surroundings, can even men* 
tally assimilate the fact that the deliberate or accidental touch- 
ing of a knife used for labor, or an axe, is a grave infraction of 
the divine commandment of rest? 

This impossibility to appreciate the practical value of rab- 
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binical interpretation is not a matter of ignorance, nor a delib- 
erate rejection of its wisdom. It is purely a matter of changed 
sodal aspects, a change of social environments within which 
life has become a different thing from what it was in former 
days. 

So has it come to pass that what unreasonable critics are 
pleased to call irreligion is largely the operation of an assimi- 
lating tendency. We have adapted ourselves to our environ- 
ments. That is all. Our sodal life is Occidental, not Oriental. 
We have grown up in wider, broader conceptions of life. 

You cannot teach your American charges, accustomed to 
healthy exercise, that a walk beyond a fixed limit is an offence 
against God, nor can you insist that producing music on Friday 
evening is a thing so unlawful that it must be abhorred. You 
cannot teach your people, for they would not understand you, 
that the noblest ideal of Sabbath rest is to sit still and do noth- 
ing, or that their leisure hours may not be occupied with some 
pleasant task that is a diversion from the week's S3rstematic 
toil — ^in a word, the very spirit of Sabbath rest has changed 
because the popular idea of rest has changed; because the 
social life, for better or for worse, has changed; because, fur- 
ther, it is an impossibility to perpetuate old-time interpreta- 
tions among a people that are forever learning from their neigh- 
bors, hence forever adapting themselves to the life of which 
theirs is a part. 

Here we are again confronted with very serious questions. 
What interpretation have we to offer to the demand for the 
perpetuation of the social ideals of the Sabbath when we know 
that the <dd interpretations have wholly lost their force, and 
the people grow restive beneath a repeated charge that every 
act of theirs that contradicts the old standards is an act of 
irreligion inconsiistent with their professions? Can we regu- 
late either the public or the domestic character of Sabbath by 
new interpretations? 

Can we guard against the gradual decline of the Sabbath at 
home when people no longer know what is considered right or 
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wrong, or is it safe or advisable to return to the conservative 
ground that r^ulates every act and custom, that admits no 
freedom of interpretation, that upholds every old standard, 
and assumes an attitude of resentment toward every supposed 
offender? I said, shall we return to conservative groimd — can 
we? Can we change the tide of Ufe, or can we create for the 
Sabbath a distinct domestic atmo^here so intolerant of personal 
freedom that our homes become once more locked in the shackles 
of an imcompromising discipline? It seems to me that all 
theorizing on this subject only tends to make our situation 
appear more aggravating. 

And now, two questions. Can we restore the Sabbath? 
Can we reconcile the progressive forces of our own times with 
the historical influences from which, in a considerable d^ree, 
we find it still impossible to alienate ourselves? 

The reply to these two questions must not, cannot be, fur- 
nisdied by an individuaL My task has been the presentotion 
of causes which, in my own opinion, hinder the general observ- 
ance of the traditional Sabbath. But I have not jret admitted, 
and I cannot admit, that these self-same causes constitute a 
valid argument for any synodical action looking to the assimi- 
lation of the Jewish day of rest with that observed by other 
peqde. Back of observances He historical principles, and the 
sacrifice of the latter is more to be feared than the decline of 
discipline. 

The non-observance of Sabbath by millions of Jews does not 
invalidate the fact that as an hist(»ical institution it rq>re- 
sents principles that are a part of the lifie-blood of our religion. 
Upon the face of this presentation, it might be easy for some 
to pronounce readily the impending doom of the Sabbath and 
its ultimate extinction, but that seems not yet very clear to 
me. I wish to stand as loi^g as I can on historical ground. 

The Sabbath is one of those powerful elements that have 
given our religious system that distinct individuality that has 
made it the soqrce of other systems, and I question whether 
the elimination of so great an element does not involve the 
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gravest danger to the system itself. Such a contingency cannot 
be entertained with equanimity. 

If the trend of ovx American life in this matter is toward the 
popular recognition of ' Sunday not merely as a day eminently 
omvement for public worship, but for the enunciation of the 
principles inherent in the Sabbath, then I believe we are on 
the eve of a sectarian movement that may eventuate in the 
third and fourth generation in our being cut off from the con- 
fraternity of Israel. If I am not mistaken in that assumption, 
the plain proposition would be an inquiry into the means of 
guarding against such an eventuality. The question concerns 
us deeply. 

Religion with us means more than a mere acknowledgment 
of ethkal principles, more than a compliance with traditional 
discipline, more than a classification and profession of theo- 
logiad statements. ReUgion with us means also a mainte- 
nance of the continuous identity of Israel as God's missionary 
for the transmission of those truths held efficacious in f^arht^^ 
and saving the world. 

That identity of Israel, I maintain, must be a distinct ^ir- 
itual identity, aside from those considerations by which we 
perpetuate our physical life and existence as one of the great 
families of mankind. That spiritual identity, I submit, in- 
volves a maintenance of historical principles. We deal here 
with no mere discipline the slufting character of which can be 
bistmcally determined. We deal here with no mere custom, 
nor with rabbinical decrees and decisions. We deal with an 
institution, one of the oldest, held to be divinely ordained, and 
so still expressed in our rituals. 

However we may interpret the statement of its divine origin, 
that institution is indissolubly interwoven with other elements 
timt make up our religious S3rstem. To eliminate it means 
breaking through the entire system. 

Now, is the omtingency of a sectarian movement such a 
dangerous one? That question, of course, has its sides and 
views. My side and my view are that I am a Jew and wish 
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to remain a Jew, that my children are Jews, and that, so far as 
all my moral and intellectual responsibilities extend, I wish 
to preserve the solidarity and identity of the people whose 
teacher I am. I have no mission to create or further new 
religious systems. If it be true that the latter are born, not 
made, my responsibility lies, and will always lie, with my own 
people in the conservation of those int^^ral elements of faith 
that have permitted our Judaism to survive the uprising of all 
other systems. 

Members of the oldest spiritual confraternity, let us not hug 
the false ambition of becoming founders of the latest These 
views may be narrow, but narrowness in this matter is a virtue. 
We must guard if we can against breaking the chain of cen- 
turies. The moment we break the chain, we shall realize how 
wide will be the chasm that will separate us from our people 
all over the world. Let those who can dwell on the contingency 
with pleasure. To me it is a matter of the gravest, most 
anxious concern. It seems to me, therefore, that this confer- 
ence has much business in hand. 

The following considerations occur to me as effective in the 
future treatment of this question: 

1. This conference should authorize an official statement 
regarding its position in the matter of the Sabbath. 

2. This conference should define as a matter of information 
to the people the difference between a mere Sunday service 
and the endowment of Sunday with the characteristics and 
significance of Israel's historical Sabbath. 

3. This conference shoidd define, if possible, the spiritual 
authority that guides and directs the religious practice of our 
people. 

4. This conference should inquire whether the ideas of rest 
involved in the Sabbath can at all be made adjustable to the 
present economic conditions, and whether, in view of our pres- 
ent difficulties, other ethical interpretations than those that 
have hitherto obtained may not be suggested. 

5. This conference should inquire whether the institution 
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of a Sunday Sabbath is, or is not, inconsistent with the his- 
torical and theological principles underlying the same, and 
whether or not such an instituticm would not be productive of 
schismatic action, by which its advocates would expose them* 
selves to the possibility of creating a new sect in the midst of 
the Jewish people. 

6. This conference should urge a more emphatic, more solemn 
celebration of the Sabbath, and should appeal to the men of 
our people to attend the public service, even if economic rea- 
sons make their rest impossible. 

7. This conference should particularly look for the means 
whereby the domestic character of the Sabbath can be enhanced, 
and endeavor, by incessant appeal and unremitting instruction, 
to preserve within the domestic environments the spirit of 
Sabbath rest and devotion. 

Whether in any or all of these considerations there lies a 
remedy for our besetting evil time alone will telL There are 
doubtless other considerations to be offered. Out of the care- 
ful, honest purpose of a body of strong men much good may be 
developed. Knowing the gravity and extent of the evil, we 
may be better equipped to treat it. On the 14th day of July, 
1846, at the Bredau Conference, in introducing the same issue, 
its famous President, Abraham Geiger, used the following mem- 
orable words with which I must conclude my study of this 
great question: 

''It is to be assumed that in the treatment of so radical an 
evil many a member of the conference, as a pure matter of 
theory, will present drastic remedies, and in consequence utter- 
ances will be made which to some may appear sarcastic or 
offensive. But, if anywhere, freedom of speech must here re- 
main unassailed, and every one must be permitted to express 
his opinion. From the other side we may hear that, just 
because of the difficulties of the times it is so much 
more necessary to cling to that which obtains, and that 
just on that account concessions are not to be tolerated. 
These conflicting opinions must be considered but from one 
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point of view-^the effort to sanctify life through days of rest 
and devotion. 

''While we wiH remember what sacrifioes the Jewish people, 
since fonner days^ gladly and willing have brottght, we dare 
not ignore the chasm that is now in existence* Let us there- 
fore to our labors with courage, but also with caution. 

''It isy of couise, to be anticq)ated that we may not arrive 
at a completely satisfactory solution of this question, and that, 
thoefore, we cannot bring about a complete restoration, but 
here, too, applies the old adage — ^'not upon thee rests the duty 
to complete the work, neither art thou at liberty to withdraw 
from it'-'-^hat we commence later conferenoes will continue, 
and out of the principles we shall be able to enunciate the 
futute will eitract the necessary conclusions.'' 

Let this utterance of the great leader of German Jewish 
thought be the keynote of our deliberations, and may our God 
(firect our ways for the hairiness and peace of our people. 
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A C0X7RSE OF HISTORICAL LECTURES DELIVERED AT LELAND 
STAKPORD JR. UNIVERSITY, IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 

BIONOMICS 

General InkoducUan 

The purport of these lectures, as the general title indicates, is 
to present the history of Jew and Judaism, in so far as both must 
be consulted to determine the causes that underlie the origin of 
Christianity. It is not the lecturer's intention to deal with 
Christianity either as a system of philos(^hy or metaphysics; 
but rather to present a chapter of religious history wherein we 
may read the evolutionary character of culture. 

That Christianity emanated from Judaism is a fact that 
hardly requires discussion. But that Christianity cannot be 
studied without a full and exhaustive examination of the histori- 
cal evidence embodied in the life, religion, culture, literature, 
ethics, and politics of the second Jewish commonwealth is a fact 
that only of late years has met with adequate recognition. 

The exigencies of theology had compelled its students to push 
Judaism and its history into the background, and to say as little 
as possible of the descent of the younger faith front its Palestinian 
mother. The [presentation, however, of Christianity as an 
incfependent revelation, that is, connected with older faiths 
merely by the slender thread of accident, in respect of its origin 
in any particular locality, compelled its teachers to close their 
eyes to the one fact in religious history that to-day, from no 
point of view whatever, can be gainsaid, namely, that every 
religious system is rooted in an older system, and, in its earlier 
aspects, presents elements of protestantism for which sufficient 
reasons can be found in the movements of the times themselves. 

281 
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And it will not do nowadays to study any religion without its 
background of antiquity. The historical elements of the back- 
ground are apt to furnish more information than can be foimd 
in tracing the first stages of the systems. 

So far as Christianity is concerned, in far greater degree than 
any older faith, its intelligent historical presentation depends 
upon a knowledge of the conditions in the midst of which it 
rose, and the causes which determined its growth from a purely 
Oriental message to an instrument of Occidental civilization. 
These conditions and causes exist, for the most part, in the 
history about to be presented, and it is indeed a hopeful sign of 
the times that the Christian world begins to turn with avidity to 
those stirring times which, properly speaking, constitute the 
framework of its religion. 

When Moses Ez^el, the American Jewish sculptor, pre- 
sented the foimder of the Christian faith as a turbaned youth, 
he carved in marble the whole history of Christian indebtedness 
to the Jew. 

The classical representations of |esus of Nazareth are Occi- 
dental in character. A bareheaded prophet, or a Madonna 
attired in violation of the Oriental fashions of the first century 
B.C., is apt to be misleading. They imprint upon the con- 
sciousness no historical representation of the heroic figures that 
may be grouped together in the story of the origin of Christianity. 
Its opening scenes are enacted on Palestinian soil; its actors 
were Jews. 

Christianity is a message from Palestine. Its very name, which 
may be translated as Messianism, indicates the fundamental 
idea derived from Israel, the nation which has given birth to the 
Messianic doctrine. Its daim that certain Messianic predic- 
tions were fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth points at least to a 
recognition of the integrity of Jewish prophecy, though by 
methods a discussion of which would lead us into fields from 
which we will keep away as far as possible. 

Christological exegesis would have been an unborn science but 
for the existence of the Old Testament canon, the Bible of Israel 
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According to that science the Old Testament contains the in- 
spiration for the new message, and that alone would be sufficient 
to determine the obligations of the Christian faith to Israel and 
its literature. 

But, indeed, the elements of Jewish culture have never dis- 
appeared from Christianity, though the origin of these elements 
was tacitly ignored. The New Testament Scriptures, for the 
most part, are the work of Jews. The ethics of Bible Chris- 
tianity are the ethics of the people of Israel in the first centuries 
before and after the Christian era. The touch of kinship between 
various parts of the Testament and elements in rabbinical 
literature is unmistakable and undeniable, and even the apoc- 
al3^tic literature finds its prototjrpes in the older records. 

The substratum of Christian teaching is Jewish; however 
much it afterwards departed from rabbinical discipline, its first 
congregation held closely to such discipline as it was then under- 
stood. 

The period of its origin is one of the noble eras of Jewish 
thought and cultiu*e, the progress of which is unhindered by 
political'complications and the gradual weakening of the national 
system of government. It is an era of great schools and teachers 
pre-eminent in the history of Jewish thought; it is an era of great 
mental friction and the consequent activity of parties and sects; 
it is an era that represents the evolutionary growth of at least 
six hundred years, and the complete development of a religious 
S3rstem that required fourteen centuries to attain to full maturity. 
Jt is an era in which Judaism, despite the harassment of its 
people by political oppression from without and dissension and 
sedition within, stands forth as the complete negation of all 
paganism, as the divine rod that is to chastise the moral and 
social iniquities of the world around it. 

Why just at that time is begotten from the womb of its Jewish 
mother this great system that is to radiate through the western 
world? Only Jewish history can fimush the answer. 

Christian metaphysics, any effort whatever to determine the 
evidences of Christianity by purely natural methods, can never 
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succeed in furnishing the answer, without a prior confesiHaii of 
obligation to Judaism. Christianity is impossible to understand 
without a knowledge of the environments within which its 
childhood was spent. Those have determined its future. Those 
have moulded tihe elements of its mission. 

And to-day, always speaking from our present point of view, 
that of historical evolution, does not Christianity retain such 
elements of culture and worship as unmistakaUy point to its 
Jewish origin? 

We have already alluded to its ethics. Its postulate of 
monotheism — ^however, it may interpret that postulate — ^is an 
inheritance from the Jew. Even the cold analysts, who would 
deny Judaism its revealed character by rel^ating its monotheism 
to the dark recesses of ancient Babylonian or even pre-Sanitic 
culture, cannot but admit that Judaism is the vehicle by which 
the belief in the unity of God has passed on to modem nations. 
A pure conception of deity is the heirloom of the world, apd the 
Jew willed it in his Testament. 

With the fundamental idea (A the Jewish faith many of its 
elements of worship and culture have gone into the life-blood of 
Christianity. From a hundred thousand pulpits the divine 
message as incorporated in the prophets of Isniel are {Hrodaimed, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. From the glorious old book has 
come to the world that religious cpnsdousness which, we may 
say, was wholly foreign to the heathen. The virtues which the 
early Christians practised are such as were held forth by the 
Jewish teachers. 

When the church began to grow it borrowed its symbolism 
from Israel. Its priestly hierarchy, its incense, the vocabulary 
of its mass, are of Jewish origin. Its hymnolpgy was Jewish. 
Wesley and Watts would have been impossible without David. 
The church, in its philosophy of consolation, has not yet risen 
above Job. 

In brief, it might be claimed as self-evident, that Christian 
metaphysics, of distinctly non- Jewish origin, have never suc- 
ceeded in eradicating the elements of Jewish culture frcxn the 
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new faith that, as it turned its face toward the west, gradually 
absorbed elements which its Jewish mother had never known, 
But of that also we are not to speak. 

Enough has been said, then, to justify the demand that in- 
telligent students of Christianity study its sources in Jewish 
history. But little needs to be added. The point of view from 
which the present series of subjects will be discussed is, as 
already stated, the evolutionary. 

Speaking in general, it is altogether unnecessary that that 
pcHnt of view, so far as a Christian student is concerned, should 
conflict with his idea of the divine character ot a rdigious mes- 
sage as the idea is generally incorporated in the word revelation. 

Evolution and revelation, generally speaking, present simjdy 
different definitions, but not (^posite or conflicting points of 
consideration. Evolution is the process of causation, only im- 
traceable throughout time because of the limitation d our 
knowledge and powers of observation; revelation is the culmina- 
tion of causation into an activity that informs man that he is 
invdved in changes of too complex a nature to be fully compre- 
hended by him. Revelation, which represents the beginning of 
a new activity is, for that reason, an effect developed into a 
cause of future development. 

The assumption that a religious movement ^ppeais with 
startling suddenness, like a slanting ray of light through the 
black night of antiquity, is a thedogical point of view wholly 
inconsistent with human ccmviction that the divine principle 
operates in the ord^ly progress of the world and of society. 

Revelation represents a flood of lig^t collected through the 
ages. The radiance of human thought and cultiure, penetrating 
through the vastnesses of ages, finally becomes focalized into an 
intensity that lights up the distance of coming centuries. Let 
us illustrate. 

Standing on the embankment, from which we can see the 
mighty volumes of Niagara whiriing down into the abysmal 
depths, we are profoundly moved by the awful spectacle. It is 
a revdation. The terrific sport of the waters strikes terror 
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into our hearts. Measuring that awful fury by our own strength 
we are deeply humiliated. But — ^is that phenomenon without a 
cause? The cause lies behind the falls. The immense aggre- 
gation of the waters of the lakes, ponderous masses seeking a 
common outlet and precipitating themselves into the dq)thS| 
explains the phenomenon. 

Apply the simfle. The phenomena of great religious move- 
ments cannot be explained without reckoning with the great 
eras of culture that have preceded one another. 

Judaism, the great exponent of historical monotheism, 
founded upon a revelation accepted by all the world, is never- 
theless as much of an evolution as a revolution. The revolution 
was preceded by eras of culture with which, nowadays, we 
must hold constant accoimt, if we desire to understand the full 
import of that divine message that has pushed all religious 
systems of antiquity into their graves. 

In my own modest opinion the divine strength of Judaism, 
both as a system of thought and discipline, remains untouched 
by the assumption that the system passed through various 
stages in which we can recognize the influence of other systems 
before it attains the full majesty of its spiritual and intellectual 
dissensions. Nor is the majesty of its teachings or the strength 
of its influence at all a£Fected by the elimination of all elements 
of supematuralism from the history of its beginning or the 
accoimt of its subsequent development. 

Its revealed character lies in the divine design itself, not in the 
poetical attributions of supematuralism to its beginnings. Its 
divine character lies in its remarkable operation upon a small 
nation, segregating from the general Semitic stem, to become, 
without ever attaining any political strength, the teacher of 
religion and the moulder of the world's religious consciousness. 
That would be, at least, an interpretation sanctioned by his- 
torical evidence. 

The Hebrew comes from Babylonia. Without going to the 
fanatical extent of swearing that every blessing the world pos- 
sesses comes from that classical country, it is nevertheless note- 
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worthy that dements of culture m the religion of the Hebrews 
find their prototypes in Babylonia. All systems have borrowed 
from one another. The Greek is indebted to the Asiatic. The 
Egyptian borrows, perhaps, from the same source. The 
religious systems of India prove the same law of evolution. 
Mohammed's Koran exhibits an indebtedness to the rabbis as 
well as to the Christian teachers of ethics. 

Every system of faith and religious discipline, however 
protestant may be its attitude, is rooted in the culture that has 
preceded its beginnings. Mohammedanism is a distinct revolt, 
yet it retains much of pre-Islamic elements. And this applies, 
as well, to every protestant sect of Christianity as to every 
religious movement of the nineteenth century of whatever 
denomination. There is no religion on earth whose history and 
evidence both can be studied as representing independent 
phenomena. The chain of development knows no break. 

Christianity is an evolution from Judaism, no matter to what 
proportions it afterwards attained, no matter how many new 
streams emanated from it to wash the world's intellectual shores. 
Their sources, one and all, are in Palestine. 

The source, therefore, must be studied. And that source, it 
must now be submitted, has no narrow proportions. I must 
here endeavor to dissipate a prejudice that has done much to 
prevent the efficacy of religious teaching and a knowledge of 
the relationship of Christianity to Judaism. 

Speaking without disrespect, as I hope I always may, I 
would say that the almost common explanation of the rise 
of Christianity is, that at a particular time, ah anthropo- 
morphic God being dissatisfied with the moral conditions of the 
world, decided to issue a new dispensation, as it is caQed, which 
complemented and superseded all messages theretofore by him 
conmiunicated. 

This assurance of a certificate of bad character to Jews and 
all the rest of the world is not warranted by the evidence of 
evolutionary history. It has no foimdation in fact. The 
reverse is true. Christianity would have been a complete im- 
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possibility but for the perfect state of Jewish thought and culture 
at that time. 

The movement owes its beginnings not to the absence of piety 
or virtue, nor the lack of religiousness or culture, nor the failure 
of the efficacy of Jewish S3rst»ns of learning to sustain and ^read 
its doctrines and ethics. The rise of the movement must be 
sought, I insist, not in the inadequacy of the Jew to sustain 
his old messages or to satisfy the discipline of his faith; but 
rather in the very complexity of the culture of that paiod, in 
the great variety of interpretation of doctrine and discipline, 
in the influences that reach Judea from elsewhere; in the internal 
sectional friction caused by the fashioning of human conduct 
upon theoretically antagonistic constitutional lines; and last, 
but not least, in the almost endless political agitations which 
involved the Jews frcMn the beginning of the Herodian period 
down to the time identified with the beginning of the present era. 

Judaea at the time of Jesus of Nazareth was neither a desert, 
nor a country inhabited by sinners whom the deity sought to 
cut off to give their heritage unto others. Politically a pecq^le 
whos6 ambitions were violently subordinated to the greed of 
Rome and the internal dissensions of the Herodians, religiously 
it stood never so high, and from the standpoint of culture had 
never occupied so lofty an altitude. 

The time of Jesus is the time of wise masters in the law, whose 
ethics are reflected in the New Testament, and of singers and 
poets wha had an exalted prototype in the conQ)leted canon; of 
ritualists, who laid the foimdations of the post-exilic synagogue; 
of patriots, whose sturdy courage lives in the third and fourth 
generations; ay, imtil the final glorious stand against Hadrian; 
it was a time when the very rigidity of Pharisaic interpretation 
indicated the completed relationship of the people of Israel to 
the Jahveh of their ancestors. 

If at the same time we notice internal dissensicm, party strife, 
religious intolerance, political oppression, and the vagaries 
which come from the mystical contemplation of the sources of 
divinity, we notice evidences which while they materially account 
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for the rise of a Messianic sect, do not justify the general con- 
demnation which is such a favorite occupation of the sectarian 
pulpit. All these evidences must be investigated. They will 
form the frame in which others, I hope, will set for you the 
picture in which you may read Christianity itself. You will be 
enabled to form an estimate of this important fact — that, no 
matter how poets will account for the rise of religion, no matter 
how much piety will interpret the emotion^ that attribute super- 
natural beginnings to any faith, it is yet the duty of a student to 
verify all statements regarding it, and to identify its origin 
environed by the historical evidence that attests the character 
of its subsequent growth and development. 

Therefore we must endeavor, for omr particular subject, to 
create out of the historical evidence at omr c(»nmand the material 
that shall satisfactorily account for the reasons of the origin of 
Christianity, and to collect this material a glance at the time of 
Jesus itself is hardly sufficient. That period itself can only be 
explained by looking backward at least six hundred years, and 
watching the political, literary, and religious progress of the 
Jewish 'pei^le. Without such a backward look our task 
would be futile. 

The general assumption is that the Jewish people in the time 
of Jesus of Nazareth were characterized by that rigid, intolerable 
discipline commonly known as Pharisaism. We will have ample 
occasion to test the veracity of that assumption. Let it suffice 
for the present that the legalistic features of that system of 
discipline must be traced to its very beginning. 

The commonwealth (d Judaea about the first century B.C. 
is itself an evolution. We must trace its causes. We must go 
back to Ezra and somewhat before his time. Ezra represents a 
turning-point in Jewish history from whose day the common- 
wealth develops along the lines he has laid down for it. It may 
be said that he gave Judaism that concrete character it presents 
in the later centuries of the commonwealth. He is responsible 
for the direction in which the religion of Israel develops. And 
that also has its reasons. . 
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Israel returns to Palestine, repatriated by a decree of Cyrus of 
Persia, 537 b.c. It returns to a desolate country in which 
bedouins have obtained a foothold. Still keeping alive all the 
traditions of a ^orious past, the restoration is made difficult 
by the complex problems that beset the settlers. 

They are tributary to Persia. Their neighbors doubt their right 
to permanent occupation. Their organization is interfered with. 
There seems to have been no rugged spirit among them to warn 
the settlers against the blunders of former eras. The exile should 
have been a lesson to them. It was made so by Ezra, who comes 
to them in the time of Artaxerxes. Ezra is moved by the old 
prophetic principle. The salvation of his people lies in isolation. 

The geography of the coimtry lends itself to the complete 
sedusion and separation of the worshii^)ers of Jahveh from their 
heathen neighbors. Protected by Lebanon and Hermon on the 
north, and the Great Sea on the west, the Syro-Arabic desert on 
the east, and the desert of Arabia on the south form boundaries 
within which the nation can develop according to the old plans 
of its divine ruler. 

Royalty is a thing of the past. Even Zerubbabel, grandson 
of Koniah, of the royal dynasty of David, aspires to no crown. 
God is ruler, his priest is representative. The people, without 
rejecting many of the elements of the old cults, must develop in 
antagonism to heathen systems. Exile was the punishment for 
disloyalty to God. The moralist of Israel refuses to acknowl- 
edge political caiises alone as sufficient to accoimt for the great 
catastrophe that makes Babylon the mistress of Judasa. 

Had the people remained faithful to their God the catastrophe 
undoubtedly would have been averted. Now t)iat the mercy of 
God had moved the conqueror of Babylon to permit the renmant 
of Israel to return, the absolute condition of futiure safety was 
unremitting and unquestioned obedience to God. It is the first 
plank in the constitution of the new conmionwealth. Palestine 
should be inhabited by the holy people of a holy God. All 
vestiges of paganism must be removed. The pagan himself 
must not enter the congregation of the Lord. 
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These political as well as religious outlines f onn the beginning 
of a constitution that opens a new era in the history of the Jews. 
It is the era wherein Judaism becomes concrete, a religious 
system that at last removes even a tolerant attitude toward 
heathen symbolism. From that time forward we can trace 
every development circumscribed by the great mandate of the 
constitution of Ezra. This must be omr starting-point. 

We can only touch occasionally, and very briefly, upon the 
religious eras preceding Ezra. The history of Israel, so far as 
the development of its religion is concerned, is easily divided 
into a pre-Mosaic period, a post-Mosaic period, and a prophetical 
period, the fourth period that of the scribes, or Sopherim, begin- 
ning with Ezra. 

From this time forward we must trace the political, literary, 
and religious progress of the Jews; we must become acquainted 
with their internal and external political relations; with their 
dvic and religious institutions; the growth of their law as it 
developed from the Bible norms; the growth of their literature; 
the rise of various schools of thought among them, and all other 
matters whereby the conditions of the first century b.c.e. of 
their existence can be determined. 

The task is not an easy one, yet I will endeavor to acquit 
myself according to the light at my disposal. I am aware of the 
difSiculties in my path, and one of the difficulties is that it is 
impossible to present the evidence, historical though it be, from 
a thoroughly imbiased standpoint. Yet that is perhaps per- 
fectly natiural. The little catch in my voice when I speak of the 
achievements of my own people need not deter you from accept- 
ing the facts I shall have the honor of presenting, for I am to give 
you history, not theology. 

And let me trust that the result of our inquiry may be an 
honest love of investigation and the certain conviction that God 
the Almighty, operating by de^^bos ways, hath more than one 
design by which to accomplish tbe world's salvation. For, in- 
deed, ''he who loves most worships most," and that ought to be 
the test of pure religion. 
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I. 

Palestine, from the Time of Ezra (Politically). 

Palestine, the Pilesheth of the singer in Exodus XV., named so 
after the people who, since remote times, occupied its south- 
western border, is a small country, with natural geographical 
limitations, favoring the seclusion of a people from its neighbors. 

In a wider sense its boundaries extend from the Euphrates to 
the borders of Egypt, though those lines point to periods of 
political power which appear but rarely in Jewish history. 
Properly speaking, the boundaries of Palestine are the moun- 
tainous ranges of Lebanon and Hermon on the north, the 
Mediterranean on the west, the Syro-Arabic desert on the east, 
and the northernmost stretch of the Arabian desert on the south. 

Within these geographical lines, from at least 1400 b.c., was 
located the nation whose language, culture, pditical and dvil 
instituticms exhibit kinship with their neighbors, near or distant, 
of like Semitic origin, yet apart from of all them in the character- 
ization of a singular and remarkable individuality, that in the 
course of centtuies presses itself upon the attention of the out- 
side world, and becomes the instrumentality by which Aryan 
civilization receives its most important element, that of religion. 

This people, endowed with the genius to establish, for all the 
world, the consciotisness of its relationship to deity; this people, 
the f oimders of historical monotheism, has a political history, a 
knowledge of which is essential in a logical development of the 
causes that lead to the great spiritual revolution of the first 
century of the common era. 

The condition of its coimtry, at the time we b^in oiu: deliber- 
ations, was that of a conquered and desolate territory, awaiting 
the presence of its old-time inhabitants to be nursed back to a 
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semblance of its former strength and beauty. Tbe Assyrians 
and the Babylonians had successively despoiled the north and 
the south country. From the north the nobles of Samaria and 
their dependants had been exiled; and Assyrian ex-soldiers had 
effected primitive settlements, which afterward became a source 
of trouble to the returning actives. The south, a small but 
exceptio^lially favored country, had fallen beneath the crushing 
blows of the Babylonian army. 

Its nobles and princes, its priests and poets, its artisans and 
peasants, suffered the disgrace of expatriation. The land was 
made desolate, fit only for Idumaean nomads and Cossaean 
Arabs who sought refuge in its dismantled fortresses. The 
independence of Judah and Israel was a thing of the past. The 
royalty of David disappeared in the cataclysm, to be resuscitated 
only as the rq>resentative of a tender, loyal, and patriotic 
sentiment. The activity of the prophets, the inspiration of 
Jewish literary genius, is removed to Chaldsa. 

For the first time Israel exhibits the remarkable phenomenon 
of an indestructible genius. Its language disappears as a 
vernacular, to rec^pear as a dadsical tongue endowed with the 
faculty to interpret the noblest emotions of mankind. Israel of 
the Babylonian exile appears, in part as a community, panting 
with an eternal hope to be restored to its patrimony; mainly as a 
people that, passing through the valley of weeping, arrives at the 
full imd glorious realization of its divine mission. From beneath 
Babyl(»iian trammels Israel rises a priest of God. The captives 
oi Babylon become the creators of the world's international 
literature. In the great metropolis of Nebuchadneaszar aspira- 
tions are bom which are to be felt for centtiried afterwards. In 
the valley of the Euphrates Jewish prophets, authors, smgers, 
philosophers, and poets are laying the foundations of the com- 
monwealth of God. 

Causes travel but slowly through the winding ways of the 
centuries and no generation can tell, except in the ecstasy of 
prediction, what its influence will be upon the latest times. 
After the lapse of twenty-five centimes the spiritual power 
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of these captives is still growing. It is the marvd of all time, the 
great theme of wonderment in the dry history of political agita- 
tion. Israeli the political captive, is the teacher of the world's 
religioiis consciousness. 

They returned not unprq)ared to their native land. The 
politiod iq>heavals of the country of their exile brought them 
the realization of their hopes. In the month of August, 539 
B.C.E., the new Babylonian empire falls to pieces. Proud suc- 
cessor of glorious empires, its gates open to the warriors from 
beyond the Elamite mountains. Cyrus of Persia becomes the 
ruler of southwestern Asia. 

It was he whose ^irit was moved by the Lord — so saith the 
holy text — ^to grant the Jewish exiles an opportunity for rehabili- 
tating their old national cradle. The political significance of the 
famous decree of repatriation is unmistakable. The Persian 
conqueror would have on the borders of the Mediterranean a 
loyal dependency guarding the highways leading into Egypt. 
The latter country holds the old-time enemy of the powers of 
southwestern Asia. One Semitic ruler after another, since the 
centuries of which the history is as yet mostly unwritten, is 
compelled to marshal his forces against the aggression of the 
armies of the Nile. 

Palestine, since immemorial time, is contested ground. The 
kings of Israel and Judah were only secure from the south during 
the long period of Egyptian depression that falls concurrently 
with the rise of the new Babylonian and Persian powers. But 
Egypt must be guarded against; hence Cyrus, diplomat as well as 
warrior, despised no means by which to earn the gratitude of 
conquered nationalities. The activities of nations are the 
methods by which the designs of Providence are published. 

Cyrus is the illustrious personage from whose time dates not 
only the political regeneration of Israel, which earns for him 
the title of God's anointed, Messiah, but as well that remark- 
able era of spiritual growth which, receiving its impetus from 
Babylon, makes the old-time revolt against paganism a splendid 
fact. 
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Until the exile, Israel had not fully conquered its predilection 
for paganism. The sensuous influence of the neighboring cults, 
the old-time kinship of language, tradition, and sentiment had 
been too strong. The struggles of monotheism were at last to 
result in converting the andent people of God into a holy nation. 
We need not wonder that the struggle endured so long; that 
Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, are names representing periods of 
growth toward the consummation which falls in the time of 
Ezra. 

It is therefore, mostly, that our discussions must begin with 
the great Persian conqueror. He sends the exiles back to 
Palestine to found a new conmionwealth, from which great 
men and measures are, for all time to comls, to influence the 
world. 

The start was made in March or April, 537 b.c.e. The 
travellers, perhaps but a fraction of the Jews of Babylon, left 
with the heartiest good-will; their brethren amply provided for 
them, and the king gave them an escort to protect them on the 
way and transmit his orders to the foreign inhabitants of Pales- 
tine to recognize the newcomers' title to their ancient possession. 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua were their leaders — ^the one a princely 
sdon from the house of David, grandson of that Koniah who 
had been dethroned and exiled, the other a priest invested with 
the function of reinstating the divine worship. The journey 
required fomr months, though the distance was but 450 miles; 
those who were capable of joume3dng faster kq)t pace with their 
poorer brethren who were on foot. 

In the heat of siunmer they arrived at the old landmarks with 
beating hearts and streaming eyes, for God had been merciful 
and the predicting of their return had been fulfilled. Yet, what 
terrible change had come over the face of the country! As 
stated before, the old Assyrian settlers had obtained a foothold 
in the north country, aroimd Samaria, whence they are named 
Samaritans; in the south and west, as far as the old Philistine 
border, the Idumaeans were located. In part only these strangers 
were removed by orders from Cyrus. The returned exiles were 
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able to occupy, at least, some of the cities f onnerly inhabited by 
them. But the glory had departed from all of them. They were 
in ruins. Even the nobles had to live as best they could. The 
territory so occiqpied was very small; it scarcely reached to 
Jericho in the east, to Bethel in the north. The centre of this 
small territory was, naturally, Jerusalem; and the settlers 
almost immediately began to devise means to restore the beauty 
of the ancient city of David and the temple of the Lord. 

Let it be remembered that this newly acquired privilege to 
return did not mean independence. Palestine was and remained 
a dependency of Persia, a portion of a province that extended 
from the western bank of the Euj^uittes to the Mediterranean. 
This fact must be held in view, for the external politics of Judsea, 
as has been already suggested, are of the utmost importance in 
determining the causes imder review. This leads me to make, 
at this time, the statement that, with the exception of a com- 
paratively short interval to be presently noted, Palestine, or 
Judaea, as now we must call the country, has not been free from 
foreign domination from E2xa's time until the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

During these six centiuies we note three successive political 
influences which involve the Jewish people. These are, first, the 
Persian period, from Gjmis to Alexander the Great, 538-332 
B.C.E.; secondly, the Greek, or Hellenistic, period, from Alex- 
ander to the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 b.ce., and, 
thirdly, the Roman period, from 63 b.ce. to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 a.c.e., or, to be more exact, to the date of the 
final revolt against Hadrian, about 120. 

The period of independence above alluded to, the so-called 
Maccabsan period, constitutes an interval of comparative free- 
dom from foreign domination, though by no means from the 
influences created by the long rule of Persia or the subsequent 
influx of Hellenism. This period extends from 165 B.C.E. for 
a period of 128 years. 

These three great political periods do not only represent ex- 
ternally the fact of Judaea's dependence on the powers that 
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successivdy held sway in southwestern Asia, but as well oertafai 
factors of culture, which, aJSecting both the rdigious and in- 
ternal political conditions of the people and the country, must 
be likewise considered as of the highest importance in detennin- 
ing the future towards the point where history bq;ins to assume 
the c(mditions of great political and religious results. 

The first political period, then, witnesses the devel<q)ment 
of the returning exiles into a small but ultimately wdl-knit 
commonwealth* The people have at first a member of the royal 
family for their leader, and the priest of Aaron's house is God's 
representative; yet Palestine is and remains but a Persian 
gnome. The repatriation is not unconnected ¥^th difficulties. 
Poverty, factional dissent, and the machinations of the foreign 
element obstruct progress. The spirit of unrest finds apt in- 
terpretation in the protests of the prophets of the time. All is 
not right— yet. The influence of paganism has not yet wholly 
waned. 

The first impression is that of a rough-and-tumble common- 
wealth, groping along many dark ways, for the correct methods 
of government and stable institutions. The settlers, amenable 
to the influence of the priesthood, wish to rebuild the sanctuary. 
They are interfered with by the foreigners, and difficulties ensue 
which reach the court of Persia. 

The foreigners (Samaritans), as noted before, were an element 
transplanted by the Ass3rrian conqueror in districts in the north 
country. Heathens in worship, practice, and culture, they 
encountered influ^ices in their new habitat which invdved an 
acceptance on their part of the cult of Israel. The oorthem 
priests, at Bethel, had taught them the power of Jahveh, and 
they accepted him, without, however, surrendering Nergal or any 
other deity of tbe Assyrian cult. Thus began the sect of the 
Samaritans, of whom mention is made in the New Testament, 
and of whom a small, decrepit remnant exists to this day. 

At the period imder review the sources were created for that 
acrimony that thenceforth existed between them and the Jews. 
They bdieved themselves to be entitled to a partidpaticm in 
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the buSding of the temple, but, unrecognized as worshippers 
of the true God, the privilege was denied them. The contro- 
versy was carried to the court, and for a while the building of 
the sanctuary was impeded. 

The settlers, however, are hopeful. They make friends among 
the foreigners. Many of the latter, doubtless to secure their 
holdings, adopt the religion of their new neighbors, and this, 
though an i^parently friendly act, creates another source of 
danger, that of intermarriage, which likewise awaits the radical 
treatment of Ezra, the piiritan. Zerubbabel seems to have been 
without much force; at any rate, he disappears shortly after 
from the scene of action, and the government of the people 
remains in the hands of the elders or chiefs of families, a patri- 
archal form of government that suited the conditions then 
prevailing. 

Cyrus died in 529, and his successor, Cambyses, does not 1^ 
pear to have his father's sympathy with the cause of the Judasans. 
A warlike prince, bent on a campaign against Egypt, he courted 
the favor of the Arab tribes by pennitting their incursions into 
Judaea. The settlers began to grow despondent. It seemed, for 
a while, as if the return from Babylon had been without the 
promised blessing. Faith in Jahveh began to waver, and with 
the loss of faith came the recurrence of that pagan inunorality 
against which prophets, since the old time of royalty, had 
thimdered, often in vain. 

During the reign of Cambyses the settlers were not only 
harassed from without, but the old seeds of discord and passion 
which had enfeebled the old constitution seemed to revive again, 
and once again the Judaean conunonwealth, but newly bom, 
seemed on the verge of dissolution. Persia was no longer 
interested in the struggles of the people to regain a footing in 
its native land, and but for the active sympathy of their Baby- 
lonian brethren, the chapter of Israel's history might have dosed. 

In Babylon large numbers of Jews had remained* Among 
these, from father to son, the traditions of the motherland were 
perpetuated. A tender sentiment of loyalty inspired them with 
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solicitude for the settlers. Doubtless oommunication with the 
latter passed to and fro; and the Babylonian Jews were fully 
acquainted with the difficulties that attended the rehabilitation 
of Judiea. Striking deep root in the communities of the Chaldasan 
plains, these descendants of the ezfles followed developments in 
Judsa with a keen interest, suggested by a pious attadunent for 
the religion and institutions of Israel. From them came forth 
the factors that would remove the evils interfering with the 
orderly growth of the commonwealth. 

We have noted the incapacity of the political leader 2ierub- 
babel to overcome the obstacles put in the way of progress by 
the foreign element, and, possibly, by internal dissension. It 
is probable that the prince himself returned to Babylonia, where 
for centuries after the family of David was an object of the most 
respectful veneration of the Jewish peqple, reappearing after 
a while as chiefs under the suzerainty of the Persian monarchs, 
then, at the last, disappearing without leaving any positive 
trace. 

The government of the community, after Zlerubbabel's re- 
tirement fell into the hands of the priesthood. Jesua soon was 
succeeded by his son Jojakim. Their functions, in addition to 
the administration of the service, were insignificant; political 
action was circumscribed by the plots and counterplots of 
the foreign element, and the governing power was in the hands of 
the Persian satrap. Persian politics were vacillating. The 
satrap's favor could be bought and sold. Hence political un- 
certainty, as well as the gradual reappearance of all the influences 
of paganism, would have ultimately ruined the pious plans of 
Israel for the restoration of the commonwealth had not assistance 
arrived from Babylon. 

It was during the reign of the Persian King Artaxerxes, 464- 
423 B.C.E., that a change for the better is to be noted. Things 
had gone from bad to worse. The Jews of the exile, now also 
settled in Persia, with the removal of the capital of the empire 
to Susa, were fully aware of the critical conditions prevailing in 
the land of their fathers. 
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Aitaxenes, the Aliasoeras of the book of Esther, was favoral^ 
diq)osed towards the Jews. The latter began to take active 
interest in state matters, as is instanced by Nebemiah, a prom- 
inent offidai at court. Nehemiah is a distinguished personality 
with whose activities the deplorable condition of the Jewish 
commonwealth takes a change for the better. A man of educa- 
tion and attainments, engaged in courtly pursuits, his sympathies 
were with his brethren, and his influence at court led him to 
obtain concessions for them, readily granted by the friendly 
interest of his patrons, the King and Queen of Persia. 

But what is especially noticeable at this point is that the 
dq>loraMe retrogression of the Palestinian settlers and their 
children rendered an examination of the conditions of the 
moth^land most necessary. In Babyknia and Persia the Jews 
had proq)ered. Nor was their prosperity a hindrance to their 
kfy^lty to the ancient faith, which attained greater purity and 
strength in environments apparently a barrier to the growth of 
spirituality. 

We notice, at this time, the peculiar phenomenon, to be noticed 
hereafter at length, that a people in exile, without any adhesive 
force except the kinship of a conmion exile and a common faith, 
preserves in foreign lands the dassidty of its languages, creates 
one of the brilliant eras of its litemture, and far away from its 
original base ptuifies its religious system and develops a host of 
staunch adherents to the latter; adherents who devise the means 
by which Palestine and its people can be revivified. We notice a 
2seal for the religion of Israel, intensified by the pious obligations 
they felt to preserve it in its purity, and the embodiment of that 
zeal is Ezra, scribe and priest, with whom Jewish history opens a 
new chapter. 

Ezra is a character that deserves to be dosely scrutinized. He 
stands almost alone in human history as an instance of what 
religious zeal can accomplish for a peq)le's regeneration. A man 
of priestly descent and pious nature, he sqppears in his time as the 
first representative of that stem, uncompromising monotheism 
that connects him with the illustrious lines of prophets; and, 
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more fortunate than they, he is able to create conditions und^ 
which monotheism may successfully resent and ward off the 
encroachments of paganism. 

It is probable that Ezra ahready, in the years before his return 
to Jerusalem, was a noted student and teacher of the Mosaic 
law, which in all probability found in him its first codifier. 
Pious and zealous, he had insisted upon an implicit obedience 
to that law among hb brethren in Persia; and it is noticeable 
that, desfAte the strong intellectual friction then existing in 
these surroundings, the Jews of Persia gave, under the com- 
petent direction of their teachers, an interpretation of obedience 
to that law that was ultimately of the most far-reaching influence 
upon their brethren in Judsa. 

They constituted separate communities. They probably had 
their meeting places where the law was taught and expounded. 
They preserved the traditions of their people, its history, and 
such fragments of its literature as then existed. They were 
inimical to the materialism of their neighbors, to the latter's 
form of worship, in which they recognized sources of danger 
that had hastened the downfall of their ancient country; they did 
not intermarry; holding themselves to be a community of 
worshippers who, in all things, should keq> intact the traditions 
th^ had inherited, that they were, and in their conduct should 
prove to be, the people of Jahveh, who through the mouths of 
his prophets had protested against the abomination of paganism. 

This is the constitution of Ezra. Holiness is his message; 
Israel is set aside, an Am Kadosh; and its conduct therefore must 
be circumscribed by a law which the tradition attributed to a 
direct communication from God to Moses. Ezra, therefore, is 
the promoter, if not the actual founder of that rigid prophetical 
separatism that, after his return to Palestine, became grafted 
upon the political conditions of his people, and welds the latter 
into a commonwealth of religionists, who, regardless of the 
complexion of external politics, remain thenceforth a separate 
community, distinguished by its inveterate opposition to all 
culture that has its origin in paganism. This man was well 
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qualified to lead an expeditiaa into Judaea and there begin his 
great woA of lehabJBtation. 

In the year 459 bxxe., neaily ei^ity years after the first 
publication of Cyrus's decree of rqMitriation and its a»seqaent 
effects, Ezra the i»iest proceeds to Jerusalem. We cannot but 
assume that his pmdpal motive for returning to the country ci 
his fathers was his deare to labor among his people and to effect 
a change in the unfortunate oonditions that barred the progress 
of the commonwealth. Doubtless permission was obtained 
from govemmenty for we learn that King Artazenes diarged the 
eq)edition to present, on his behalf, offerings to the sanctuary. 
With Ezra, as leader, were associated a large number of Jewish 
families, some belonging to the priesthood, who availed them- 
selves of this of^rtunity to return to the land of their fathers. 
Those who remained made pious offerings to attest their sym- 
pathy and active co-operation. 

The expe^tioa arrived in Jerusalem after a journey of fully 
five months. Eixa was well received in the cs^ital dty. Ws 
letters to the governor of the province and the elders of the 
people secured for him respectful attention. But he found 
matters in a deplorable condition. Tacitly assuming the reins 
of government, justified by the almost anardiy that prevailed, 
his first measure was indicative of the rigor with which he would 
seek to remove existing abuses. He found even the representa- 
tives of the people and the priesthood guilty of intermarriage 
with the heathens. The pious puritan proceeded energetically 
against this gross social abuse which to him was distinctly one 
of the main transgressions against the law of God. 

The touching scenes recounted in Ezra can. never be read 
without leaving a sense of conviction that the fate of the com- 
monwealth then hung in the balance. Doubtless to many of 
the people the new leader's demand was a terrible one. Many 
had intermarried and had founded families. The withdrawal 
of these families would entail hardships upon their Jewish chiefs 
and upset the social order as during a half century previously it 
had been suffered to develop. But the leader was in terrible 
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earnest. The first need of the commonwealth was purification 
from foreign blood. Israel to be the servant of God must be 
undefiled. The law of Moses demanded it. No heathen, 
the law had proclaimed, could enter the congr^ation of 
the Lord. 

That Ezra's interpretation was altogether too rigid, that his 
attitude was intolerable and offensive to those who were bound 
by ties of love to heathen wives may well be assumed; but the 
times demanded rigid measures, and out of this extraordinary 
intolerance of Ezra came the salvation of hb people. The latter 
obeyed, perhaps reluctantly. The teacher was able to impress 
his conviction upon a public opinion that the measure was 
necessaiy to save the commonwealth from destruction. That 
there were dissenting voices is likewise more than probable. 

The book of Ruth may be the utterance of a distinct protest 
against Ezra's intolerance in the question of intermarriage. The 
idyllic story is designed, it appears, mainly to emphasize that 
the matriarch of the Davidic d3masty was a Moabitess. The 
story is calculated to set forth that such rigid seclusion as Ezra 
aimed at was an impossibility. Conditions might arise com- 
pelling the voluntary departure of Jews from their native land, 
and necessitating their intermarriage with heathen women. 

It was not to be assumed that such women were utterly 
incapable of entering into the relations demanded by the Mosaic 
law. Many of the heathen women had proved good wives, 
sacrificing their personalities at the domestic altar, and if the 
tradition proved true that this devoted Moabitess was an 
ancestress of David, becoming absorbed in the family of her 
husband Boaz, and lending her descendants the charm of that 
virtue that caused them to be distinguished by the Lord himself 
for leadership, why was it impossible that Moabitish or generally 
heathen wives of the period would prove equally virtuous and 
faithful? 

But the argument was specious and imavailing. The leader's 
Puritanism won the day. He even insisted upon a sin-offering 
being brought in atonement, and he was obeyed. 
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So began, not only the internal development of the new nation 
as a distinct community, that would have no social relationship 
with heathendom; but so, in all likelihood, were likewise aggra- 
vated those sentiments of antagonism with which Israel thence- 
forward inspired the pagan peoples, and which sooner or later 
would break out in active resentment. Of this also we will learn 
much as we go on. 

Subsequent to this energetic interference in the morals of the 
people, Ezra turned his attention to the reorganisation of the 
worship and the internal government. In this great work he 
was assisted by Nehemiah. The latter, induced by representa- 
tions from Jerusalem, that, in consequence of the rigid measures 
of Ezra, the foreigners had broken down the dty walls, and had 
proved themselves a constant menace to the peace of the com- 
munity, obtained leave from his royal master to proceed to 
Judaea. 

Nehemiah is another character that deserves analysis. He 
appears as a greater master of statecraft than Ezra, more ac- 
quainted with the methods of government, yet fully as zealous 
as the great scribe on behalf of the law and an enforcement of its 
reqx>nsibilities. His presence in Jerusalem seems to have 
materially assisted in securing the foundation of the struggling 
commonwealth. Almost his first act was the repairing of the 
fortifications, a work in which the entire population assisted. 
Then the organization of government was systematically pro- 
ceeded with. Ezra had already called a preliminary council for 
the purpose of determining the great question of the heathen 
marriages. 

This body, doubtless, was the beginning of that great council 
of elders, the Gerousia, or Great Assembly, of which a tradition 
asserts that it consisted at one time of one hundred and twenty 
members.. Assisted by this body, Ezra and Nehemiah were 
enabled to enact laws for civil and religious government. Thus, 
after well-nigh a century of struggle, the commonwealth began 
at last to thrive. 

The presence of Nehemiah seems to have been a pledge of the 
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favor of the Persian government. It was his influence, mainly, 
that brought the rebuilding of the temple to a successful com* 
pletion, and enabled Ezra to make the final arrangements for its 
service as wdl as for a successful introduction of such laws as 
would conduce to the orderly progress of the theocratic com- 
munity. 

Nehemiah is the worthy coadjutor of Ezra. The two are 
re^nsible for the direction in which the commonwealth hence- 
forth proceeds. The law is now the constitution of the people; 
its rigor has driven all dissenters and foreigners to join their 
fortunes to those of the Samaritans, and the commonwealth of 
God is finally established. Politically a dependency of Per»a, 
the internal development of the people is along the lines indi- 
cated, and in future centuries the work of Ezra and Nehemiah is 
to bear ripe fruit 

The second political period begins with Alexander the Great. 
The Judsan commonwealth from Us time is transferred from 
Persia to Macedonia, subsequently Graeco-Syrian supremacy. 
Two battles suffice to place the Persian realm prone at the 
conqueror's feet. 

In August, 332, Tjrre, the great metropolis of Phoenicia, sur- 
renders, and^e Jews undoubtedly hastened to assure Alezand^ 
of their loyalty. They had almost forgotten the art of warfare, 
and their numbers did not encourage any bold stand against 
the Macedonian's victorious arms. The law had trained them to 
peaceful pursuits, to a reluctance to hold extensive communica^ 
tion with the outside world, lest they might become contamina- 
ted by contact with heathens. Yet the advent of Alexander 
created a crisis they were compelled to meet. 

The exact mode of their procedure is unknown. A tradition, 
lareserved in the Talmud and quoted by Josephus, represents 
Alexander as having marched on Jerusalem, where, before his 
entry, he was met by the high-priest and a host of priests and 
Levites, who impressed him so deeply that instead of making 
hostile demonstrations, fie assured them of his favor and loaded 
them with ptesoits. Be this fact or fiction, Judaea became in- 
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corporated with the Macedonian Empire, a part of the province 
of Coelo-Syria. 

Unimportant as this fact may appear in general history, it 
represents, in Jewish history the introduction unto Judaea of a 
new factor. The appearance of the Greek culture in the 6Ld 
Semitic countries, specifically in Judaea, is of the utmost con- 
sequence, inasmuch as it takes deep root and is the cause of 
organization of parties, which contend for and against the con- 
sistency of such culture with the puritanism of the law as it 
developed from the time of Ezra. But we must not anticipate. 

The Jews seem to have been held in esteem by Alexander, 
though the opposite is true of the Samaritans. Their worship 
was not interfered with, and their relations with the conqueror 
seem to have been merely a question of peaceful annexation. 

Alexander's death (June, 323 b.c.e.) brought another change. 
The division of his vast empire by his generals makes Judaea an 
object of contention. The new Graeco-Syrian Empire dates 
from the battle of Gaza, 312 B.C.E., which is also the date of 
the beginning of the so-called Greek or Selmeidan era. Judaea 
now becomes a part of the Ptolemaean Empire, which, until the 
events to be presently related occurred, exercised sovereignty 
over the Jews by an exaction of the same tribute they had before 
paid to Persia. The founder of the Seleuddan Empire had but 
reluctantly recognized the Egyptian daim to Judaea and Phoeni- 
cia. The country thencef orUi becomes involved in the long wars 
between these two empires, being alternately attached to the 
victorious power. This, also, entailed consequences iqK)n the 
people which demand extensive notice. 

Before proceeding, another fact of impc^tance should be 
noticed. It should be observed here that the main object of 
mentioning the above political facts is, to gather the threads 
which are necessary to complete our story. Many of them may 
appear insignificant or without bearing upon the main subject; 
but the contrary is really the fact. 

To estimate, in its full importance, the revolution of the first 
century c.£., a knowledge of the political history of the Jews for 
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five centuries previously is absolutely necessary. For these 
centuries represent, not merely the external contact of Judaea 
with the nations and governments under review, but, in a greater 
degree, the influence of various systems of culture upon the 
Jews, their religious, social, and political institutions. 

We have heretofore mentioned the fact of Jewish communities 
remaining in Persia after the departure of the expeditions under 
Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. We now notice the appear- 
ance, not only of a new element of culture, but likewise of a new 
Jewish community, from the midst of which, in subsequent 
centuries, come forth principles a consideration of which is 
essential to a study of the sources of Christianity. We allude 
tb the founding of the Jewish community of Alexandria, the new 
commercial metropolis of Egypt, founded by Alexander the 
Great, and rapidly taking the place of the andent seaports of 
Fhcenida. It became the capital of Ptolemy Soter, the founder 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

Already in Alexander's time Jews seem to have settled in the 
new dty, and obtained like privileges with other elements of 
the new colony. In course of time they multiplied, by accretions 
from Judsea and other localities, imtil the congregation assumed 
important dimensions, and became the most remarkable repre- 
sentative of that Grseco- Jewish or Hdlenistic culture of which a 
great deal must be said hereafter. Suffice for the present that 
the introduction of Greek politics and Hellenistic culture in 
Judaea practically opens up a new era. 

Externally, the country becomes virtually the playball of the 
two contending powers to the north and south of it. Alternately 
the influence of Eg3^t and S3nia is paramount. The people 
become involved in a question of loyalty to either power. The 
ways of diplomacy were not unknown to the andents; and 
ndther Eg3^t nor Syria was above the expedient measure of 
corrupting the people, and thus sowing internal dissensions. 
Political agitation thus begins to interfere with the peace of 
Judasa. Political appeals to party passion, to greed and love of 
power seldom fail of their unhappy consequences. Added to 
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this was the novelty oi Hellenistic culture — a fascinating system 
that was altogether the oi^)osite of the simple, circumscribed 
habits of the Jews. A touch (A. Greek manners, a touch of 
sensuality, lasdviousness, and vice generally, under the com- 
placent guise of philosophy and physical culture, comes to Judaea 
in the wake of Greek legionaries, just as nowadays the vices of 
dvilization come to simple-minded barbarians in the wake of the 
armies and navies who pave the way for intending colonists and 
for commerce. 

Egypt retains the religion cl the Pharaohs, but it becomes 
modified by the infusion oi Greek culture. The same a[^lies to 
SynsL. But in Judasa Hellenistic culture cannot obtain a footing 
without the most emphatic im>test8. That culture is [dainly <rf 
heathen origin. It is a danger to body and soul. It jeopardizes 
the salvation of the children of the living God. It is incon- 
sistent with the simplicity of life enjoined by the Mosaic law. 
Greek culture and the culture of the Mosaic law are irreconcil- 
able. The one means indulgence, self-indulgence; a toleration of 
vices which attaint a people's moral stamina; the other means 
the imposition of restraint; the subordination of bodily desires 
to the spirit, which is the image of the divine perfection. So 
that, internally, the influx of Hellenistic culture creates a 
source of contention that divides the pec^le into factions. 

The advocates of the new social and religious heresy were 
numerous enough. Popular leaders, pditidans, visit the courts 
of Egypt and Syria and seek to introduce their lax morality at 
home. The luxuriant life of Greece, transplanted to Alexandria 
and Antioch, though it is a crime in the eyes of the Mosaic law, 
nevertheless fascinates many of the Judaeans who seek to 
introduce it in Jerusalem. The result was an era of political 
unrest and religious indifference. The geographical location of 
Palestine, imhappily, threatens once again to destroy the founda- 
tions of the Jewish commonwealth, this time morally as well as 
politically. Serious danger is afoot. But the wave of Hellen- 
ism does not overwhelm the entire nation. Its political leaders 
become corrupt and immoral, fashioning their lives after Greek 
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patterns, but the advocates of the law live among the pec^le and 
they speak with strong voice. 

So are parties bom which influence the future; the Hellenists, 
advocates of the new mode of life, which threatens to destroy the 
party enjoined by the Mosaic law, and the Hassidim^ Assidirans, 
^'pious ones," who take up the burden of the old prc^hets, revive 
the fanaticism of Ezra, become the puritans of the period, and, 
though very likely in the minority, ultimately save the future 
of the commonwealth. 

These considerations bring us to the Maccabaean period. We 
have already briefly mentioned the fact that this period repre- 
sents one of political independence. We are now ready for a 
brief outline of the facts that introduce this most important 
Jewish history. 

For a century Judaea remained a province of Egypt. Then, 
about the year 203 b.c., it is incorporated in the Seleuddan 
Empire. The transfer from Egypt to Syria was, in part, the 
result of the degeneration of the Ptcdemaic d3aiasty, in part of 
internal dissension, which culminated in the temporary domm- 
ancy of a Seleuddan party in Judaea. 

The victory of the Syrian partisans would entail consequences 
of which they could not in the faintest degree have dreamed. 
Antiochus the GreUt, during whose reign the transfer was ac- 
complished, was not only a great warrior, whose campaigns 
impoverished the Egyptian realm, but likewise an intelligent 
ruler, sincerely bent upon fostering the internal prosperity of his 
dominions. But he was confronted with the growing aggres- 
siveness of Rome, which arrested his dreams of resuscitating the 
extent of the Alexandrian empire. His death, in 187, brought 
to the throne of the Sdeuddans his second son, Antiochus IV., 
, sumamed Epiphanes, 175-164 b.c.£., a prince, who opens in 
Judaean history a chapter of tears and blood, and whose crudty 
stung the struggling commonwealth into a revolt, from which 
date the independence of Judaea and the triumphant victory of 
Judaism over its besetting foes. 

Antiochus, who had been a hostage at Rome, returned to 
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Syria at a time when, he believed, the political conditions of the 
period favored the continuance of aggressive warfare. His 
attitude towards Judaea may be summed up in a rather ugly 
remark by Tadtus: ^' Antiochus strove to overthrow the super- 
stition of the Jews and to introduce among them Greek customs, 
but was prevented by the war with the Farthians." This line, 
in point of fact, tells the story of the ensuing years. What 
i^peared to Tadtus as a ^' superstition '' appeared to the Jews as 
worthy to stake life and fortune upon the issue of war. 

Antiochus was bent upon the complete Hellenization of Judsea. 
The little country was a barrier to the homogeneity of the empire. 
The faithful ones, the Assidaeans, had not ceased to invdgh 
against the dangerous policy of imitating Hellenistic customs. 
At this time the two parties, the Hellenists and the HAJWiHim^ 
stand opposed to each other on well-defined platforms. The 
former unfortimately, led by representatives of some of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished families of Judaea, induding 
some of the leading priestly families,, were outspoken in their 
opinion that the social life of the Jews should, as much as pos- 
sible, conform to that of the Greeks. Whether their object ex- 
tended to the complete amalgamation of Israel with the sur- 
rounding nations, and hence to the complete overthrow of the 
Mosaic law and the constitution of Ezra, may be doubted; but 
their acts tended to confirm that suspidon. 

Characteristic of their conduct was their contempt for the 
traditional life. They adopted the Greek language as their 
vernacular. They introduced Hellenistic educational institu- 
tions, encouraged their sons to engage in phjrsical culture, on the 
pretence that their hardened frames would be better able to 
withstand the vidssitudes of possible war. 

But the danger of Hellenization lay not so much in the adop- 
tion of dther language or educational institutions, as in the lax 
conduct of its followers, in their indifferent or negative attitude 
toward the strict law of Moses, and the n^ligence of the cus- 
tom and disdpline of religion. They ridiculed the persistency 
with which th« small band of oonservatives dung to the tradi- 
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tional law. They professed contempt for the fanaticism that 
would oppose the least infraction of discipline. This explains 
the attitude of the Assidaetans. 

Undoubtedly in a hopeless minority, these faithful followers of 
the traditional law, as it culminated in Ezra's time, professed 
that the liberalism of the Hellenists portended the doom of the 
nation, its religion, and its country. They were extremists, 
but the critical times demanded the unwavering fixity of prin- 
ciples. They decried the least departure from the law. Every 
Greek custom was an abomination, tending to destroy the 
sanctity of the national institutions. Every religious ordinance 
was divinely ordained and could not be abrogated by the will or 
the fancy of the people. They returned ridicule for ridicule, 
contempt for contempt. What appeared to the Hellenist as 
justified by the exigencies of the times appears to the Assidaeans 
as a crime deserving of the penalty of death. An unbridgeable 
chasm appears between the two parties. 

The Assidfl&ans appear not only as the defenders of traditional 
institutions, but as faithful students and exponents of the law, as 
the founders of schools, in which disdples are systematically 
taught reverence for the tradition and corresponding enmity to 
the growing fallacies of fashionable Hellenism. At such a time 
it is reasonable to suppose that treason would grow apace. That 
indeed was the consequence. The friction of the parties resulted 
in the sale of the country to its enemies. Or, to be more exact, 
this deplorable antagonism favored the Hellenistic plans of 
Antiochus. 

Unhappily, at this time, the administration of Judasa was con- 
fided to a pair of priestly traitors, whose names are loaded with 
contumely. Onias, third of his name, had been high-priest of 
Judaea, a pious follower of the old faith. His brother, Jason, a 
Hellenist of pronounced type, purchased the high-priesthood 
from Antiochus, and secured his brother's dethronement by the 
proffer of a large I^ibe and the promise of thoroughly Hellenizing 
Jerusalem. But Jason's victory was of short duration. A rivd 
priest, Menelaus by name, pmrchased the office by still larger 
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bribes. Then ensued a bitter struggle between the two con- 
tending priests, which resulted in Antiochus marching upon 
Jerusalem, determined, once and all, to put an end to the ccm- 
tentions of the Judaeans. 

This brief notice may serve as a picture of the hopeless con- 
ditions then prevailing in Jerusalem and Judsa: the common 
people a prey to the bitter contentions between the parties, and 
the government so corrupt that it could be purchased by the 
highest bidder. It was a time of the gravest peril, and it is not 
too much to say that at no time in the history of Israel did its 
future appear so fraught with peril to the national existence and 
the future of its religion. 

But matters grew from bad to worse. The time seemed ripe 
for the constunmation of the king's plan, the complete Helleni- 
zation of Judaea. In 170 b.c.e., on his return from his Egyptian 
campaign, Antiochus marched upon Jerusalem, ostensibly a 
judge between the rival priests, in reality to inflict the direst 
punishment on the imhappy nation. During this visit to Jeru- 
salem many people were massacred by the troops, the temple 
invaded and its treasures and sacred vessels carried to Antioch. 
Still greater cala.mities might have been averted but for the 
unfortunate political changes in which, very shortly afterwards, 
the empire was involved. 

The king, not unjustly sumamed Epimanes, the mad, as well 
as Efttphanes, undertook another campaign against Egypt, but 
being compelled by the Roman senate to give up hb ambitious 
designs, he turned with all the bitterness of his disappointment 
against Judaea. He sent a chief collector, i^polonius, into the 
country with instructions to put an end to the obnoxious con- 
duct of the people. Jerusalem was the first point of attack. 
Its inhabitants were treated with great barbarity, its men killed, 
its women and children sold as slaves. 

Then followed that remarkable series of edicts which designed 
the complete eradication of the Jewish religion. The practice of 
all Jewish rites was forbidden on penalty of death; the Sabbath, 
drcumddon, and the dietary laws, notably, were abrogated. 
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Everywhere heathen altars were erected and the people com* 
pelled to publicly commit apostasy. Deputies were sent in all 
directions to enforce the edicts. Finally the temple itself was 
desecrated. On the 17th of Tamuz (June), 168, a heathen altar 
and a statue of the Ol3rmpian Zeus were erected in the sanctuary » 
and thus the national worship of Israel was finally suspended. 

Under such deplorable depression commenced the regenera- 
tion of Judiea. Any politician of the period would surely have 
predicted the complete destruction of the Jewish people. Noth^ 
ing else seemed likely. Hedged in by Greek nationalities, the 
old antagonistic elements intermixed with Greek immigrants, 
its cities garrisoned by Syrian legionaries, its men reduced to 
almost slavery, its worship abrogated, its national sanctuary con« 
verted into a heathen temple, what else was there to do for 
Judaea but to give up the ghost, to consent to the process of 
Hellenization? 

But just such critical times, it appears, rouse nations strongly 
endowed to a sense of powerful individuality. Such was the 
case with Judiea. As if by magic, the presence of a common 
foe healed internal contenti<His. Hellenists might have been 
indifferent to the discipline of the Mosaic law, but their sense 
of freedom was not dead. The Jew never took kindly to 
slavery. Compelled to bow to superior numbers, hdpless in the 
face of great armies, for a while physically incapable to contend 
with the oppressor, he will nevertheless await the time of re- 
demption and prepare himself for the struggle. 

MarveUous is the fact that since the time of the downfall of 
the nation the idea of complete independence had always in* 
spired the patriots. Dependent upon one great power after the 
other, this struggling commonwealth, somehow, had never given 
up the hope that the worship of the living God might be un- 
trammeled by the rule of foreign power. God was always to be 
king, none else. The Messiah was to be the representative of 
national independence as well as spiritual supreihacy. 

And now diat all seemed lost, Uie people of Judaea, inherit- 
ing dreams from a past in which prophets speak of the spiritual 
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conquest of the world, begin to dream again. The Syrian yoke 
is heavy. It must be cast off. We hear nothing more, for 
the present, of Hellenism; the people seem united in the hope 
of redemption from its cruel master. Hellenism has been but 
a veneer to deceive the people of God. 

The first condition of the return of God's mercy is—- fealty. 
The tradition is rich with emphasis of the returning loyalty to 
the law of Moses. For a whOe the 8tiq)or of submission holds 
the people in its trammels, then, one by one, the instances of 
returning loyalty inspire the sufferers. 

We have some pictures of those dreadful times, which wiU 
be analyzed when the literature of the pre-Christian period 
will be discussed. Some are in Daniel; pictures of persistent 
faith, of opposition to the cruel edicts, of glorious resolution 
rather to suff^ death than degrade conscience into bending 
the knee to the idols of the Syrians. 

The sweet pictures of the second and fourth books of Mac- 
cabees, traditional though they may be, faithfully reflect the 
returning loyalty of Israel. An old man at Antioch, in the 
tyrant's stronghold, suffers death rather than touch forbidden 
food. A mother sacrifices her seven sons rather than encour- 
age them to bend the knee to the heathen gods. Instances are 
recounted of men passing through the most extraordinary 
ordeals and coming forth unscathed, because they had remained 
true to God and tiie law. 

That, indeed, becomes the ke3mote to the coming revolution. 
God had been forgotten, the law had been neglected. Return 
to both, with a loyalty that would nevermore know treason — 
that alone would bring deliverance. And so, amid the most 
unheard-of persecutions, the spirit of the people b^gan to ripen 
for revolt. Soon the prayers for freedom would be heard. The 
times would create the heroes who would confront Syria and 
battle for God and the law. 

A peculiar incident, immeasurably rich in consequences, 
showed that the spirit of Judasa was tranuneled but not wholly 
dead. In the town of Modin, not far from Jerusalem, dwelt 
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a priestly family, a father and five stalwart sons, to whom the 
terrible degeneration of the times, superinduced by political 
oppression and religious indifference, was a source of never- 
ending grief. 

That fine Hasmonean family was doubtless but a type of 
many others, who, bending the while beneath the storm that 
was passing over their country, awaited the time when they 
might make visible protest and demonstration, even if death 
were the penalty of the latter. For among the ''pious ones" 
it had even then already become a fixed principle that firm 
attachment and loyalty to the law, persistent opposition to 
Hellenistic heresies and fallacies, should be made matters of 
public testimony, and that life should not be held dear enough 
to preserve it at the cost of faith and principles. 

Of that limited dass of faithful followers of the law was 
Mathathia, son of John, son of Simon Hasmonai, who belonged 
to the Jojarib section of the priesthood, formerly resident in 
Jerusalem, but temporarily withdrawn to Modin because of 
the fearful exigencies of the times. He was the aged father of 
five sons, John, Simon, Judas, Eleazer, and Jonathan, all of 
whom afterward gave their lives for the cause of their coimtry's 
freedom. This family, under the guidance of him who is eter- 
nal justice, was destined to vindicate the strength of the Mosaic 
law as an instrument of preserving the rights and privileges 
of a free nation, struggling with a powerful foe for its political 
and religious liberties. 

From that heroic family came the resolution to make a last 
stand on behalf of Judaea, or to perish with the oppressed people 
and its dying liberties. To become converted to heathenism, 
with all its aspects so horrible to the sense of the Jew, was an 
alternative that filled their hearts with grief and consternation. 

In the village of Modin the motto ''death or liberty" was 
familiarly discussed in circles of young patriots, and this, too, 
the young struggling nations of the later Christianity recdved 
from the Jew along with the heritage of faith and the imperish- 
able wisdom of Israel's teachers. 
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The presence of one ofthe Syrian deputies^ Apelles by name, 
sent to the village to execute ruthlesdy the royal edicts, fur- 
nished the first motive for the incipient revolt. The usual 
preparations were made to apostatize the inhabitants. An 
altar was erected in the market-place, dedicated to Zeus, and 
the people invited to sac r ifice to the abomination. Mathathia 
and his sons refused to comply with the request. Then an act 
was witnessed which for dramatic import is almost unequalled 
in the world's annals. Around the altar stood the deputy and 
his minions, reinforced doubtless by numbers of apostate Jews, 
to whom the bonds of slavery were more agreeable than death 
in freedom, and there were likewise in the group the young 
priests of the Hasmonean family, provided with daggers, to 
embrace the first moment favorable to the raising of the banner 
of revolt. An apostate stepped forth to sacrifice to the heathen 
god; as he reached the altar the aged Mathathia had, in the 
fury of indignation, fallen upon and killed him. His sons, to 
whom evidently this had been a signal, then drew their daggers, 
and before the astonished dq>uty could marshal his followers, 
he and his crew were cut down, done to death, the heathen 
altar overturned— and the first step toward liberty was taken. 

Thus will a smaU nation, laboring under a deep sense of provo- 
cation, appeal to its own manhood, and naught else, for a vin- 
dication of its rights and libertiesl Thtis did the Hasmoneans, 
white-robed young priests, changed into invincible s(ddiers» 
cast the gauge of battle at the feet of their people's oppressor, 
resolving to win back the cherished liberties of Judasa or perish 
in the attempt. 

The strugg^g legions around the heathen altar in Modin 
represent the trial of the spiritual power that henceforth should 
dominate. Once more Jacob struggles and prevails. Once 
more Elijah obtains a glorious victory over the priests of the 
Sidonian Baal and Jahveh remains God. The altar at Modin, 
overtiuned and made a heap of stones by the priestly patriots, 
is the sjonbol of the overturning of the Hellenistic forces-apo- 
litical, social, spiritual. The puritans are to win the day. The 
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pec^le — ^teacher and peasant, artisan and merchant, 
priests and laymen — all are to feel the quickening power of a 
faith strong enough to raise such matchless soldiers as the 
priestly Maccabee and his brothers, and from the struggle 
Judaism is to come forth, more glorious than ever, more en- 
dowed than ever before with the capacity to bring him of the 
hosts to the knowledge of all the wcnrld. The daggers of the 
Hasmoneans ultimately sealed the fate of the Syrian Empire, 
and made Judaism a system that, from that time on, presses 
its truth upon the attention of the entire world. 

The first step toward liberty was taken. The aged Mathathia 
followed up the altar's destruction with a call to arms. The 
vfllagers of Modin and its environments joyfully ranged them- 
selves beneath the banner of the aged champion. They re- 
paired to the mountains of Ephraim on the north, where they 
would be able to make a stand against the troops that would 
assuredly be sent to suppress and disperse them. Thither also 
repaired the Assidaeans, who, since the proclamation and 
enforcement of the .royal edicts, had been in hiding. Daily 
accessions were made to the patriots. But they remained in 
concealment, knowing f till well that they were not yet able to 
meet the enemy in open battle. 

Pending the inevitable impact with the royal forces, Matha- 
thia, aided by his sons, organized his followers, and fired them 
with the spirit of daring, justifying even a vidation of the 
rigidity of the Mosaic law, if the purposes of common defence 
demanded such a sacrifice. 

Meanwhile the gieat old priest felt his end nigh. The agita- 
tion of the last months had shcMtened his life. Calling his 
sons around him, Mathathia intrusted the conduct of the revolt 
to his sons Simon and Judah, enjoined upon all his peofde 
rather to die the death of patriots than live in inglorious vassal- 
age, and passed away, an inspiring figure in the history of his 
country, and an unforgotten ideal of noble and struggling 
manhood. 

One can imagine the grief and sorrow of the patriots at this 
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unforeseen calamity. But the sons of Mathathia were most 
worthy successors of their great father. He himself had desig- 
nated Simon, a man of deliberation and wisdom, to be, as it 
were, the dvQ leader of the revolt, entrusting the conduct of 
military operations to the younger brother, the intrepid Judas, 
sumamed Maccabsus. The latter becomes the central figure 
in the stirring events that follow. 

As history has preserved that singularly interesting person- 
ality, he appears, from both the military and ^iritual stand- 
point, as the embodiment of the Messianic hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people. True, he was not of the royal lin- 
eage, no sdon of the house of David, identified in the tender 
patriotic sentiment with the leadership of Israel. But, it 
appears, the sentiment was, for the time being, wholly sup- 
pressed. The Messianic representative was a priest, though 
long afterward the Maccabsan family would be confronted with 
the resuscitated ideal that none but David's son could be king 
in Israel. 

Judas Maccabaeus, Judah Makabi, was a noble soldier, who 
deserves to be mentioned with the illustrious chieftains renowned 
in history for qualities that attest the eminence of leadership. 
His military prowess, his strategic ability, are undoubted, and 
to them he adds the transcendent virtues that distinguish the 
most faithful of the exponents of the law of Moses. He is a 
lion in his fury, and withal a dove in his humility and simplicity. 

This soldier-priest leads the growing battalions of the patriots 
to achievements which at once astonish and humiliate the cap- 
tains of the S3nJan empire and their chief, the king himself. 
At first, following his father's tactics, he contents himself with 
nightly excursions to infiict punishment upon the renegades 
in the neighborhood; he is scarcely more, from a political point 
of view, than the chief of a band of outlaws, whose depreda- 
tions are to be construed as a crime against the authority of 
the S3nJan government. But the latter soon felt the necessity 
of aggressive action. The bands of Judah soon became a small 
army. The banner of the revolt had been raised to be lowered 
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no more. Many who had supinely yielded to Syria now took 
courage and, renouncing the Greek superstition, flocked to the 
Maocabee's standard. 

An army under Apolioniusy composed of the garrison of 
Samaria and other troops, was sent to crush the rebellion. The 
first shock of battle proved that the Jews were not untrained; 
that their skill had grown in the mountain recesses. The gal* 
lant example of the Maccabaean heroes won the day. Apol- 
lonius was killed, the troops defeated and put to flight. 
There was great rejoicing in the camp of the patriots. They 
knew now that the dreaded legions of Antiochus were not in- 
vincible. 

Next we hear of a Syrian general, Heron, seeking the rebels 
in their mountain fastnesses with a great army. The patriots 
were terrified. But the Maccabees, despite the preponderance 
of the enemy's numbers, determined to give battle, and glori- 
Gudy won the great battle of Bethhoron, northwest of Jerusalem, 
166 B.C.E., where eight hundred of the Syrians bit the dust. 

With this battle the rebellion assumed national proportions. 
Antiochus felt that grave complications confronted him. While 
he himself led an expedition against the Parthians, his repre- 
sentative, L3rsias, sent three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Giorgias, into Judaea with large troops to crush the growing 
spirit of the Jewish patriots and by drastic measures end the 
rebellion. 

But the patriots and their leaders had not been idle. The 
first victories had stimulated the people to great effort. The 
Jewish general was no longer the diieftain of struggling bands; 
he, likewise, now commanded an army which, if much smaller 
than any of the army corps of the invader, was pledged to death 
or to victory. 

At Mizpah, the old camping-ground of the Jewish hosts, the 
Jewish army lay encamped. Judas organized them for the 
battle. The Syrian army under Gorgias was sent against him. 
It was defeated and put to flight. 

The year following, in the autumn of 165, Lysias himself, as- 
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suming doubtless that affairs in Judaea had become gravely 
critical, led a powerful army into the country, entering it by the 
south, and he also, although his nimibers greatly exceeded those 
of the patriots, was completely routed and compelled to return 
to Antioch. These two last battles, of Emmaus and Beth-Zur, 
decided, for a while at least, the fate of the rebellion. They 
resulted in the temporary withdrawal of the Syrians. No im- 
pediment was in the way of the Maccabee's glorious entry into 
Jerusalem. 

The nation awcd^e to its new condition of freedom. Its first 
impulse was to tuni to the God who had led it to victory. The 
genius of the Maccabee suggested the first step towards the 
nation's rehabilitation. It was the restoration and rededtcation 
of the national sanctuary. The temple presented a heartrending 
appeaTBXice to the patriots. Dismantled, desolate heathen altars 
and symbols abounding, and the statue of the Olympian Zeus 
conspicuous upon God's altar, the house of the Lord was a 
deplorable suggestion of the evil times that had fallen upon the 
people and their country. But now the promise of better times 
was at hand. The Maccabee and his champions entering 
the holy city, determined to effect immediately the purification of 
the temple. 

On the third day of Kislev (November), 165, the statue of the 
Olympian Zeus was removed from the tonple. The restoration 
of the sanctuary, confided to pious and energetic hands, pro- 
ceeded apace. A new altar was built, to take the place of the 
desecrated one, and three weeks afterwards, on the mcHiung of 
the 25th of Kislev, the temple was solemnly rededicated to the 
service of the most high. The tradition has it that this day was 
the anniversary of the fateful day on which, three years before, 
the altar was desecrated. A solemn feast extending over eight 
days followed the consecration, since which time Israel, until 
now, has faithfully kept its Hannukka^ or Dedication feast, a 
glorious memento of the Maccabaean struggle and the rejuvena- 
tion of the revealed religion. 

The year 165 B.C.E. is therefore the year with which the 
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virtual independence of Judea under the Maocabaeans begins. 
We shall notice further struggles against Syrian sufxemacyy 
struggles which involve the lives of the heroic sons of Mathathia 
and often put the nation's courage to the highest tests. But, 
nevertheless, the beginning was made, and thenceforth the 
people of Judea assume more and more the characteristics with 
which Ezra has endowed them. 

This struggle for independence cannot be viewed merely from 
a political aspect. We have seen that not only the life of the 
nation was at stake, but in a deeper sense that rdigion which 
for centuries before had distinguished the people from all their 
neighbors, and to which, in times of trial and tribulation, they 
had learned to turn as an effective instrument of bringing them 
nearer to him who had brought them out of Egypt and redeemed 
them from every form of oppression. 

The rededicatibn of the temple, as the final culmination of the 
revolt against Syria, therefore, represents spiritual as^iects which, 
while later on they will be more elaborately considered, at this 
time deserve passing notice. It represents the triumphant 
victory of the Mosiac law over the multitudinous efforts to 
alienate the Jew from the andent constitutions. 

The Jews of the period must have felt, with ever-growing 
emotion, that thenceforth an infallible destiny held them to be a 
peculiar people; peculiar in the profession of that faith and that 
law whidi, having been so often tested, were found to be proof 
against the iniiriinil elements of heathen culture. Thenceforth, 
upon both political and moral grounds, Israel oould hold no 
parley with heathens or heathen faiths. The very last vestiges 
of the latter must be removed. 

A people so triumphantly proved to be the people of God 
could no longer exhibit the least degree of tolerant attitude 
toward aught that had proved dangerous to the continuance 
of their national existence. Judaism thenceforth takes a yet 
deeper hold of Israel. Its codified laws continue to serve the 
puiposesof organized government, but, in a still greater sense than 
ever before they become the law of God, which man may not 
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abrogate, and which, in every partide and detail, he must 
sarupulously obey. It is a law that must completely vindicate a 
human relationship to God. God is the supreme ruler. Man 
must obey. There must not be the least question about his 
obedience. It must be scrupulous, unhesitating, unquestioning. 

Events had shown, from the Assidaic standpoint, that the 
redeemer of Israel could extricate his pe(^le from the most 
difficult and dangerous situations. He saved and protected 
those who were faithful. He raised the poor from the dust, the 
indigent (Ebion) from the dunghill. He made them to sit with 
the princes of the people. 

Instances were related of the gracious interposition of deity 
in the critical affairs of his faithful followers. God always pro- 
tected those who were obedient and faithful to the law. Danid 
and his friends were instances. They refused all conformity to 
the culture of Babylon. Even in exile they remained faithful, and 
even from the flames into which they were cast God had saved 
them. In Persia such dreadful designs as characterized the 
time of Antiochus had been planned against the Jews of yore, 
and God had saved them because their leaders, the pious Mor- 
decai and the beauteous Queen Esther, were faithful to their 
God and would do nothing to detract from his majesty by a 
recondliating attitude toward the enemies of their people. 

The tendency of the literature of the period is to impr^^te 
the Jewish people with an absolute sense of obedience, an un- 
wavering loyalty to the law and the disdpline of Judaism, and as 
a necessary concomitant, an intolerant attitude toward heathm* 
dom as the main source of danger to the liberties of the pec^e, 
as the main enemy of God and his religion. 

Thus Israd becomes once more endowed with that rugged 
spirit of opposition that, while it is a constant source of interroga- 
tion to the non- Jew, is perfectly explicable to the Jew himself. It 
is rooted in the completed rdationship with a ddty whose 
providential guidance of their destiny has been so signal, and a 
withdrawal from whose protection had always entailed the 
gravest consequences upon them. And while Hellenism is by 
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no means dead, and wfll once and again raise its head, it can 
no longer impede the progress of the national religion. 

Henceforth its growth is more marked than ever. Hence- 
forth, also, it will become more aggressive, more intolerant 
toward the freethinker or the infidel, more insistent upon 1 the 
enforcement of its discipline. It will, in some r^aids, assume 
a stem, uncompromising aspect, for it realizes the danger of 
yielding and the grave consequence of compromise. We are 
nearing the period when rabbinical or legalistic Judaism becomes 
a system that educates Israel into the conviction that the least 
infraction upon its rigid discipline is an invocation of the resent- 
ment of heaven. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that Christian apologists cannot 
understand such rigidity, such uncompromising attitude; or that 
the ez-parte testimony of the New Testament represents the 
stem Puritanism of the times of Jesus in the unpleasant light of 
dissent. The unbiased student understands it better. He real- 
izes, in following the rich chapter of Israel's history, line upon 
line, that Jewish puritanism saved Israel's faith from destmction, 
and that it developed upon principles calculated to protect the 
Jew himself against sinking into the depths of a humanity that 
should know him no more. Puritanism possesses individuality, 
and the individuality of the Jew is one of the designs of God. 

But we must not anticipate. Much of a purely political 
nature remains to be said before these considerations can be 
given full scope, and we must needs elaborate upon them if we 
de^re to explain the Christian revolt. We will Uierefore retum 
to our history, traversing the ground as rapidly as possible. 

The victories of Judah the Maccabee gave the people a brief 
respite from Syria. Judaea was not to be permitted to declare its 
independence without a prolonged and bloody struggle. Judah 
had time, however, to fortify the cities, garrison them with 
Jewish troops and subjugate some of the border tribes, who 
proved ruthless and recalcitrant. Then, directing his brother 
Simon to invade Galilee, the general himself entered Gilead, and 
after a number of successful engagements, succeeded in rescubg 
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the Jewish population and brought them to new homesteads in 
Judsa. Simon had done likewise in Galilee. 

During the absence of the brothers their deputies, contrary 
to orders, opened a campaign against the Syrian troops under 
Gorgias, which had remained garrisoned at Emmaus, and were 
driven back with great loss. Subsequentiy the affairs of Judaea 
became critical indeed. The death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
i64;B.c.E., had placed the government of the Syrian Empire in 
the hands of Lysias, who had obtained control of the person of 
the young king Antiochus V. Eupator. 

It appears that among the Jews themselves some disapproval 
of the energetic work of Judah had become ai^)arent. The 
Hellenists, suppressed by recent events, began their treacheries 
anew. They incited Lysias, by representations that they were 
abused by their countrymen, to open another campaign against 
Jiidaea. At the head of a powerful army Lysias and his rc^al 
ward entered the country. The contending forces met at Bethr 
Zachariah, between Jerusalem and Beth-Zur, but the Syrian 
army was too powerful. Despite the noUest acts of valor, the 
Jewish army was defeated and the enemy once again marched 
upon Jerusalem. 

When the capture of Zion seemed most itnminent a turn in the 
political affairs of Syria necessitated the return of Lysias to 
Antioch, and he speedily arranged his peace with the Jewish 
combatants by agreeing to abrogate all edicts forbidding them to 
practise their religion. So much at least was gained. 

The compact was kept thereafter by Syria, which did not since 
then interfere with the religion of Israel. Politically Syria 
remains Israel's foe for a long time to come. 

Unfortunately Judah had again to contend against enemies at 
home. The defeat of the Jewish army seems to have stimulated 
the Hellenistic party to renewed eRoct. Under leadership of the 
psieudo-high-priest Menelaus they had obtained a footing in the 
Akra, nwthwest of the temple, and from that point of vantage 
had commenced to interfere with the nationalists who were 
garrisoned in the temple fortresses. The withdrawal of the 
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S3rrian anny left the Hellenists without a protector; in fact, as a 
result of the compact with L3rsias they were compelled to leave 
their stronghold. Menelaus became a fugitive. The unhdy 
cause of all the evil that had fallen on his people, this renegade 
priest was executed at Aleppo by order of the government 
which he had bribed to subjugate his people. 

The last years of the life of Judah the Maccabee were im- 
bittered by dvO war. Since the peace with Lysias a brief period 
of rest had set in, during which the hero sought to rehabilitate 
the old institutions. The vacancy in the sacerdotal office was 
to be filled. None other was righteously entitled to it than the 
great soldier priest who had led the revolt and had shaken the 
Syrian trammels from his country. 

But unforeseen events often interfere with a nation's legitimate 
progress. It seems to be the height of irony that at this par- 
ticular point in Jewish history a Hellenistic high-priest should 
have been appointed. This was the fact, however, owing to 
peculiar changes in Syria. 

We notice from this time on this great government, without 
being able to subdue Judaea, seeking to undermine the nation by 
interference in its politics, by stimulating the two great parties — 
nationalists and Hellenists — ^to persistent enmity, and thus 
keeping ablaze the flames of dvil war which for years to come 
kept the people in a most unhappy state of unrest, demanding 
sacrifices of blood and treasure. 

As the Hellenistic party was favored by the foreign foe, it 
would avenge itself on the nationalists, not only by execution, 
but by continually making greater inroads upon the national 
sentiment, whereas when the nationalists were in power they 
would proceed with equal rigor against the Hellenists. 

The appointment of a Hellenistic priest, Aldmus or Eljakim, 
caused Judah to withdraw to Modin, the home of his fathers. It 
would seem natural that the high-priesthood should have been 
oSered the great hero and patriot; the machinations of politics 
robbed him of his just honors. 

The nati<Mialists were, however, undismayed. De^te the fact 
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that Aldmus availed himself of his new power to do diie execu- 
tion among them, they upheld the principles for which they had 
suffered. They flocked once again to the standard of Judah 
the Maccabee. It was i^parent Syria was behind the high- 
priest and his following. 

In the war that then followed the nationalists suffered almost 
to destruction. At first the Maccabees seemed to regain control, 
but, as usual, the Hellenists sought the aid of Syria. A power- 
ful army, under Nicanor, was again sent into the country, and a 
great battle was fought on the 13th of 161 Adar, B.C.E., at or 
near Adasa, which resulted in a victory for the Maccabseans. 
But another army was immediately sent into Judsa under Nac- 
chides. The strain on the Maccabsans had been too great. 
Panic-stricken, large numbers deserted the standard of the 
Maccabee, who, with a handful of followers, gave battle to the 
imposing foe. At Alasa the last stand was made. The great 
leader, overpowered by numbers, fought to the last breath, and 
died the glorious death of a patriot and hero. His brothers 
buried him in the family mausoleum at Modin. The cause then 
seemed hopeless, but it was far from lost. 

Inasmuch as these sketches do not aim at presenting a full 
and complete history of Judsa, but rather at giving the salient 
points to be held in view in studying the evolutionary history of 
Christianity, we shall endeavor to cover the remaining political 
groimd as rapidly as possible, or as is consistent with the facts 
to be recounted. 

The death of Judah Makabi (161 b.ce.), lamentable as it was, 
and so deplored by the patriots that they moiuned it as a public 
calamity, did not, however, leave the national party without a 
chieftain. Three of the Maccabseans still survived: the gallant, 
diplomatic Jonathan and his brothers Simon and John. 

Successful as the revolt against Syria had been, resulting in a 
treaty of revocation of all the edicts of Antiochus, it has already 
been pointed out that S3aia did not surrender its province of 
Judasa to the nationalists without repeated efforts to sustain its 
sovereignty. These efforts, in part, tended to foment internal 
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dissensions and stimulate the political factions to dvO warfare, 
Syria always taking the side of the party calculated to enhance 
its own interest. 

Until the domination of Rome, this fact, to some extent, re- 
mains one of the leading political motives of the times. While 
Judaea advances more and more along the lines of the omstitu- 
tion of Ezra, its people now becoming r^>idly a religious com- 
munity with little ambition to become otherwise represented in 
the concert of nations, the conformation of parties within the 
commonwealth is due partly to the necessity of strengthening 
the national principle, partly to the empha^ of the Assidaean 
doctrines, and partly again to the still prevailing contention that 
the culture of Hellenism was not inconsistent with the doctrines 
and practices of Judaism. 

This briefly explains the existence of three political parties: 
Maccabaeans or nationalists, Hassidim, and Hellenists, parties 
which under one name or the other appear henceforth as con- 
stitutional opponents, though often broi^t together by political 
exigencies or by pressure from without. 

At this point in our deliberations the parties are very much 
arraigned against one another as they have appeared in preceding 
sections of this lecture. The nationalists are suppressed, the 
Assidaeans persecuted, because the wheel of political fortune has 
revolved favorably for the Hellenists, who, silent and watchful, 
during the revolt, begin again their machinations, and are en- 
couraged by the death of Judah to reassert themselves. 

The Hellenists, represented by the high-priest Aldmus, had 
control of the temple service; the Assidaeans, powerless for the 
time, so far as politics are concerned, were nevertheless active 
in other directions as we shall learn at the proper time. Upon 
the nationalists, the brothers-in-arms of the Maccabasans, 
devolved the duty of sustaining the national sentiment of inde- 
pendence, the preservation of the glorious privileges wrested 
from Syria with the blood of martyrs. 

It was essentially the doctrine of the nationalists that the 
enjoyment of their religious liberties could only be made secure 
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by complete indepeadence from Syrian supremacy. That 
doctrine, therefore, would justify the continuance of armed 
resistance whenever such resistance became necessary. Like- 
wise the Maccabsans, among whom were such sagacious diplo- 
mats as Simon, would fed warranted to avail themselves of any 
and all opportunities to weaken the Syrian Empire, so as to lessen 
its influence or its capacity to continually harass Judaea. 

It would be justifiable to oppose bribery with the like, but 
mainly to seek alliances with nations inimical to Syria, eager for 
her territories and apt to give her so much warlike employment 
that she would be compelled to call off her armies from the 
borders of the struggling Jewish nation. 

This policy, partly to develop the dormant warlike powers of 
the people itself, partly to seek the friendship of Syria's enemies, 
seems to have already originated with Judah. It was continued 
by his successors until, in time, Rome as usual, became the 
greedy enemy of Judasa instead of its friend and protector. 
Judaea was to feel that no country could be exempt from the con- 
sequences of the Roman policy of duplicity. But we must not 
anticipate. 

Judah is succeeded by his brother Jonathan who, until 143 
B.C.E., develops the policy of his party along the lines here in- 
dicated. It may be imagined that this policy satisfied neither 
Hellenists nor Assidaeans. On the one hand, it gradually mini- 
mized the opportunities for the ultimate Hellenization of Judaea, 
that is, for the successful introduction of elements of faith and 
culture which would make the Jews homogeneous with the 
Greeks; on the Assidaic side the policy of the Maccabaeans was, 
in its succeeding periods of development, deemed too worldly 
and inconsistent with the pious attitude of the people of God. 

In this sense the unworldly Hassidim have proved themselves 
true idealists, but poor defenders of popular liberties. Tliey 
deprecated the idea of seeking foreign alliances ptuporting to 
protect the people from its enemies. God and the law were 
enough protection. Of old, Israel had vanquished its enemies 
without any human assistance. The tradition was invoked to 
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prove that God had at aU times redeemed his people as the reward 
of faithfuhiess, piety, and righteousness. Given a condition in 
which these virtues would be again completely vindicated, 
Israel would be at rest from its enemies and God alone be king. 
So dreamed these pious enthusiasts, successors of prophetical 
idealists, forerunners of great dreamers, who presented similar 
ideals as the panacea for all political evils. They were the 
Messianists of their time. 

The Maccabsans were more practical, though none the less 
imbued with the great ideals of their people. They knew that 
the times did favor naught but active interference with the 
designs of Syria. And as they waxed stronger their policy 
succeeded, and yet, so curious are the designs of providence, this 
self-same policy ultimately sealed the doom of political Judaea. 

Jonathan (sumamed Apphus or Capphus) appears at the head 
of the struggling nationalists under more favorable auspices than 
his heroic brother. The results of the latter's sacrifice were 
already somewhat apparent. Judah is the soldier-priest, a 
warrior of single heart and single' mind, whose ambitions centre 
in the restoration of the sanctuary and the driving out of the 
Syrians. Jonathan, his successor, is favored by political circum- 
stances to assert the national cause and possesses the sagacity of 
a statesman to profit by every turn of the wheel of incidents. 
He begins his career as the chief of a few warriors, left of the 
reduced champions of Judah; he ends it, though a prisoner at 
the time, as the leader of a nation whose position and influence 
are recognized. 

This remarkable change was due to two causes: firstly, the 
growing spirit of nationalism; secondly, the gradual disint^;ra- 
tion of the Syrian Empire. These causes cannot well be con- 
sidered separately. The political complications of Syria, during 
Jonathan's time, rendered the cause of the Hellenists more and 
more hopeless, and thus furthered the growth of the national 
spirit. The patriots at first had difficulties enough. Disorgan- 
ized, sought out by their Hellenist opponents, they had to await 
a suitable opportunity for a reunion of their limited forces. 
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Barring a few inddents in guerilla warfare^ it seemed impossible 
for them to advance their cause. 

The death of the Hellenist higfa"*priesty Alcimus> appears again 
as a turning-point in the fortunes of the nationalists. From that 
time on they grow stronger, obtain a footing among the common 
people, and in a little while are again strong enough to head off a 
Syrian army under Bacchides, called into Judaea by Hellenist 
representations of the growing influence of the Maccabaeans (158 

The fact that before his retirement Bacchides entered into a 
treaty with Jonathan again indicates the signal progress of the 
national party. It proved conclusively that the Syrian govern* 
ment could not successfully use the Hellenist party to enforce its 
plans or execute its designs. It had finally recognized the power 
of the HasmonaeanSy as representatives of the pec^le. 

Then followed complications in Syria by which the party of 
Jonathan profited still more. The struggles between Alexander 
Balas and Demetrius were used by the nationalists as a favorable 
opportunity for extending their influence. Both kings sought 
the favor of Jonathan. Demetrius conceded his right to gather 
an army, rather with the intent of fortifying his own cause. 
Alexander Balas appointed the Hasmonaean high-priest, and 
invested him with purple and a diadem. By this act of the 
yotmg usurper the Hasmonaean family were raised to the highest 
rank in Judasa. At the Feast of Tabernacles of the year 153 
Jonathan assumed the sacred functions of the high-priesthood. 

His presence in Jerusalem was the sign for the discomfiture of 
the Hdlenists, who from that time on were never able to assert 
their importance or position, and though their spirit is not wholly 
lost, they reappear only as sectaries, whose dissent from accepted 
teachings or whose interpretations of culture produce tendencies 
of more or less marked degree; but politically they are practically 
dead. 

The dvil wars in Syria continue to enhance Jonathan's posi- 
tion as one of importance and distinction. Both kings seek his 
support, and the erstwhile proscribed chief, now prince and high- 
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priest of Israel is courted by the contending factions. More 
tempting offers than those of Balas being made by Demetrius, 
Jonathan kept faith with the prince who had raised him to the 
high-priesthood. When Balas finally defeated his opponent he 
further recognized Jonathan's lo3ralty by signal favors, such as 
inviting him to his wedding with Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor of Egypt, and raising him to the rank of Meridarch. 
But Alexander Balas proved an incompetent ruler. 

The Jewish high-priest did not forget that much remained to 
be done for the national party. The andent landmarks of 
Palestine were not yet restored. The virtual independence of 
Judasa applied, after all, but to a small province — the rest to the 
north and east was still Syriatn territory. The ensuing struggles 
in S3nia favored the extension of the Jewish national polity, 
Jonathan was a statesman. Every claimant for the S3rrian 
throne, thanks to the Maccabsan's sagadty, contributes some- 
thing to the restoration of the andent lines. 

Demetrius 11., son of that Demetrius who had lost his life in a 
battle for soverdgnty with Alexander Balas, establishing a rival 
government, to which Apollonius, Governor of Ccele-Syria, had 
given allegiance, Jonathan, in defence of the /:laims of Balas, 
defeated an opposing army and added part of the andent 
Philistine territory to Judaea. But the turn of the political tide 
being now in favor of Demetrius, Alexander was defeated and 
lost his life in exile. 

His next step was to assert his complete independence from 
Syrian suzerainty. This he began by besieging the dtadel of 
Jerusalem, which, up to that time, was still occupied by a S3rrian 
garrison. Simunoned before Demetrius to give an account of 
his conduct, the Jewish high-priest boldly demanded the cession 
of Judsea of three provinces of Samaria as well as a release from 
taxation. The king, evidently calculating upon the importance 
of a vassal of the rank of Jonathan, conceded all his demands. 

During the ensuing years Jonathan persistratly carried out the 
Maccabsean policy. He sent ambassadors to Rome to condude 
treaties, or to renew the covenants that, it is asserted, had already 
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been made with the Roman power in the time of his brother 
Judas. The faithlessness of Demetrius, however, ultimately 
proved fatal to the victorious Jewish prince. Another claimant 
appearing in the person of Alexander Balas's youthful son 
Antiochus, Jonathan had assisted Demetrius with auxiliary 
troops in consiideration of a promise that the citadel of Jerusalem 
and other Judaean fortresses still garrisoned by S3rrians should be 
surrendered to him. The king failed to keep his promises, and 
Jonathan felt justified in proceeding to reduce these fortresses. 
War ensued between Judsa and Syria. An army under 
Tr3rpho was sent into the country. The S3rrian general came 
under the mask of a smtor for an alliance. The usually sagacious 
Jonathan permitted himself to be deceived, followed the Syrian 
general to Ptolemais with a small following, where, overpowered, 
he was put in prison and afterwards assassinated at Barcama, 

143-142 B.C.E. 

The death of Jonathan brought the only remaining Macca- 
baean, Simon, to the front. A man of considerable experience as 
a military commander, mentioned by his father together with 
Judah as competent to assume control of the varying fortunes of 
his people, this ^eat Maccabaean prince, at the period of Jona- 
than's death, found affairs considerably different from what they 
had been when the family sought refuge in the mountains of 
Ephraim from the wrath of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

In scarcely two decades a handful of nationalists had wrested 
sovereignty from the mighty S3nian Empire, and now had not 
only conquered the greater part of the ancient heritage of Israel, 
but were treated with consideration by Rome itself. 

Simon could be depended upon to sustain and follow up all the 
advantages accrued from the wars. Succeeding his brother 
Jonathan as undisputed head of the nation, as both prince and 
high-priest, his position, so to speak, represented and inter- 
preted the now fully aroused and active national conscious- 
ness that, without being averse to profitable international 
alliances, would brook no sovereignty except that of their 
divine ruler, whose representative was the high-*priest. 
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In his time, Judaea becomes finally and completely independ- 
ent. The last years of his reign, if the first book of Maccabees 
has not overstated the facts, were peaceful and glorious, ful- 
filling the prediction that each man would sit undisturbedly 
beneath his vine and fig-tree. 

Simon Tharsi was already advanced in years when he suc- 
ceeded his brother. Grown old in warfare, having participated 
from the very beginning in all the struggles for freedom, the 
most trusted lieutenant of both Judah and Jonathan, no man of 
the times was more experienced, none so fitted to prosecute the 
great task of making the independence of Judaea a concrete fact. 

Simon's acts indicate the strength of a ruler who is conscious 
of his position. He succeeded to the sacerdotal functions with- 
out asking confirmation from S3nia. The father of four sons, all 
trained soldiers, he felt that the discipline of the Jewish army 
would be powerful enough should the former sovereignty insist 
on disputing his daim to succession. Then he fortified and 
garrisoned the strongholds of Judsea, and entered into negotia- 
tions with Demetrius II. for a permanent absolution from 
tribute. 

The first book of Maccabees, xiii. : 35-40, tells the result of the 
negotiations. Addressing the ''king's friend," the elders and 
the people of Judaea, Demetrius, glad of such friendship in his 
present straits, offered to make a durable peace, to remit all 
tribute and taxes, and to incorporate Jewish volunteers in his 
armies. It was the final recognition of Jewish independence, 
142 B.C.E. The date of the 27th of lyar (May) became known 
among the people as the day of the remission of tribute, that is, 
independence. 

The popular sentiment began to discard the Seleuddan 
calendar. Henceforth the Jewish prince was sovereign, and in 
aU public documents the year 142 b.ce. was ''the first year of 
the freedom of Israel," the first year of the high-priest and prince, 
Simon the Maccabaean. Simon himself, however, dates his 
sovereignty from 139 b.ce., the year in which the additional 
right of coinage was conferred upon him. 
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And now that political indq)endaice was secured, the internal 
administration of Judasa shoidd proceed undisturbedly, so far as 
was consistent with Simon's international engagements. The 
first step, surely, was the final suppression of the Hellenists. 
One after the other he subjugated the fortresses still in their 
possession, until finally the Akra surrendered, a day which was 
likewise declared as a day of joy and thanksgiving, lyar 23 (141). 
For the surrender of the Hellenists meant far more than the 
mere collapse of their political influence* It meant the final 
elimination of all vestiges of idolatry, the complete triumph of 
the Mosaic law, and the complex discipline subsequently based 
thereon. 

The Maccabaean revolt had at last vindicated the integrity of 
the law. No disturbing element should henceforth interfere 
with the progress of the rdigious conmiunity. 

It is no wonder that the Maccabasans obtained such a strong 
hold i^x)n the affections of the people. Intrepid soldiers who 
sealed their devotion with tfidr lives, their advancement to 
political power was not inconsistent with a sincere solicitude for 
the triumph of the law, the enforcement of its discipline, or an 
intolerant proceeding against its enemies. This made them 
beloved, venerated. 

And we will anon discover that this loyalty abides with them as 
long as they remain true to the principles, a vindication of which 
called their dynasty into existence. When they became recre- 
ant, as unfortunately they did, the people will execrate and hate 
them. Singularly enough, the last Maccabsans and their 
successors contributed so much to the ultimate d^eneration of 
the commonwealth. 

Simon, then, is a noble. God-fearing prince, but withal a states^ 
man of high order. Yet, considered in the light of diplomacy, his 
next act tended to produce the direct causes which ultimately 
hastened the downfall of Judsea, even at a distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty years. 

Believing that he could sustain himself permanently against 
the decaying Syrian realms by the friendship and protection of 
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Rome, Simoiii following the example of his brothers, sent am- 
bassadors to the Roman senate. They were doubtless well 
received. Rome despised the friendship of no nation through 
whose instrumentality its world-power would become enhanced. 
The Roman senate, as the result of this embassy, proclaimed the 
confederate character of Judaea, thereby forbidding Sjrria for 
all time to proceed inimically against the friend of Rome. 

It was virtually the beginning of the end. Neither Simon nor 
his brothers could have foreseen that this invocation of the aid of 
Rome would entail consequences that sent their people, scattered 
and dismembered, throughout the world. 

But this might again demonstrate that providence operates by 
devious ways. While the Maccabaean princes labor assiduously 
for a stable government, for a confirmation and perpetuation of 
their dynasty, and for the maintenance of the religion of Israel, 
they themselves prepare the mines which, exploding, would for- 
ever undo the political power of Israel. So little man knows 
of the ultimate consequences of his labors! 

The first book of Maccabees has left us a vivid picture of the 
solemn investiture of Simon with the insignia of power. It is 
recorded that on the 38th of Elul (August), 140 b.ce., that is to 
say, the third year of Simon's incumbency of the office of hjgh- 
priest, a great assembly at Jerusalem, composed of the chiefs of 
the priesthood and the elders of the people, publicly proclaim 
that in recognition of the distinguished services of the Hasmon- 
eans to the people and the sanctuary, Simon and his heirs should 
be recognized as high-priests and princes {Nessim); that the 
emblems of Simon's dignity should be a ptirple mantle and crown, 
that he should sign all public docimients, which should be exe- 
cuted in his name; that in him should be vested the rights of 
sovereignty to declare war, contract peace, make treaties, ap- 
point the officers of the army and those of the dvil service as well 
as of the sanctuary, and whoever should oppose his will should 
be punished. 

This declaration of sovereignty and solemn investiture, at the 
time a competent expression of the popular will, was a just act 
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of gratitude, a logical consequence of the events of the preceding 
decades. It established the character of Israel as a free people, 
subject to no power, responsible only to the great prince whom it 
had elected as a democratic expression of its power, and whom it 
had agreed to recognize as God's vicegerent. Yet the elevation 
of Simon could not have taken place without some scruple. A 
subject that will engage our attention in the future may here be 
briefly touched upon. 

It will be remembered that throughout the fateful centuries 
since the exile the Jewish people had remained true to its 
Messianic sentiment. Ever and anon the memories of the 
Davidic family were resuscitated. Political independence was 
inseparable from the true political leader, a direct descendant of 
the shepherd-king. Yet now it seemed that the selection of a 
priest did violence to those traditions. Were the Hasmoneans 
conscious of such violation? Was the house of David extinct? 
or had the services of the Maccabaeans supplanted the Messianic 
hopes in the emotions of the people? 

Without at present attempting an answer to these questions, 
it appears that some consciousness of the incongruity existed, for 
it is a fact that Simon was not elevated to royalty, merely to the 
high-priesthood and the popular headship, or ''chief of the con- 
gregation"; and it is further a fact that the subsequent assump- 
tion of the crown by the Hasmonean family was resented by the 
Pharisees and never legitimatized. We will notice this feeling 
growing from period to period until in the times of the Herodians 
the people are aflame with the ideal of the political Messiah of 
David, hoped for, expected, and longed for. 

Simon's elevation was signalized by his execution of the right of 
coinage. It was probably the first time that Israel had its own 
national coins. The shekel and the half-shekel, bearing the 
legend "Jerusalem the holy," and on the reverse "Shekel of 
Israel" or "Half shekel," together with the year numbers i, 2, 
3, 4, are accepted by numismatists as the coins of Simon, or 
rather as those of the Jewish community during his government. 

A period of peace now ensued. Syria was unable to turn her 
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forces away from their occupations in the north. Yet the fate 
of this last great son of Mathathias was to be like that of his 
brothers. 

Another dvil war in Syria involved the government of Israel. 
Loyal to Antiochus Sidetes, who conferred upon him the right 
of coinage, Simon had headed off the army of his opponent, only 
to realize that no dependence could be placed upon the friendship 
of a Syrian potentate. Antiochus, turning his forces against 
Judiea in an attempt to r^ain all lost advantages, was signally 
defeated, Simon's son, John Hyrcan, retiuning victorious to 
Jerusalem. And while during Simon's life no other invasion 
was to be feared, the great prince of Israel was nevertheless 
doomed to lose his life by treachery. His death was the first 
indication of those internal dissensions in the Hasmonean 
family, which would afterwards lead to fateful consequences. 

Simon's son-in-law, Ptolemy, son of Chabub, military com- 
mander in the Jordan rc^on, bought probably by Syrian gold, 
turned traitor against his own family. Ambitious, crafty, and 
without principle, it may well be that a seductive scheme had 
been submitted to him to become prince of Israel under the 
tutelage of the S3rrian monarch. At any rate, when Simon 
visited the plains of Jericho, in the course of his usual visits of 
inspection and the administration of justice, he came to the 
fortress of Dok, near Jericho, where Ptolemy had his residence. 
With him were his wife and two sons, Juda and Mathathia, John 
Hyrcan having remained in his fortress of Gazara. While the 
family were at meals, Simon and his two sons were ruthlessly 
assassinated (February, 135). 

When the cruel deed was done the murderer sent messengers 
to the S3rrian monarch to provide him with troops that he might 
sustain his power; he also sent to Gazara to assassinate John 
Hyrcan, and dispatched his hirelings to Jerusalem to appropriate 
the dvil and religious government. 

All these plans miscarried. John Hyrcan, warned by a friend 
who had escaped from Dok, hurried to Jerusalem, where he 
found the people ready to support his daim to the succession. 
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Neither were the Syrian troops qmck to arrive, so that the mur- 
derer, baffled in his designs, was compelled to retire to his own 
fortress of Dok, retaining the aged wife of Simon as hostage for 
his own miserable life. 

Thus closed the glorious chapter of the five noble Maccabasans, 
sons of the aged Mathathia. Two of them, Judah and Eleazar, 
died on the battle-field; John, Jonathan, and Simon, less fortu- 
nate, became the victims of the internal dissensions and political 
complications of their own people and period. But neither had 
died in vain. Their lives were given for the liberties of Israel. 

They stand in history as the noblest types of patriots, a band 
of brothers whose love of country, loyalty to Grod and their 
people, may always be invoked whenever the aspirations of these 
latter times need particular emphasis. The family mausoleum 
held their bodies, but its ultimate destruction only served to 
demonstrate that their names were then, as they are now, 
inmiortal. 
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n. 

PALESTINE, FROM THE TDCE OF EZKA (POLITICALLY) 

John Hyrcan, the Johanan Kohen Gadol of the coins, 135-105 
B.C.E., Simon's third son, became his father's successor. As 
heretofore noticed, John Hyrcan had been governor of the 
fortress of Gazara, and at the time of Simon's assassination, 
being duly warned by a friend, had hurried to Jerusalem, where 
he had found no difficulty in asserting his right to the succession. 
He accordingly became prince and high-priest. 

This warrior priest, as he appears in history, is the embodi- 
ment of the nationalistic idea. North and south, during his 
long and eventful administration, he extends the boundaries 
of Palestine, until the country assimies its old-time proportions. 

Hyrcan not only follows the tradition of his predecessors, but 
becomes even more active in so far as he is enabled to assume 
the offensive toward many tribes which had settled in the old 
territories of Israel and Judah, compelling some of them to 
become incorporated with the Jewish people. We will briefly 
sketch his history. 

John H3rrcan takes the reins of power at a time when the 
incidents heretofore related indicate the continuance of war. 
His brother-in-law, Ptolemy, the assassin of his father and 
brothers, had to be immediately punished, the S3rrians had to 
be fought off. He besieged Ptolemy in the fortress of Dok, 
but was constrained to raise the siege on account of his mother, 
who had been held as a hostage. The concession was fruitless, 
however; the recreant Ptolemy murdered the aged woman and 
then made his escape into the country of the Ammonites, after 
which he completely disappears from the scene of action. 

Another critical period now ensued. Antiochus VH. Sidetes, 

339 
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still hopeful of regaining Judsa, entered the country with a 
large army, and, after devastating the north country, marched 
as far as Jerusalem and besieged the capital. Hyrcan proved to 
be a gallant defender. Sending all non-combatants out of the 
city to have a fair field and ample provision, he began a series 
of excursionists against the enemy, which, however, did not 
prove very successful. 

Antiochus does not seem to have proceeded very vigorously. 
Whether his personal inclinations favored Hyrcan, or whether, 
as is most probable, a wholesome fear of Rome prevented him 
from maJdng a final assault, it remains certain that he gener- 
ously granted a seven-day armistice to the defenders, to enable 
them to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Encouraged by this act, Hyrcan sent an embassy to the 
invader to treat for peace, which he obtained on rather humil- 
iating terms. 

This inddoit again proved that Judaea could only prosper 
by the weakened condition of Syria, and could maintain itself 
only by the protection of a greater power than its enemy. For 
a brief while Hyrcan had actually become a vassal of S3rria, 
but fortune again favored him. Antiochus being slain in the 
Parthian campaign (128), his successor, Demetrius H., was 
immediately involved in civil war. Hyrcan promptly seized 
the opportunity. Renouncing his vassalage, he promptly 
marched his armies into the conquered territories and after a 
brief campaign regained all he had lost. 

It must be added that this decisive campaign was made 
possible not only by dvil war in Syria, but by the considerate 
attitude of Egypt, which favored the Syrian pretender, Alexan- 
der Zabinas, and, moreover, niunbered Jewish officers in its 
armies, indicating the growing influence of the Egjrptian Jews 
in national or international affairs. 

The subsequent defeat of 2^binas by Antiochus VHI. Cyzi- 
cenos had no perceptible effect on the growing power of Hyrcan. 
Syria was declining and its rulers were too uncertain of their 
power to lay claim to lost territories. From the death of 
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Antiochus Sidetes, H3rrcan ceased to pay the tribute agreed 
upon, and the act was not resented by any of his successors. 
Thus for a number of years Hyrcan, unharassed by a foreign 
enemy, found active emplo3rment in the administration of 
national affairs, and no less in extending his boundaries. 

The Samaritans and Idunueans, the former in the north, the 
latter to the south, were still to be subdued. He succeeded in 
both enterprises. He occupied Samaria, though its inhabitants 
had invoked the aid of Antiochus Cyzicenos of S3nia, whose 
army was, however, driven back by the victorious Jews. The 
dty was razed to the ground. Then he turned his power 
against the Idumsans, whom he likewise subdued and forced 
to accept the Jewish religion. 

Little else is known of the external policy of H3rrcan. His 
thirty years' reign have been deservedly praised as the most 
successful period in the history of the Jewish commonwealth. 
The power of Judaea became secure in his time. He was 
recognized as a great prince, a soldier, and wise ruler. The 
internal administration of Judaea prospered. And yet the great 
historian who not unjustly compared Hyrcan to Solomon 
likewise mentions the important fact that, as was the case with 
Solomon, Hyrcan left to his successors a state in which the seeds 
of strife and dissension had been sown. 

At the proper time we shall discuss the constitutional com- 
plexion of the parties, which during Hyrcan's reign assume 
concrete proportions, the Pharisees and Sadducees, as well as 
the Essenes, and seek to place them properly in the political 
and religious history of Judaea. 

Hyrcan is known to have been a Pharisee, a strict adherent 
of the law and tradition; and we may here mention that, in 
all probability, the party evolved from the old Hassidistic 
community, as the Sadducees did from the old-time Hellenist. 
A legendary account seeks to explain Hyrcan's defection from 
the Pharisaic party and his attaching himself to the Sadducean 
liberals, abrogating many Pharisaic laws, and, in fact, forbidding 
their observance. With this brief mention we dose the sketch 
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of John Hyrcan, who died in 106*5 b.ce., after a long and 
highly successful reign. 

With the passing of John Hyrcan the degeneration of the 
Hasmonean family virtually commences. He had designed 
his wife as his successor, with his son, Judah Aristobulus, as 
high-priest. But the aged princess was cast into prison by 
AristobuluSy who not only assumed the dvil power, but is the 
first of the Hasmoneans to usurp the title of king, thus weaken- 
ing the Maccabaean influence, for Pharisaic sentiment would 
be opposed to a priestly family sitting on the throne of 
David. 

The reign of Aristobulus, an aggressive but intelligent young 
prince, occupied but one year. Together with his mother, he 
imprisoned all his brothers except his twin-brother Antigonus, 
whom he loved and invited to share the government with him. 

But dvil strife had already gone very far in Jerusalem. 
Unfortunately, too little is known of the internal history of 
H3rrcan's time to account for the passionate, unscrupulous 
party movements which begin to make their aiq)earance. 
Aristobulus, like his father before his death, adhered to the 
Sadducean party. Most probably the opposing faction sought 
to win the sympathies of the twin-brother. So much is true 
that Aristobulus became suspidous of his brother, and by 
connivance lured Antigonus to the palace where the body-guard 
cut him down. 

Aristobulus' Sadducean sympathies are explained by his 
distinct tendendes in favor of Hellenistic culture. Of his 
external policy all that is known is that he led a campaign against 
the Itureans, whom he compelled to embrace Judaism, by 
which act the whole of Galilee as far as Lebanon became Jewish 
territory. Aristobulus died of a malignant disease after a 
brief rdgn of one year (io4B.c.£.). 

His widow, Salome Alexandra, succeeding him, wisely re- 
leased Aristobulus' brothers from prison, and married Alexander 
Jannai, or Jannseus, who by this act was raised to the throne. 
This prince, whose reign covered more than a quarter of a 
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century, i^pears as warlike as his predecessors, though without 
the military genius that characterized them. 

His administration was characterized by the growing party 
strife between Pharisees and Sadducees. The former, strict 
adherents and interpreters of the law, represent now the 
pc^ular opposition to the continuance of warfare. The Macca- 
bflean policy had degenerated. Its national principles were 
designed to win back from the foreign oppressor all the territory 
that justly belonged to Israel, then to develop the national 
condUions in accordance with the old theocratic constitution. 
But the assumption of royalty by Aristobulus, aside from the 
fact that it violated the Messianic traditions, necessitated the 
engagement of mercenary troops, thereby introducing dangers 
to the religious and moral conduct of the people, and favored 
the growing ambition of the Hasmoneans to figure as conquerors 
of foreign tribes and their territories. This was un-Jewish 
and was resented by the Pharisaic teachers. 

Of the quarrels of Alexander with both parties many l^ends 
are told, though during his early campaigns he seems to have 
occupied a neutral attitude. It is asserted that this neutrality 
was due to the influence of his wife, whose reputed brother, the 
illustrious Simon ben Setah, was the chief representative of the 
Pharisaic influence. 

This great sage, in whom centres the tradition of the party 
difficulties of that time, appears much like the prophets of 
older times, exercising a sobering influence on the wQd passions 
of their contemporaries. He was, at times, Alexander's friend 
and councillor, standing between the impetuous and often 
incautious king and the contending parties. Many anecdotes 
are told of the mutual relations of Alexander and Simon, of 
which some will be mentioned at the proper time. 

The external policy of Alexander was one of attempted con- 
quest. An ambitious soldier, he sought to avail himself of 
the decline of the Syrian Empire and the weakened condition 
of Egypt to extend his own territories. His military fortunes 
were variable. Sometimes victorious, at other times defeated 
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to the verge of destruction, the incidents of his military 
career are such that we cannot but express stirprise at his re- 
markable good fortune. 

During his reign the first symptoms of dvil war b^an to 
weaken Judaea. The king, whose opportimities were great, 
seems to have been guided mostly by his passions and hatreds, 
which, it must be admitted, were fed and fanned by the irrec- 
oncilable attitude of the Pharisaic party, an attitude which 
at times grew into open revolt and mutiny, arrested by armed 
mterference and condign punishment of the ringleaders. 

On the whde, the reign is characterized by the singular fact 
that the people struggles with its own government for the preser- 
vation of its traditions, and we begin to realize that the idolized 
Maccabaeans are fast losing their hold upon the affections of 
the people. At the dose of his long rdgn, Alexander seems to 
have had a realization of his own political indiscretions. He 
died while his army was besieging the fortress of Rechob in 
the trans- Jordanic region, in his fiftieth year, being the twenty- 
seventh of his rdgn. 

A well-authenticated source enables us to determine the king's 
r^et at his lost opportunities and his horror of party conten- 
tions. Appointing his wife, Salome Alexandra, his successor 
to the throne, he is said to have cautioned her against the false, 
traitorous advisers who were constantly engaged in stirring 
up strife and undermining the throne. He advised her to ally 
herself dther to the Pharisees, to which, by education and 
sentiment, she was inclined^ or to the Sadducees; but ''not to 
the hypocrites (painted ones) who do the deeds of Zimri and 
seek the reward of Phineas." 

Alexander's reign, though on the whde undeservedly pros- 
perous, prepared the causes for the national decline. He ex- 
hibits the very worst traits of Oriental despotism, both in his 
public and private conduct. He is face to face with internal 
conflicts which, because of our limited information of thdr 
causes, seem to spring up with startling suddenness, and he 
is too much of a tyrant to conciliate dther side. 
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We have, then, in Alexander Jannaeus the first direct de- 
scendant of the glorious Hasmoneans who is preparing the 
downfall of the commonwealth so laboriously founded, and as 
we rapidly travel on toward the consummation the conse- 
quences of that reign will be apparent (78 b.c.e.). 

The widow, Salome, surnamed Alexandra, is depicted as the 
direct opposite of her royal husband. Educated under Pharisaic 
influences, her sympathies naturally were with that party, 
whose leaders became her representatives in the government. 
A woman of great piety and lovable disposition, she possessed 
the rare art of conciliating her political opponents, even though 
she was heart and soul attached to the Pharisees. 

As we will learn at the proper moment, it has become rather 
fashionable to identify that party not only with a retrogressive 
policy, but with a spiritual immobility that led ultimately to a 
more far-reaching revolt than mere Sadducaic opposition. 

This is not the place for a vindication of the Pharisaic policy, 
nor for a dissipation of the prejudices perpetuated by ex-parte 
statements and their theological interpreters. It is only 
necessary to say, now, that at the time of John Hyrcan, Phar- 
isaism, in both its political and religious aspects, became 
identified with nationalism, the platform of the Maccabaeans. 

Why, then, were the Maccabaeans John H3n:can, Aristobulus, 
and Alexander Jannaeus Sadducees, or rather anti-Pharisees? 
Because, simply, they had departed from the true national 
policy, and because their conduct, as princes, was incompatible 
with the high lines of conduct established by the Mosaic con- 
tention. 

Rigid interpretation of that constitution, emphasized by 
S3aihedrial legislation, could not tolerate the liberties of conduct 
which had come with the re-establishment of the monarchy. 
The Maccabaean prince or king who, up to the time of Jannaeus, 
had also been high-priest, was to set the people an example 
of that purity that was the beginning of all discipline approved 
by the law. But the Hasmoneans were no longer examples. 
Designed to be princes of peace, they had continued war until 
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their hands became red with blood. The danger, therefore, 
was in them — ^not in the people. 

One should not lose sight of this prominent tendency of 
Pharisaism, which will afterwards be e]q>lained with m<»re 
amplitude, namely, the tendency to preserve the national 
character of Israel by not only insisting upon all the details of 
the theocratic constitution, but by resenting all policy or con- 
duct that favored d^eneration. This made them partisans, 
and at times forced them into open rebellion against the author- 
ities when these authorities were interpreting an c^posite 
policy. 

Their fanaticism, of which there is considerably less than is 
usually assumed, is reprehensible from the aspects of tolerance 
which the world learned centuries later; but it is e]q>licable in 
the light of these statements. One may condemn the methods 
of a patriot, but such condemnation does not stamp patriotism 
as vice or crime. 

And altogether too much emphasis is laid upon the assumed 
rigidity of Pharisaism; many of the ordinances and ethical 
marims of Pharisaian leaders would prove a lively appreciation 
of the needs of the times and a high conception of both the 
functions and the obligations of man. But the people needed 
'' fences aroimd the law," an authorized drciunscription of 
conduct, and a determination of discipline, by which means 
alone they could be saved as a nation. 

Nationalism and discipline as a divine deduction of the law 
are the political and religious aspects of Pharisaism, and they 
are incomprehensible only to those who cannot, or will not, 
enter into the spirit of those times. A judgment of those great 
conservatives by nineteenth-centiuy standards, or by narrow 
sectarian theological texts, is too insufficient and palpably too 
unfair to deserve attention. 

It was, then, to this great conservative party that the queen 
Salome Alexandra intrusted the government of the realm. 
Personally, as stated, she was a pious and amiable princess, of 
whose kindness and gentleness many dever anecdotes are told. 
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Her position was re^)ected by the ndghboring nations, and her 
sagadty averted war with the Parthians, who had conquered 
Syria. 

She reigned for nine years, and, as the tradition simidy puts 
it, ''In the days of Simon ben Setah," — ^that is in the time of 
Queen Alexandra — ^''it rained so odiously and the fields be- 
came so fruitful that they bore grains of wheat as large as 
olives," an innocent exaggeration that points to the revival of 
peaceful pursuits during the too brief reign of this good queen. 
Alexandra, peacefully inclined, liberated the Sadducean 
prisoners, the Pharisees exiled by Alexander returned, and, on 
the whole, there was peace. 

She appointed her son Hyrcan high-priest, the first time 
since the restoration that the temporal and sacerdotal functions 
were divided. Hyrcan, a weak but virtuous and pious prince, 
of whom we shall hear more anon, was doomed to witness changes 
which even then could be but remotely anticipated. In her 
time the Sanhedrin, under the joint presidency of Simon ben 
Setah and Judah ben Tabbai, became thoroughly reorganized, 
purged of its Sadducee members, and the old constitution 
fully restored. 

It is deplorable, perhaps, that in the course of reorganization 
these great jurists proceeded with inordinate severity, but that 
was approved by the spirit of the times and the necessities of 
the moment. To save the nation was the principal mandate, 
and they obeyed it with great rigor, though the considerate 
queen, influenced by her second son, afterward Aristobulus II., 
gave the leaders of the Sadducees an opportunity to withdraw 
from Jerusalem, and, in a measure, from the persecuting ten- 
dencies of the Pharisaic Sanhedrin. 

But, unhappily, the times change for the worse. The queen 
became mortally ill. Her second son, an ambitious and im- 
perious prince, believing that his weak elder brother would 
succeed their mother, stealthily left Jerusalem, went into 
Galilee, secured a number of fortresses held by the Sadducean 
brothers-in-arms of their father, and, besides, organized an army 
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of mercenaries in readiness to open hostilities against his 
brother. The queen was bidden for her decision as to her 
choice of successor, but all appeals seem to have been in vain. 
Soon thereafter she passed away, leaving her coimtry a prey 
to a civil war which was to culminate in the loss of all the 
liberties for which the Maccabaeans had wrought. 

She had reigned nine years, and died at the age of seventy. 
To speak with a great historian, '^ She had witnessed the breaking 
of the day of her nation's freedom, and on her death-bed may 
have suspected, with sorrowing spirit, the approaching night 
of their slavery. The only Jewish queen mentioned with 
veneration, she was the last independent ruler of Judaea." 

The death of Queen Salome Alexandra (69 b.c.e.), and the 
illegal usurpation of the throne of Juda^ by her second son, 
Aristobulus n., introduce a number of considerations without 
which these historical chapters would be incomplete. The first is 
the degeneracy of the Hasmoneans, of which some mention has 
already been made. 

The family becomes prominent at a time when the national 
existence of the Jews is threatened with destruction. It is the 
principal instrument in the hands of providence to effect a 
revolution which terminates in the discomfiture of the Syrian 
oppressor and restores the vitality of the Jewish state. It 
centres in itself the dvil and religious administration of affairs 
and becomes, since the disappearance of the royalty of David, the 
first Jewish d3masty. But the family speedily degenerates. 

In the third generation, in less than half a century since the 
beginning of the war of independence, it begins to exhibit all the 
vices and weaknesses of Oriental potentates. It becomes untrue 
to the traditions of Judas and his heroic brothers. It is intoxi- 
cated with power and estranged from the Messianic ideals that 
constitute the king of the Jews the purest exponent of political 
and spiritual leadership. 

The consequences of such d^eneracy may be anticipated. 
It is, in fact, utterly unnecessary either to paint the last Has- 
moneans in the blackest of characters or to invest them with 
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the sole re^nsibility of the Country's ultimate destruction. 
That would be obviously unfair and beside the facts of history. 
It is, however, unfortunately too true that their degeneracy as- 
sisted in the consummation of designs which find their origin 
in the complex political character of the times themselves. 

The fact must always be held in view that the Jewish nation 
was not only small in numbers, but geographically so located 
that almost at any time it was exposed to the eventualities of 
foreign invasion by superior powers. Developing, since the time 
of Ezra, a remarkable capacity for religious growth in directions 
that actually determined the spiritual future of the entire world, 
its political genius, never very strong, became wholly subordinate 
to the practice of determining all questions by the ideals of the 
Torah. Therein lay great religious advantage, and the basis for 
moral theories and ideals, as well as for ethical conduct, which 
the world afterwards greedily absorbed, but, politically, it un- 
fitted the Jewish people to cope with the exigencies of the times, 
and something of the kind might be pleads in extenuation of 
the course of the later Hasmoneans. 

The ideals of the Torah, while beautiful and practical, so far as 
the Jews were concerned, found no acceptance outside of Judasa, 
except among the communities of foreign Jews, and, in conse- 
quence, Judaea had no place in the rank of nations, except as a 
small power unfitted to cope with the issues of the times. Where- 
as, the Hasmoneans, the representatives of the nation, politically 
as well as spiritually, were of needs thrown into contact with 
external politics, and initiated into the complications that 
involved other states as well as Judaea. 

Was the policy of John Hyrcan and Jannaeus directed by the 
consciousness that the Judaean ideals, while transcendently 
beautiful, were practically insufficient to meet the dangers that 
beset the commonwealth? It is not unprofitable to study the 
question of Judaea's fate from that aspect. 

Pharisaism and Sadduceeism, and erstwhile Assidism and Hel- 
lenism, were indisputably based upon an interpretation of the 
national ideas, upon closing the gates around Judaea, or coming, 
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like their former kinsmen and ndgfabors, the Phcenidans, in con- 
tact with the activities of the world. It is likewise true that 
Jewish self-isolation in the long run saved the Jew from destruc- 
tion, while Phcenidan cosmopolitanism was not strong enough to 
arrest the decline of the ancient mariners, whether at home or in 
their colonies; but, politically, the Jew could have no future. 
His whole history points to having sacrificed hi$ political future 
to the preservation of his religious ideals. 

Therefore, while the world could only become the heir of 
spiritual Judaea through its political downfall, it is nevertheless 
interesting to watch the Hasmoneans and their political asso- 
ciates and successors struggle against the fatality that reduces 
Judasa to a Roman province, while spiritually it b^[ins to loom 
up as the rival of Rome and ultimately its conqueror. The 
contact of Rome with Judaea destroyed the nationality of Israel, 
but it opened the way to making Jewish idealism the principal 
factor in the culture of after times. And from the Jewish 
standpoint that gain far outweighs the loss of country or 
nationality. 

The second consideration, then, centres in the advent of Rome 
as a permanent factor in Jewish affairs. We have heretofore 
noticed the fact that, traditionally, from the times of Judas 
Maccabaeus, historically from the time of Simon, the Jews had 
invoked Rome's friendly interest; doubtless to use such interest 
as a strong defence against Ssnian aggressiveness. In point of 
f act,|Roman friendship for Israel went so far as ultimately to for- 
bid S3rria to further harass its weaker neighbor. This friendship 
finally cost Israel its country, its sovereignty, and all the national 
aspects of its religion. But the Jew, while he has no genius for 
politics, cannot be said, therefore, to yield easily to the suprem- 
acy of a foreign nation. 

The long struggle agaihst Syria is succeeded by an equally 
long struggle against Rome. The ''mistress of the world" is to 
find the Jew her most determined opponent. From the time of 
her setting foot in Palestine more than one and one-half centuries 
are to elapse before Israel yidds to the military genius ot the 
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Latin race, and then not willingly^ but in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict that results in the wide scattering of the Jewish remnants. 

Rome has acknowledged that, next to Carthage, it never had 
so determined a foe. It came to the land of Israel, according to 
its usual craft, first with protestations of friendship, then with an 
ostensible desire to make peace among contending parties, 
next as a protector of the realm, and finally as conqueror. 

During these four stages, particularly during the last two, the 
Jew challenges the excellency of Roman courage and endurance, 
and exhibits the singular phenomenon, the repetition of an old- 
time fact, that in the face of a common enemy, who threatens 
the stability of cherished institutions, his courage and fortitude 
are reasserted, and he reveals the eminent virtues of patriotism 
and the great resolution of a people that smcerdy loves its 
institutions, its liberty, its religion, and the consecrated sofl 
upon which it exists. 

To describe the struggle of Judaea against Rome is, therefore, 
not only to de[»ct one of the most magnificent chapters in Jewish 
political history, but, concurrently, the chapter which tells of the 
gradual opening of western sources to the Jew, or, to ^peak more 
correctly, the exchange and interchange of experience which, 
while they have a tendency to Romanize the Jew — ^for culture 
finds its way despite political enmities — ^ultimately make the 
Roman acces^le to the Jewish influences which culminate in 
the establishment and final recognition of Christianity. 

And a third consideration, though of less importance in degree, 
of which, however, we must not be unmindful, is the introduc- 
tion of a foreign element in the government of Judsea. We 
allude specifically to that distinguished family of the Herodians, 
a family of Idumaeans, that is, of non-Jewish origin, whose q>era< 
tions were of the most baleful consequences in the history of 
Israel. They are virtually usurpers, though at times they have 
assisted in fostering the national institutions, and it is through 
them, mainly, that Rome obtains a footing in the holy land of 
the Jew. They repeat the experiences of a century before, when 
traitor priests, for love of power, sold their country to the 
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Syrians. As Jason and Mendaus sold themselves to Syria, 
Antipater the Idumaean and his sons Phasael and Herod needed 
the influence of Rome to sustain their power against the force of 
native tradition that attainted them as usiupers. Of this we 
speak anon in detail. 

The IdumaeanSy as we have noted before, lived to the south of 
Palestine in the moimtainoiis r^ons between what was formerly 
the territory of Judah and the coast line that slants toward 
Egypt, and, after many centuries of comparative independence, 
they were conquered by John Hyrcan and compelled to adopt 
Judaism. This act of conquest, most probably considered in its 
time as one of the warlike deeds of the Maccabasan soldier, 
therefore adds a link to the chain of circumstances that is to 
destroy Juda&a. Antipater, the foimder of the Herodian family, 
was an Idumaean. 

With these reflections we proceed with our rapid account of the 
political events themselves. The death of Queen Alexandra was 
the signal to a bloody feud between her two sons, or, rather, the 
parties ranged behind these personalities. Of the two, the elder, 
Hyrcan II., represents the not imfamiliar picture in general his- 
tory of a man endowed with transcendent virtue, with piety 
and gentleness, doomed to witness the destruction of his family 
and their fortimes, and to live on a woeful monument of bygone 
greatness. 

Hyrcan's private virtues were offset by a want of firmness, by 
characteristic indecision, and political helplessness, which made 
him the play-ball of contending parties and facilitated the ag- 
gressive policy of his ambitious brother, Aristobul. The latter 
is in all things the countert3rpe of the elder prince. Rash, pas- 
sionate, ambitious, yet coiu^eous as the boldest of his race, he 
presents the embarrassing reality of a radical, a plotter against 
his brother, an enemy to his family, whose virtues under differ- 
ent conditions might have far overbalanced his vices. 

The brothers, unhappily, were the leaders of parties whose 
attitude towards each other was mostly that of two antagonists 
ready at any hour for the least provocation to engage in a bloody 
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encounter. The pious, peaceable Hyrcan represented the piety, 
the idealism, and rugged consistency of Pharisaism, as well as 
its intolerance, which through his indecisive character found 
authoritative utterance. The turbulent Aristobul represents the 
Sadducees, liberal, impatient of restraint, smarting under theyoke 
and rigor of the law, intolerant of its discipline, and, politically, 
bitterly resenting the policy of exclusion from the world which is 
favored by Pharisaic interpretation. Hyrcan is still the peace- 
ful prince, whose ideals are solely for the happiness of his country 
and his people. The younger Aristobul is the t3rpe of the later 
Hasmonean, whose ideal is not religion but war, who hopes to 
become a mighty soldier and establish a great realm of which 
Jerusalem shall be the centre. 

The Pharisees, for the time being, were in power. Immedi- 
ately after the queen's death they had seized Aristobul's wife and 
children as hostages, but the young soldier, backed by his party 
and an army of mercenaries, marched toward the capital to 
assert his right of succession. At Jericho the brothers and their 
armies met in battle. Hyrcan lost, fled to Jerusalem, while the 
greater portion of his men treacherously went over to Aristobul. 
A truce was arranged between the brothers, which resulted in an 
arrangem^it by which Aristobul became king, and Hyrcan, 
after a reign of but three months, was dethroned but remained 
high-priest. As a pledge of their covenant Aristobul's son 
Alexander married Hyrcan's daughter Alexandra. Of this ill- 
fated couple and their children a word will be said hereafter. 

Aristobul's reign for some time was successful. He does not 
appear to have made many radical changes, probably to con- 
ciliate the Pharisees, who were the popular party, and who were 
not disturbed in their judicial and legislative fimctions. The 
subsequent development of affairs, which takes the direction of 
war, bloodshed, treason, and corruption, leading first to de- 
pendency and then to ultimate dissolution of the realm, can only 
be explained by the appearance of the Herodians on the scene of 
action. 

The father of Antipater, Antipas, a man of wealth and diplo- 
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matic ability, had been appointed by Alexander as governor of 
Idumsea, and continued in the office by his widow. It is not 
e]q>lained how Antipater became an influential foctor in Judaean 
politics. He appears as Hyrcan's Ahitc^hel: his confidential 
friend and coundUor. Had Antq>ater his own ends to serve, or, 
with far-reaching sagacity, did he plan the destruction of the 
Ebsmoneans? That is difficult to determine ; it is best to let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

Hyrcan was a prince who, with all the characteristics of an 
amiable and agreeable personality, lacked both the promise and 
the consistency either to be strong in power or remain loyal to 
the obligations of a covenant by which, though the elder of his 
father, he had been shorn of his sovereign rights. Antipater 
was his evil genius; he occupied near the person of the princely 
high-priest the position of a favorite whose dominancy works 
weal or woe to his inunediate surroimdings. Hyrcan hearkened 
to the deceiver, who told him often that the compact between the 
brothers was not justified by law, solely by the exigencies of war. 
Antipater tempted the pious, gentle, but weak H3n:can to take 
the initiative toward destroying the amicable relations that had 
ensued as the result of the treaty between the two brothers. He 
deceived Hyrcan into the suspicion that his brother sought his 
life as the best means of removing the protest against his usurp- 
ing the throne. That was the sad beginning of a fearful end. 
It was Hyrcan who, for the first time, invoked foreign aid to 
mediate between him and his brother, but he was really but the 
tool in unscrupulous hands. 

One night Hyrcan escaped from Jerusalem and joined Aretas, 
King of Arabia Patraea, in his capital of Petra. The prelimi- 
naries had been arranged by Antipater, who purchased the king's 
favor with bribes; Aretas was to lead Hyrcan to Jerusalem and 
restore him to the throne. The king's reward was to be a 
restitution of cities formerly conquered by the Maccabseans. 
An army of 50,000, increased by Hyrcan's adherents, marched 
into the coimtry, and Aristobul, defeated, was compelled to 
seek a r^ge within the fortified walls of Jerusalem (64 bx:.£.). 
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So began the terrible feud between the brothers, after a peace of 
only six years. 

During the ensumg siege of Jerusalem much happened to 
indicate the bitterness between the parties. Confined within 
the walls of the o^tal the partisans of Aristobul began to 
langin'sh for food, but particularly for the stated supply of beasts 
for the sacrifices, in consequence of which an arrangement was 
entered mto between the leaders of the contending parties, which, 
however, was shortly afterward su^)ended. About that time, 
also, a terrible earthquake devastated the country, and the pious 
not unreasonably looked upon this calamity as a divine punish- 
ment for this fratricidal war. 

Meanwhile the real enemy of Judsa had entered the country. 
While Aretas and his Arabs, fortified by the Pharisaic battalions 
of Hyrcan, bedded Jerusalem, a legate of Pompey, Scaurus, 
came south to look into the affairs of the brothers. Pompey, 
shortly before (66 B.C.E.), had conquered Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, and pressing farther into Asia sent Scaurus into Syria. 
Learning of the Judsean dvil war, the l^^te hastened southward 
in pursuance of the usual Roman pdicy of friendly intervention. 

Even then there might have been time for the rivals to become 
reconciled; but, indeed, the destiny of the Hasmonean family 
was speeding on toward its consummation. Both brothers, upon 
learning of the presence of Scaurus, sought to win his sympathies; 
ambassadors came from both parties with rich presents. Aristo- 
bul offered the legate three himdred talents. Hyrcan prom- 
ised the same amoimt. The legate, predisposed in favor of the 
younger rival, ordered the siege of Jerusalem to be raised; Aretas 
and his army withdrew, and returning homeward were pursued 
by the force of Aristobul, who inflicted signal punishment on 
him. 

But the victorious prince had counted too much upon Rome's 
favor, usually as imstable as water. In the spring of 63 b.ce., 
Pompey returned to Damascus after vanquishing the states 
about the Lebanon. Thither proceeded three Jewish em- 
bassies, two representing the brothers and a third representing 
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the people itself. H3n:caii pleaded for a restoration of his rights. 
Aristobul contended that his brother's instability and incapacity 
had made his usurpation a necessary proceeding, while the people, 
thoroughly disgusted, prayed the future Roman triimivir to 
abolish the monarchy and thus put an end to the contentions of 
their rulers, restoring the old theocratic form of government. 

Pompey, fully realizing the end, sought to deceive the em- 
bassies by a pretence of asking for time to make a decision. That 
could not deceive the impetuous Aristobul, however, who, while 
with Pompey on an expedition against the Nabataeans, suddenly 
decamped, and, returning homeward, organized his forces for 
war. Pompey, growing suspicious of his sudden departure, im- 
mediately marched against the Jewish prince. Passing by Pella, 
he crossed the Jordan near Scythopolis, and at Corea (Karawa) 
entered the Jewish territory proper. Aristobul had fled to 
Alexandrium. Summoned to surrender the fortress, he finally 
submitted, but fled to Jerusalem to prepare for a long and 
energetic resistance. Pompey followed him, and his army soon 
appeiu*ed in the neighborhood of the capital. 

The brave, but hitherto obstinate, Jewish prince, probably 
because he could not depend upon the dty, now sought to im- 
prove matters by a voltmtary surrender to Pompey. Appearing 
in the Roman general's camp, he offered to submit if the general 
would promise to suspend further hostilities^ Retaining Aristo- 
bul as a hostage, one of Pompey's lieutenants, Gabinius, was 
sent to Jerusalem to demand the sturender of the dty, but the 
people dosed the gates and sternly refused the Romans entrance. 
Enraged at this resistance, Pompey cast Aristobul into prison and 
ordered the march upon the capital. At this jimcture the 
adherents of Hyrcan, who seem to have been in the majority, 
advised capitulation that bloodshed might be averted. The 
advice was heeded ; the dty smrendered to Pompey's legate, Piso, 
who entered its gates and took possession. But the Sadducean 
warriors gathered on the temple mount and there prepared for a 
stand against the Roman army. 

The siege lasted three months. All heroic resistance was 
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fruitless. A breach was finally made in the walls, through which 
the Roman troops, headed by a son of the dictator Sulla, poured 
in, inaugurating a terrible massacre. It is asserted that more 
than 12,000 Jews were slain upon that occasion. Josephus as- 
serts that the priests were hewn down at the altar while offering 
sacrifice. This happened in the autumn of 63 b.c.e., in the 
year of Caesar's consulship, and, according to the same authority, 
on the Day of Atonement. The calamity virtually put an end 
to the Maccabsean dynasty. It arrested the independence of 
Judaea. Roman ambition had acquired another province to be 
added to<its world-wide realm. * 

Pompey proceeded with great severity. He played the con- 
queror by forcing his way into the Holy of Holies, the most 
sacred place in which theretofore the high-priest alone could 
venture. But with true Roman diplomacy he ordered that the 
services should proceed uninterruptedly, and he did not lay 
hands on the sacred vessels or the treasures of the sanctuary. 
But the brave Jewish soldiers were severely dealt with. The 
ringleaders were beheaded; the dty and the country were made 
tributary. The boundaries of the realm were contracted, the 
rest of the land was incorporated into the Roman province of 
S3nia. Over the dty and surrounding country, now tributary 
to the conqueror, Hyrcan H. was placed as high-priest, without 
any royal prerogatives. Aristobul was taken to Rome as a 
prisoner of war. In 61 , when Pompey made his triumphal entry 
into Rome, the Jewish priest-king was required to march before 
the conqueror's chariot. It would be usdess to speculate on the 
feelings of this sdon of heroes at this fearful turn of his fate. 

Vi^th Aristobul were taken to Rome his two daughters and his 
sons, Alexander and Antigonus, as well as a large number of 
Jewish prisoners, who, being afterward liberated, formed the 
nudeus of that Jewish colony of Rome which soon afterward 
assumed considerable proportions and was not without influence 
on the political progress of Rome. 

For Judaea the day of tribulation and political bondage had 
come again. Despite future struggles sudi as challenged the 
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admiration of the world, Rome would never more abandon its 
hold upon Judaea. And this was virtually the first step toward 
the consummation. 

That the end itself had not come was due to the fact that, con- 
forming to their usual policy, the Romans had permitted the 
Jews a show of self-government. The internal administration 
was not interfered with. Hyrcan was high-priest, and on the 
temple moimt, in the legislative, judicial, and ritual departments 
of the theocratic government all went as before. But the situa- 
tion was humiliating. Under the tutelary authority of the 
Syrian proconstd self-government was virtually paralyzed. 
Rome was too far off to interfere in the arbitrary conduct of its 
deputies. The humiliation inflicted upon the Jews was intensified 
by the knowledge that Antipater, the unscrupulous representa- 
tive of Hyrcan II., succeeded in retaining the favor of the 
Roman authorities by corruption, bribery, and abject servility. 

For some years since the accession of Hyrcan there was peace, 
for the people at least. But six years later, 57 b.c.e., Aristobul's 
son Alexander, who had escaped from Rome, ventured into the 
country, collected an army of 10,000 and 1,500 horsemen and 
laid si^e to the fortresses of the Alexandrion, Hyrcania, and 
Macluera, which he conquered. Gabinius, then appointed pro- 
consul of Syria, sent his lieutenant, the afterward famous Mai^ 
Antony, to quell the rebellion, following himself soon after with 
the main army. Alexander was defeated, and, being besieged in 
the fortress of the Alexandrion, was compelled to surrender, his 
life being only saved by the prayerful intervention of his mother. 

As the result of this rebellion important changes were made in 
the government, in which the hand of Antipater is plainly visible. 
Hyrcan was retained as high-priest, but without administrative 
functions, his power being confined to the temple only; the 
country was divided into five districts with judicial centres. 
This arrangement, however, was repealed by Cassar. 

In 56, the year after, another revolt was headed by Aristobul 
himself, who, with his son Antigonus, had likewise escaped from 
Rome. The revolt lasted two years, after which, at the sur- 
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render of Maduera, the defeated prince was again sent to Rome. 
Undismayed, Alexander attempted a third revolt during the 
absence of Gabinius in Egypt, but on his return the proconsul 
soon succeeded in suppressing this last attempt. 

In 54, Crassus having succeeded Gabinius as proconsul, the 
humiliation of Israel was almost oonq)leted by the infamous 
robbery of the temple by Crassus. Pompey had left it un- 
touched. Crassus took 3/xx> talents of pure gold, and articles 
of the value of 8,000 talents, amounting to many millions. 

The successor of Crassus, Cassius Longinus, was again required 
to deal with revolutionary elements. A certain Pitholaus, of 
whom otherwise nothing is known, sought to gather the mal- 
contents and raise the standard of rebellion. As a result he lost 
his life and, according to Josephus, 30,000 of his followers were 
sold as slaves. 

The ensuing twenty years are the period of the Roman dvil 
wars, during which Judaea and Syria suffered considerably from 
their effects. The Ebsmonean family was involved in three 
wars, but their services to Caesar were fruitless. Antq>ater had 
persistently remained the friend of Pompey until the latter was 
killed in Egypt, when he transferred his servility to Caesar. The 
latter rewarded him by conferring Roman citizenship upon him, 
exempting his family from taxation and appointing him to office 
as procurator of Judaea (Epitropos) under Hyrcan, who was in- 
vested with the title of Ethnarch. 

Caesar seems to have shown great friendship for Hyrcan, all 
his life the tool of Antipater. In the year 47, Hyrcan was con- 
firmed as Ethnarch and high-priest of the Jews, the people were 
given jurisdiction in dvil matters, and for himself and his 
children Hyrcan was declared to be the ''confederate" of Rome. 
Caesar's friendship extended to the Jews beyond Palestine. He 
made the Alexandrian Jews Roman citizens, and guaranteed to 
the Jews of Asia Minor the undisturbed exercise of their religion. 
His death was greatly lamented by the people who were not 
accustomed to kindness from Rome. 

The death of Caesar was again the b^inning of unhappy 
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complications for Judaea. Hyrcan, always controlled by Anti- 
pater, left the control of government to the latter, who had 
appointed his two sons, Phasael and Herod, governors; the one in 
Judasa, the other in Galilee. Herod, then a yomig man of twenty- 
five, already exhibited the craft and energy which subse- 
quently brought him to the throne of Judasa. He had executed 
a robber chief named Hezekiah, and the act was resented in 
Jerusalem as a breach of the prerogatives of the Sanhedrin, which 
body alone had the right of passing sentence. Hyrcan was in- 
duced to summon Herod before the Sanhedrin. He appeared 
decked in purple and with a body-guard, but the court would 
have inflicted smnmary punishment upon him but for the in- 
tervention of Sextus Caesar, governor of S3aJa. H3rrcan sus- 
pended the sitting and advised Herod to leave the capital; but 
soon after he appeared with an army of his followers to take 
vengeance on the judges. His father, however, restrained him 
from outraging the Sanhedrin and jeopardizing the future of the 
family, and meanwhile the young man's abilities were recognized 
by his appointment as governor of CGele-S3aJa. 
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The OmGiN, GROWiHy and Development of the Messianic 

Idea 

1. The Messianic Idea in Biblical Times. — ^The word Messiah^ 
Hebrew rx*\ffO, Maskiak; Aramaic I^rx*\ff0, Meskihak, is from a 
radix Maskak that in most of the idioms of the North Semitic 
dass, as well as in the Arabic, means ''to smear" or ''to anoint" 
with oil. Hence the nomi stands for "one who is anointed 
with oil," that is to say, from a Biblical standpoint, one who is 
consecrated, by the oil anointment, to royal or sacerdotal or 
even prophetical fmictions. This, however, in a narrow sense; 
for the Scriptures are authority for the fact that the word 
Messiah was also used in a broader sense to designate the tribal 
princes of Israel and even heathen rulers, such as Cyrus, King 
of Persia (Isaiah 45 : i). 

It appears then, from the evidence of Holy Writ, that the 
general denomination of Messiah primarily belongs to those 
who are invested with spiritual or political authority by a 
public or private act of anointment, representing either corona- 
tion or investiture with the insignia of priesthood. It appears 
further, as in the case of Cyrus, that in the sixth century b. c. e., 
the term was used already as a title of courtesy, though without 
the special significance attached to it in the course of the 
evolution of Messianic doctrine and ideals. 

2. It must be stated, therefore, at the outset, that the Old 
Testament contains no trace either of the Christian or the 
Jewish mysticism that developed in post-Biblical times as the 
residt of conditions that will receive notice hereafter. That 
the Old Testament is made to interpret every feature of Christian 
Messianism is true, but it is interesting likewise to know that 
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the exegetical system by which these interpretations are de- 
termined is purely artificial, has no scientific basis, and has 
never been sanctioned by the rabbinical commentators or the 
Jewish guardians of the word. This system, known as the 
Christology of the Old Testament, undertakes to derive a 
prediction of the advent, life, and death of the founder of Christi- 
anity from texts contained in documents, the last redaction of 
which had been concluded a century and a half before his time. 

This last fact in itself would be no barrier to historical interpre- 
tation, were it not for the farther fact that Christology is a purely 
imitative sdenoe derived from Rabbinical methods of interpreta- 
tion, and that it emphasizes a system of theology wholly foreign 
to the simple theories of Israel. By that I do not mean to 
assert that the Jews were strangers to the mystical q>eculation 
afterwards so prominent in the development of Christianity, 
for the contrary is true; but what remained with the Jew a pure 
mysticism was embodied in the Christian theology as verities, 
protected against dissent and protestant discussion by ecclesias- 
tical pronouncements, and that is wholly contrary to the Uberty 
of thought and discussion which is such a preeminent feature 
in the Rabbinical tradition. And the fact is that Christology 
as an interpretative or rather a predictive science, has its root 
in the assumption that prophecy is prediction, and that there 
is, throughout the entire Scriptures, a predictive tone that can 
be gleaned only from every sentence, from Genesis to Chronides. 

This leads to the consideration of two undoubted facts; that 
the Christian system of interpretation, as well as the Christian 
idea of prophecy, originated since the time when the uiterpreta- 
tive science of the Rabbis was generally diffused and Je¥dsh 
opinions of prophecy had become considerably modified. Both 
these facts point to an historical epoch of the conclusion or 
rather compilation of the encyclopaedic literature of Israel in 
a compact form, and the establishment and introduction of 
rules of iaterpretation by which every word of the now cove- 
nantal writings was made to subserve the interests of religion. 

That these rules are artificial no one doubts, for they are 
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ex^eticaly and exegesis is no divine revelation. God reveals 
txuth, not opinions. No Jewish system of interpretation has 
ever served any other purpose than edification, a satisfaction 
of the theory that opinion helps the devel(^ment of truth. It 
is a common thing in Agada or Medrash to make the Bible 
texts pronounce an3rthing that can conduce to man's instruction, 
for with the Rabbis the Bible alone is norm for both law and 
tradition, but the liberty of interpretation was never curtailed. 

Christology, then, following Rabbinical lines, is an ex^etical 
S3^tem by which the Bible is made to predict Christian mysti- 
cism in every detail of the apocalyptic story of Jesus, which 
undoubtedly indicates, on the part of the early Christian 
scientists, the existence of a necessity to protect the growing 
sentiment of Christianity by the venerable warrant of antiquity. 

Be this as it may, the error of most people is to look iq)on 
this system of interpretation as aught but a speculative science. 
It is nothing else. It falls to the ground with the application 
of scientific principles to the analysis of the documents of 
Scripture. Libaral Christian scholars appreciate this fact, and 
Christology is no longer of the same importance as before. 
Men can no longer be converted by flinging Bible texts at them, 
and the test of Christianity must lie in truth, not in mere 
interpretation. The church has erred in putting on this system 
the seal of its authority, by which Christology, not Christianity, 
became the religion of many people. The Old Testament 
tells us nothing whatever of Jesus of Nazareth. How and why 
the claims of his Messianic character arose are quite different 
questions. 

3. Neither bears die Old Testament Scriptures any trace 
whatever, except, again, by the application of the arbitrary rules 
of interpretation, of that Messianic mysticism that originated 
in Israel and slowly grew to maturity during the eventful 
centuries of the second Jewish commonwealth. If, on the one 
hand, it is only by artificial interpretation that the Old Testa- 
ment can be made to predict the Son of God made manifest in 
the flesh, or the Divine Mediator, or the Crucified One, on the 
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other hand the mysterious Messiah of Israel, the mysterious 
champion who is to preside over m manner of supernatural 
denouements cannot be discovered in the classic lines of the 
Scriptures. 

Both^the Rabbinical and the Christological systems of inter- 
pretation, in so far as they translate the mysticism of their 
times from the sacred texts, seek to establish the basis of 
doctrine in a supposed historical consciousness of the facts 
under discussion that can be traced from the earliest times, and 
therefore must have been continuous. In other words, neither 
system is conscious of the evolution of doctrine and sentiment. 
Both affirm the existence or preexistence of a principle that 
operated throughout the history of Israel, and that in the one 
culminated in the advent of Jesus and the abrogation of the 
national covenants of Israel, and in the other continues imtil 
the new heaven and the new earth shall reveal the Messiah of 
far distant days. 

The sharp contrast between the two systems already makes it 
interesting to subject their claim to the most rigid scrutiny, 
and that scrutiny can only be commenced by history. The 
growth of the doctrine or the idea of Messianism can be traced 
throughout Jewish history in all its stages, and is therefore of 
the utmost value to both Christian and Jew. That Christology 
insists upon its integrity and asserts its divine character is 
nothing to a student. It may serve all the piuposes of Christian 
faith and education, against which I have no objection whatever; 
but, assuredly, being but an opinion, and an opinion strongly 
contested and opposed through the ages, since its introduction, 
it cannot serve the purpose of investigators who desire to know 
God and truth, not from theological opinions, but from the 
orderly progress of nature and the evolution of man's thought. 
With this disgression we will immediately apply ourselves to 
the subject. 

4. The Messianic doctrine, that is to say a political or re^ 
ligious teaching of a personality set aside to redeem Israel or 
to redeem manldnd, is a peculiarly Jewish teaching and arises 
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out of conditions which can be determined from the facts of 
history. So far as the Bible is concerned, without containing 
any statement of the Messianic doctrine as it was afterwards 
interpreted, it enables us to examine the conditions out of which 
the doctrine afterwards arose. 

As stated at the outset the title is common to many per- 
sonalities in the Scriptures. Kings, priests, and prophets 
bore it. The Psalmist uses the word in the plural number, 
"Touch ye not mine anointed'' (WWD) (Psalm cv. : 25, repeated 
in I Chronicles xvi. : 23). It would lead us too far to speculate 
on the symbolical significance of the anointment with oil. 
That would mean to trace the idea to an earlier Babylonian 
stage. 

Most probably the anointment was s3rmbolical of sanctifica- 
tion or special selection. In the Scriptures it is not only the 
priest who is anointed but the sanctuary and all its vessels; not 
only the king, but the shield of his defence. So that, originally, 
the anointment most likely tended to sanctify the person or 
object in the mind of the people, being virtually a declaration 
of a special destiny. This appears to be the case. Of the priest 
it is stated[in the Levitical Codex that the high-priest should be 
anointed as an emblem of induction and he is even called 
irisidn )n3, the Priest-Messiah. Royalty was instituted in 
Israel with anointment. Thus Said is called the Messiah of 
the Lord. David was anointed long before Saul's death. The 
prophet even designates Israel as the Messiah ywo riM W^ 
(Habakkuk iii. : 13). 

We have noted already that the title is applied to heathen 
princes, as in the case of Cyrus of Persia. This is the general 
significance. There is yet in the Scriptures a special interpreta- 
tion of the title, in its application to a sdon of the house of David. 
The special application represents the growth of hundreds of 
years during which the kingdom of Judah was governed by the 
Davidic family. It arises out of the attachment of a nation 
to its ruling family, a reverence which stands not isolated in 
history. It is much like the veneration of the Dutch for the 
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house of Orange, or the loyalty of the English to the Brunswick 
family. 

The identification of a ruling family with the nation, through 
hundreds of years, naturally b^ets the idea that the fortunes of 
ruler and nation are identical, that they stand or fall together, 
and that the exceptions to this fact are very few in history. The 
exceptions point to provocations, culminating in a revolt against 
royalty itself. 

The royal family of David, in direct succession, held sway 
over Israel and Judah for nigh unto six centuries, during which, 
from its tribal and barbaric state, the nation developed the spir- 
itual potencies which the exile intensified instead of destroyed. 
There were good and bad rulers among them, pious monotheists 
and pagans; but, as is characteristic in the attitude of most 
nations towards their rulers, the good was much longer remem- 
bered than the evil, and David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Hesse- 
kiah, and King Josiah were names to conjure with, names that 
represented national glory and honor and the sturdy man- 
hood of the race, as well as its old-time fealty to the God 
who had selected them. 

So sprang into existence an affection that became deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the people of Judah. Six hun- 
dred years of power, two thousand years before the ideas of 
self-government came from the growing designs of the human 
mind, are more than enough to forever consecrate a family to 
perpetual rule and royalty. Such was the case. In the mind 
and consciousness of Judah, the house of David became its 
perpetual ruler, its permanent political authority, the leader of 
its destiny, inseparably connected with the rise and fall of the 
nation. David's sdon became the Messiah, anointed unto the 
last generation to the political headship of his kinsmen. 

That idea is a growth of exile. The nobles of Judah and the 
princes of the royal family shared all the rigors of the captivity. 
The long period of dependency in the cities of the Chaldsean 
plains had made their national home more than ever a place 
to be fondly desired, to be ardentiy longed for. If ever the 
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justice of God would tend to mercy, and they would be restored 
to their patrimony, who would lead them back and restore 
the waste places? Only the family that throughout the centuries 
had been their true and tried sovereigns. 

More than a centiuy before the exile .an eloquent prophet 
with matchless beauty of diction had idealized the princely 
Messiah, as his poetic eye beheld the transcendent virtues of 
Hezekiah. Isiah xi. may be, as I suspect, an ideal and flattering 
eulogy of King Hezekiah; or it may be the people's abstract 
ideal of the perfection of the Davidic royalty; the one or the 
other proves how deeply rooted were the affection and reverence 
for the head of the nation, not so much for the person who 
temporarily represented the royal family. 

Those sentences represent an idealism of exceeding beauty. 
The prince of David would be invested with the spirit of the 
Lord, the spirit of wisdom, counsel, knowledge, strength, and 
the fear of God. He would be inspired with that fear, would 
be a perfect, infallible judge of his people; judge the poor with 
righteousness, instruct the humble in the proper ways of life, 
smite the evil-minded with the rod of his mouth and the speech 
of his lips. Righteousness would be the girdle of his loins, 
loyalty the girdle of his hips. The perfect peace of his reign 
would bring all enemies together; all weakness of man or 
beast would disappear, and as God's vicegerent the prince of 
David would teach a knowledge that would fill the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. (Isaiah xi. : i~io.) It is a pictxu-e 
of the idealism of royalty, and of the perfection of the common- 
wealth of God of which Jerusalem should be the centre. 

This latter is proved by verse 9; for the "holy mountain" 
is the Temple Moimt, and this alone would make the Christo- 
logical interpretation of this chapter imtrustworthy. From 
this charming picture we glean the following facts: If the 
prophet interprets, as we may well believe, the consciousness 
of his own time, there was then already growing up the ideal of 
a perfect state, ruled by a perfect prince. Such ideals come out 
of severe contrasts. The contrast of paganism with an ideal 
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religion, which should make man the true image of God, begat 
historical monotheism. The contrast of a corrupt sta.te, a 
corrupt priesthood, and a corrupt government with the opposite 
begets the ideals of the heights to which a nation can aspire. 
Throughout the history of Israel the ideal of a better time, a 
purer manhood, and a greater loyalty to God is continuously 
developing, and in these contrasts lies the ideal of the Messiah 
as Israel imderstands it. 

S. And side by side with the Old Testament ideal of the 
political Messiah, we really find the ideal of a perfect manhood 
in the consummation of time. That is to say, the ideals of a 
Messianic leader and a Messianic period, a political leader and 
a spiritual redemption, a national restoration of Israel and a 
tmiversal peace. of mankind, are both in the pages of the old 
Scriptures, constituting therefore the basis for all future specula- 
tions on these charming and fascinating subjects. 

But, it must be held in view that the prophetical ideals, 
whether of nationality or imiversality, point to a kingdom of 
God upon earth. It seems to me that this ideal of a Messianic 
time, with the correlative ideal of a personal Messiah, is a logical 
outcome of that comprehensive scheme of monotheistic dis- 
cipline, which, embracing both the religious and social conditions 
of Israel, tended to generate the idea that God had destined 
all the world to participate in the blessings of the covenant. 

There is a fimdamental difference between heathendom and 
Judaism as regards this conception of the future, and the 
difference is a prominent factor in determining the influence of 
Judaism upon the world's spiritual future. Heathendom has 
its golden age behind it. Most nations have their traditions 
of a happy age when gods and men lived ia perfect amity to- 
gether. Monotheism, despite the tradition of the Paradise, 
places the golden age in the fukire, and enjoins upon man the 
duty of gradually rising, gradually ascending the mountains 
of the house of the Lord. 

Though Israel is to be the centre of humanity, though Jerusalem 
is to be the asylum of all nations, the centre of political gravity 
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and the joy of all the earth, we have already a gHmpse of the 
wondrous ideal of universality, when God alone shall be king, 
when all nations shall call upon His name, when He shall be one ; 
when nation shall not rise against nation and war shall be no 
more; and more of those glowing, passionate sentiments that 
lift us for the time from the base environments of life and teach 
us the idealities, which, unhappily, have so little part in our 
daily experience. 

No matter how the Christian interprets this ideal, it is the 
offspring of the monotheistic consciousness. The sacred mes- 
sengers of Jahveh announced it to the world. They saw the 
footsteps of the messengers upon the mountains, and heard the 
voice that published salvation and proclaimed unto Zion, Thy 
God liveth. Once again: the vision of some of the prophets 
may have been contracted; they may have had limited views, 
but the world's present idealism comes from them, and it is 
therefore so extremely difficult to judge the world's doings at 
any time by the standards of old prophetical ideality. 

We shall anon have ample occasion to further debate upon 
this subject. Our duty for the present is to further develop 
the idea of the personal Messiah through the fateful years of 
the Babylonian exile, and thus examine further the theories 
which, through the successive centuries, finally culminated 
in the Messianism introduced into the Gentile world. 
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IV. 

The Messianic Idea During the Babyloioan Exile 

6. (586-538 B.CE.) The doctrine of a political Messiah, as 
well as the ideals of universal redemption, obtains further 
emphasis by a reference to the condition of the Jews during 
the period commonly known as the Babylonian Exile. It 
was practically a term of seventy years, if we include the term 
of twenty-two years from the expatriation of Koniah or Jojachin, 
during which the kingdom of Judah was practically in a state 
of vassalage to the victorious princes of the new Babylonian 
realm. What life in the exile has been can partly be gleaned 
from the indisputable evidence of contemporary Scriptural 
records, and partly also from what we know at present of the 
life of Babylonia. 

It will always remain a theme of interest to the student, that 
amidst the strong assimilating tendencies of the Babylonian 
Empire the Jews, for full two generations, were able to preserve 
their identity and to keep alive both the religion and the tradi- 
tions of their fathers. The assimilating tendencies must have 
been strong indeed. The exiles came to a culture and a civiliza- 
tion that to them must have possessed attractive features. 
They were not harshly treated. No slavery was imposed upon 
them. Their fate was that of a colony transplanted from its 
mother soil, that the latter might be given over to legionaries 
or tribes upon whom the victor could depend in the event of a 
possible conflict with Egypt. Only a renmant was left in 
the country, too weak to venture upon the uncertain issues of 
revolt. 

In the Mesopotamian valley the Jewish exiles foxmd cities 
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larger than theirs, a soil just as rich and fruitful^ a population 
engaged in commerce, arts, and industries, speaking a language 
not dissimilar to their own Canaanitish tongue, hence quickly 
learned and adopted; and they soon found that they had come 
to the very heart of that great Semitic civilization whose wonders 
are once again con jured forth from the mounds that dot the plains 
of Chaldsa. 

That they were treated with derision and contempt is not only 
attested by the Scriptural evidence, but maybe set down as a 
natural fact; they were a conquered people, slow to reconcile 
themselves to the humiliating conditions of a homeless tribe, 
harbored by its enemies, imprisoned within the territorial limits 
of the conqueror. That they learned much from their con- 
querors is an unimpeachable fact. It is difficult to determine 
always the designs of providence as they operate in the rise and 
fall of nations ; yet in this instance it seems not difficult to realize 
that the expatriation of the Jews, the theme of so much lament, 
in many respects quickened the energies of the patriots and 
enabled them, in due course, to apply the knowledge gained in 
Babylonia to the service of their own country. 

A barbaric, ignorant nation, transported from its home, might 
for two generations remain in contact with its masters, and, 
crushed by the toil of servitude, learn little or nothing to uplift 
or humanize it; for the brutalizing influences of slavery are a 
barrier to progress. But Judah was neither barbaric nor 
ignorant. The culture of the conqueror was quickly absorbed, 
his language easily learned, both to remain with Israel long 
after the winds of the plains began to heap up the rubbish of the 
ruined temples and palaces. The Jews were to learn in exile 
that adversity has its uses, that a great people might become 
still greater by the purification of trial, and that religion itself 
could be strengthened by vicissitudes, if the latter were prc^)erly 
interpreted. 

The literature of the exile enables us to see that here must 
have been a diversity of opinion among the Jews as regards an 
interpretation of their future. Idealists are always in a minority. 
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The great number of the exiles at first probably accepted the 
facts of their expatriation without concerning themselves much 
about the eventualities of regaining home and freedom. They 
knew and were told why they had been exiled. The prophets 
rejected all theories of political exigencies; only disloyalty to 
their God was the cause of their misfortunes. They accepted 
their fate with stolid resignation, believing, in all probability, 
that the land of their fathers was forever lost to them. 

This conclusion, however, could not be accepted by various 
elements of the people. Tlie proud aristocracy of Judah, resent- 
ing the loss of its position and power, indubitably continued to 
study the means by which they could break through the tram- 
mels of exUe. The pious monotheists, the enemies and oppo- 
nents of idolatry, had faith that they would be restored to the 
land where they might worship God without being afflicted by 
the emblems of gross animism which abounded in their new 
environments. And the nationalists, the ideal dreamers, surely 
continued to preach and hope that the ancient patrimony was 
not irretrievably lost, but would be restored to them in the full- 
ness of the divine plans for the happiness of his people. For 
Israel was the ''remnant of his inheritance." He had selected 
it, separated it from the heathen world to be his people, and his 
promises were true, not false. He would again have mercy 
upon them, wipe out their sins, and cast their transgressions into 
the depths of the sea. 

The fervor of the nationalists, the faith of the priests, and the 
sombre resentment of the nobles — ^these were factors to offset the 
dangers of complete assimilation. Owing to these Judah retained 
its individuality. It learned Babylonian culture; it forgot the 
mother-tonguci and learned to speak Aramaic; it absorbed 
elements of worship which were afterward incorporated in the 
discipline and practice of faith; but it never became lost in the 
teeming population of the plains, and, when the time came, was 
ready to march the long distance back to its home to restore the 
waste places and renew the foimdations of the conmionwealth. 
And throughout these fateful years the hope of restoration was 
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inseparably connected with their royal family. The leader of 
the returning patriots, despite his Babylonian name, Zuru-Babili 
— of the seed of Babylon — ^was a prince of the old dynasty. 

7. In support of the above statements, let us have a glance at 
what may properly be called the literature of the exile. Chrono- 
logicaUy the first place belongs to Ezekiel. That eloquent, san- 
guine, and patriotic priest belongs wholly to the exile. He begins 
his labors in the fifth yeai of King Koniah's expatriation, that is 
to say, in 603 b.ce., and continues his activity for more than 
twenty years. He dwelt with the exiles, according to his own 
statement, on the great canal (Nehar Kebar, now Tel-Abib), 
which Nebuchadnezzar had undertaken to connect the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Tliere the prophet developed an activity 
the story of which should be told in a more detailed manner. 

His mission is purely Messianic. While he does not em« 
phasize the royal character of the leader, he predicts the Mes- 
sianic time, that is, the time of the redemption of Israel, and, of 
all prophets, perfects designs which in the coming of God's new 
kingdom are to be executed. Ezekiel has given impulsion to 
the later labors of Ezra. 

Whether his large mentality and his glowing patriotism en- 
abled him to determine with exactitude that Babylon would not 
be able to hold its Jewish exiles; whether he knew from a correct 
glance at the internal politics and external relations of the 
empire that its own destruction was but a question of time, or 
whether there was, in this gifted sdon of the Aaronides an 
actual gift of prediction, I am not prepared to discuss; 
but it remains true that a generation before Zerubbabel 
this prophet of the exile drew the plans for a new sanctuary 
at Jerusalem and predicted that its glory would exceed that 
of the first. 

He had difficulties enough with his neighbors, who seem to 
have been wholly sceptical, whether because of their misfortimes 
or from other causes is difficult to say. They listened with 
contempt to his accoimt of the vision of the chariot, and kept 
him in close confinement, during which he predicted the impend- 
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ing fall of Jerusalem. It may be that he was considered insane^ 
but by degrees the elders began to believe in the integrity of his 
mission and address interrogations to him. 

Ezekiel was a S3anbolist. He is one of the great apocalyptic 
writers, presenting visions and symbolical designs as instru- 
ments of popular edification and instruction. None of his 
visions is perfunctory. He explains all of them; the tendency of 
all is the same, an infusion of a higher moral force in the de* 
generating exiles and the resuscitation of hopes of repatriaticMi. 
He is a severe moralist, and one of the pure monotheists of his 
time. To prepare for the advent of the new commonwealth to 
be erected upon the ruins on which God had set the seal of dis- 
pleasure, the people must have a just perception of morality; for 
morality is the translation of divinity upon earth. The people 
must, fiist of all, put aside the sins of the old social common- 
wealth; the heathen in them must die forever. Therefore he 
depicts the corruption and ingratitude of Jerusalem. To be 
redeemed, the dty must first be destroyed. Its conditions are 
intolerable, and the new priestly kingdom will have a new city 
reared on the old foundations for its capital. Tlie prediction 
came to pass. 

Thenceforward Ezekiel preached the restoration. God would 
give his people a new heart and a new spirit. That matchless 
vision of his, the vision of the valley of the dry bones, contains 
the key to all his Messianic aspirations. Tlie valley is strewn 
with bones, which, being inspired by God, take on flesh, muscle, 
and sinew and skin, and finally arise. This means that God 
would open the graves of his people, take them out of their graves 
and return them to the land of their inheritance. And in the 
redeemed home they would be powerful, make a stand against 
Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal, led by Gog, who will find a grave in 
the land of Israel. Also the new sanctuary would be built, a new 
place for God to dwell in after the resuscitation had taken place. 
''Now will I bring back the captivity of Jacob, and I will have 
mercy upon the whole house of Israel and will be zealous for my 
holy name." 
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Ezekiel is essentiaUy a nationalist. His ideal is the national 
resusdtatfon of Israeli under conditions which make the Holy 
Land the centre of the world and its people the best beloved of 
God. The ideal derives its magnificence from its rugged contrast 
to conditions prevailing in the prophet's time. He is very 
peppery when he chides his people for Uieir shortcomings. They 
have been guilty of many sins Uiat preclude their continuance in 
the mission of a priestly people. But the visionary dreams of 
the better timeSi and with the passing of all paganism, Israel will 
once more become the pure priest worshipping at the altar of 
the Lord in Jerusalem. 

8. The Old Testament ^'man of sorrows," Jeremiah, is a pro- 
nounced Messianist. He was doomed to witness all the misery 
known to Easekiel, from reports only. He was in the doomed dty 
when its inhabitants made a last stand against the Babylonians; 
he was among the miserable remnant left by Nebuchadnezzar to 
consume one another by internecine strife. 

A priest, like Ezekiel, and dwelling originally among his 
brethren in the land of Benjamin, the magnitude of his mission 
appalled him, and all the events of his career explain the re- 
luctance with which he assumed the functions of a public teacher. 
Jerusalem was no longer the place for a prophet of Jahveh. 
Though the defence of the dty was manful and spirited, the 
prophet's judgment of the moral aspect of the community was 
severe indeed. It seemed to him that such transgressions as 
found their root in the sodal unrest could meet with but one 
restQt, the impending catadysm. 

Jeremiah was, nevertheless, an ardent patriot. Too old at the 
time to partidpate personally in the defence, he sought to 
harden the spirits of the defenders with his glowing words. But 
he felt that they were leading a forlorn hope. The want of 
unity within the dty, the vacillating weakness of the 
court, the brutality of the mercenaries, and the prevailing 
social crimes, viewed with indifference by the authorities, left 
the conviction that the nation was doomed to destruction. 

One marveb at this remarkable dual tone in the writings of 
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Jeremiah, almost inspiring the conviction that more than one 
hand labored at the beautiful collection of sermons and his- 
torical incidents classed together under the prophet's name. 
The patriot Jeremiah stirs on the people to noble defence and 
heroic self-sacrifice; the prophet of God weeps over the impending 
catastrq)he, because God can have no further compact with a 
people who forsake him, who transgress the moral law, wherefore 
Jerusalem must fall into ruins. 

■ 

This dual tone suggests the passing remark that most of the 
prophetst>f Israel, though keen observers of current events, were, 
strictly speaking, moral economists. They translated political 
events from their moral aspect only; and in the gradual decline 
and ultimate downfall of the Jewish and Israelitish realms saw, 
as a main cause, not the political complications which involved 
these realms, but the national defection from the Mosaic stand- 
ards and the popular relapse into all the abuses of heathendom, 
which included the social impurities so severely criticized by the 
elder prophets. 

When we read Jeremiah we cannot avoid this conclusion. 
There nms throughout his addresses a hopelessness of conviction 
that the nation's fate can be averted; yet in the face of it the 
people must do their duty. We have Jeremiah's pictiures of the 
destruction. Set in poetical phrases the Lamentations neverthe- 
less permit us an insight into the terrible scenes of carnage that 
attended the last stand of Judah against its Babylonian con- 
queror. The populous dty became solitary, clothed in mourning 
like a widow. Jerusalem, princess among the nations, became 
like unto a slave, spending the night in weeping, for she hath 
no consoler among her friends, and her allies have become 
faithless. 

And yet this prophet, who drank of the cup of sorrow to the 
brim, is not without the most fervent hopes of restoration. 
Throughout his terrible, almost fanatical, denunciations of 
Babylon runs the Messianic strain. Israel is yet to be redeemed. 
Israel is yet to be the hammer with which God will smite the 
arrogant conqueror, who shall pass away while the temple of 
God is to abide forever. And not Babylon alone, but Elam also; 
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and Edom, Damascus, Hamath and Arkad and Egypt, the con* 
quering armies and the faithless allies of Judah, all shall go under 
before the destructive potencies Jahveh will create to avenge his 
people's wrongs. And that people shall again be happy. '^A 
scattered lamb is Israel; the lions have driven him away; first the 
King of Assyria devoured him, and this last one broke his bones, 
even Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. Therefore thus hath 
said the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, behold, I will inflict 
punishment on the King of Babylon and on his land, as I have 
punished theKing of Ass3rria. But I will bring Israel back again to 
his habitation and he shall feed on Carmel and Bashan, and upon 
the mountains of Ephraim and Gilead shall his soul be satisfied." 

9. A similar Messianist is Obadiah, one of the minor prophets 
and a contemporary of Jeremiah. He depicts the faithlessness 
and treachery of Esau, Jacob's brother, or rather that of the 
Edomite bedouins who showed the way to the Babylonian 
troops, came up with them to the plunder the dty, and lay in wait 
for the refugees to cut them off and despoil them. He leaves 
us to infer some of the details of that awful catastrophe which 
involved Judah and realized the most doleful predictions. In 
their distress the Jews looked for assistance from their friends 
and allies. None were forthcoming. The people of the moun- 
tains to the south, known immemorially as kinsmen and clansmen 
of the Jews, joined the Babylonians to despoil the unhappy nation. 

That act of treachery created a chasm between Israel and 
Edom that was never filled up. There was a tradition that they 
had been descended from two sons of the same father and 
mother, even twin brothers, but that a feud had arisen between 
them on account of Jacob's deception whereby the right of 
primogeniture was transferred to the younger brother. The 
tradition looks like one of those political lampoons which are 
not infrequent in the Scriptiures if properly interpreted, and enable 
the reader to develop some of the social and political conditions of 
these times as they might have existed. Was the story an inven- 
tion of the Edomite politician, or of those ''wise men of Edom" 
whose destruction the prophet prays for? It is difficult to say. 

The principality of Edom, though geographically limited, was 
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no insignificant one. It held the mountains that slope down 
toward the desert, and at the time of Jewish decadence may have 
been bought by the Babylonians as an ally to serve against the 
encroachments of Egypt. Be these theories correct or otherwise, 
Obadiah and the author of Isaiah 34-35 draw vivid pictures of 
the treachery of Edom and foretell her doom. And with that 
doom comes the message of the new Jonsalem. 

Obadiah, who, probably like many others of the Jews, had 
taken refuge in the Phcenidan dties, sees the mountain of God 
regenerated. First Esau is to be punished; as he has done, so 
shall he be done unto; his deeds shall be returned on his own 
head. There shall come deliverance unto Mount Zion and it 
shall be holy; and the house of Jacob shall again occupy its 
possessions. • • • ^'And deliverers shall go up on Mount Zion to 
judge the Mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall be the Lord's." 
This is the Messianic message. It is spoken in the midst of 
destruction, it is addressed to a homeless and hopeless people. 

It should be understood that in the development of the 
Messianic idea this principle determines its character. The 
message is always one of ultimate restoration, but it is addressed 
to the pec^le in a time that never seems to favor the realization 
of its hopes* And that makes the Messianic ideal one of the 
greatest of mankind, one that has done more to vivify the ex- 
piring vitality of Israel than aught else. It converted the exiles 
into ambitious dreamers, who b^an to persist that the hopes of 
their prophets were no idle speculations, and it gave them the 
task of designing a discipline by which they Aould become 
worthy of the blessmgs they believed were in store for them. 

And we can determine this same principle from such other 
portions of the Scriptures which will briefly engage our attention, 
namely, a number of Psalms, the book of Job, and that great 
preset and preacher now conmionly known as Isaiah of Baby- 
lon, an anonymous writer who q)eaks with inspired tongue, on 
whose words rests the glow of divine eloquence, and in whom 
the ideals of the Messiah attain the proportions of a living prin- 
ciple of faith, hoipti and beUef in the mercy of a loving God. 
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